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Preface 


The following essays in local history and bibliography are here re- 
printed, in revisea form, trom the coiumns of the Carlisle Evening Senti- 
nel, tor Which they were prepared several years ago. My purpose was to 
see how the life of early Carlisle, especially on its intellectual and cul- 
tural side, might be reflected in the books and periodicals here printed 
or reprinted, and in the lives of their authors and publishers as well. It is 
a simple matter to list the titles of books and newspapers; the difficulty 
is to point out their significance as illustrations of the life and thought 
of the time. It requires no great penetration to see how well known 
events, such as wars or political changes, are reflected in the 
bibliography. But the philosophy of an age affects every phase of life, 
and every title herein recorded is Significant of some set of ideas or of 
circumstances. The large number of catechisms, psalters, school 
books, and religious works is readily explained, aside from the intense 
interest in religion, for these were the sorts of books which were 
quickly thumbed to pieces in church, school, and home, and were in 
constant demand. But the causes lying behind other titles are often 
less obvious. Perhaps the simplest classification of these causes would 
be as national or racial. The county had been settled for half a cen- 
tury, when printing began, by the Scotch-Irish, and, in lesser numbers 
and for a lesser time, by German stocks, who brought with them their 
respective civilizations. There are also evident the effects of the then 
dominant ideas of eighteenth century Europe, from France and England. 

The ideas in the air during the early part of the period of which I 
treat were those of the Revolution, and these were partly French. High- 
teenth century rationalism and naturalism, emanating from both France 
and England, are echoed plainly enough, for instance, in the editions 
of Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man. The faith in “nature” as an abstract 
ideal caused the new Federal Constitution to be presented in 1788 as the 
“government of nature.” Sandford and Merton, of course, represents 
Rousseau at second hand. The strength of local Sympathy for the 
French Revolution I have illustrated in the pages describing the collec- 
tion of flour for France. Contemporary sentiment in favor of a world- 
wide republic was encouraged by the French Revolution, doubtless re- 
garded as an imitation of the American, and to read of the presence 
of such sentiment in Carlisle so long ago makes the modern Russian 
ideal seem antiquated. The Gazette for July 29, 1796, for example, re- 
ported that on July 14 some citizens had met to celebrate the fall of the 
Bastile. Three of the toasts were: 

May the republics of the world become one and indivisible. 
Reformation to all Presidents. 
May the despotic principles of every government be levelled with the 

Bastile. 

The friction with France following Talleyrand’s treatment of the 
X.Y.Z. mission put an end to this era of French enthusiasm. Al- 
though disgusted by actual experiences with the French Revolution, 
Thomas Cooper was the best example and exponent of the then mod- 
ern point of view in Carlisle. 

Probably the strongest single influence in early Carlisle, easily tri- 
umphant over modernism, was that of a sixteenth century Frenchman, 
Jean Calvin. This was chiefly in the form of the Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism of the Scotch-Irish, and in the German Reformed Church as well. 
Calvinism agreed well with the philosophy of the American Revolution. 
Its congregational form of church organization was democratic and con- 
tinued a protest against the subjection of the individual to the authority 


(vil) 


of princes of the church, especially of the Pope. There was, of course, 
a vital distinction between Calvinism: ‘and eighteenth century natural- 
ism. The equality preached by Calvinism was that of all souls under 
God, and not that of men in a state of nature. Humility was essential 
to the one, and absent, as we have just seen in the quotation above, 
from the other. The idea of parity as opposed to prelacy is still 
strong in Duffield’s Ministerial Qualifications, 1827. Anti-Catholic sen- 
timent was declining at this time, but is apparent in Davidson’s review 
of the Signs of the Times, 1795, and in the predictions of Christopher 
Love, 1791. Considering the date, 1792, the debate proposed in the 
Temple Patrick Society, whether there be any power in sorcery, may 
have been an anti-Catholic satire, and not the report of a genuine so- 
ciety of emigrants from Temple-patrick, Ireland. Hogan’s Discourse on 
Predestination was a reply to this sentiment. 


But while the Presbyterians were chiefly concerned intellectually 
with keeping up their theological fences, as may be seen in the titles 
by Duffield, M’Dowell, and Pringle, the great outburst of pseudo-reli- 
gious emotionalism of the Great Revival was taking place, with its far- 
reaching effects upon the course of American Protestantism. This is 
reflected in the misleading title, A Review of the Noted Revival (1803), 
and, better, in the immediate interest in the evangelism of Lorenzo Dow 
(1805). This emotional strain doubtless agreed with the gentler mel- 
ancholy of Young’s Night Thoughts, beloved of Dr. Nisbet and Isabella 
Oliver, or of Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs. The same pe- 
riod saw the growth of Methodism. The parody on a sermon preached 
at a quarterly meeting of the Methodists at Shippensburg, the early 
center of Methodism in the valley, in 1805, recognizes the new move- 
ment. The Methodist’s Remonstrance, 1790, and the evidently satir- 
ical address to Mr. Toplady referring to his late writings, by which I 
Suppose was meant his controversy with Wesley, (1807) must contain de- 
fences of Methodism. Its growing strength is well seen also in the 
taking over of Dickinson College as a Methodist institution in 1833. 


Calvinism was represented also in much of the German element 
in our early history, as the references to the German Reformed Church 
and its seminary at Dickinson College, or to the Heidelberg Catechism, 
serve to show. Lutheranism was equally strong. Aside from alma- 
hacs and official journals, nearly all of the German titles may be said 
to be expressions of German Protestantism. Some of the latest works 
recorded in the bibliography are editions or translations of seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century German or Dutch works, of Schabalie, 
Zollikoffer, and Stark. The strength of the German element, as seen 
in the number of German titles, was one of the surprising results of 
this bibliography, for the presence of any German press here has 
scarcely been noted hitherto. Germany was influencing all Eu- 
rope at this time, not in the form of Protestantism, however, but of 
German Romanticism, which seems to have had no effect whatever 
here. I have indicated, in the poems of John Hayes, the echoes of 
what is usually called preromanticism, from England, but the Romantic 
Movement itself, unless we connect it with religious emotionalism, 
made no impression here. 


The bibliography was not, therefore, gathered merely as a curios- 
ity, but as an additional light upon our history, and hence upon our- 
selves. Bibliography in recent years has become almost a science in 
itself. For my part I have merely attempted to record each title ac- 
curately and fully. I have found a lively interest in such a biblio- 
graphy at the Pennsylvania State Library and at the New York City 
Public Library. The Library of Congress kindly supplied me with an 
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annotated list of Carlisle imprints there, prepared by Mr. Volta Parma. 
I owe much encouragement and assistance to Mr. Clarence §S. Brigham, 
director of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, and I am 
indebted for numerous courtesies to Mr. Homer Ames, librarian of the 
Hamilton Library Association of Carlisle. 

The exigencies of newspaper printing do not encourage an elabor- 
ate system of footnote references. Sometimes I have mentioned my 
authorities in full; sometimes I have indicated them briefly in paren- 
theses; and sometimes I have omitted them altogether. Some author- 
ities to which I have referred in abbreviation in the text are listed at 
the close of the preface. The same limitations, of newspaper printing, 
will explain why the type is somewhat smaller than is desirable in book- 
work. 
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References 


The following are titles of works which were referred to only in 
abbreviated form in the text. Works fully identified where cited in 
the text are not mentioned again here. 

p. 1. Dr. Wing’s History—History of Cumberland County, Pennsylva- 
nia. By Rev. Conway P. Wing, D.D. and others. (Philadelphia. 1879). 

p. 6. Warner, Beers, and Co., History—Anonymous. History of Cum- 
berland and Adams Counties, Pennsylvania. (Chicago. Warner, Beers, 
and Co. 1886.) 

p. 16. American Bibliography—See p. 78. 

p. 20. Mrs. Parkinson’s pamphlet—Mrs. Sarah Woods Parkinson. A 
Few Early Carlisle Publications. Carlisle. n.d. 

pp. 72 ff. Dr. Wing—A History of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Carlisle, Pa. By Rev. Conway P. Wing, D.D. (Carlisle. 1877). 

p. 96. Larousse—Pierre Larousse. Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 
XIXe Siecle. (Paris. 1866). 


Corrections 


p. 14. Collection of Washingtoniana. Dr. Davidson’s funeral ora- 
tion for Washington was published in a volume entitled Washingtoniana, 
published by William Hamilton at Lancaster, 1802. 

p. 27. For, Borunowski, read, Boruwlaski. 

p. 30. For, Mrs. Brookes, read, Mrs. Brooke. 

p. 32. The page reference to Spenser is found in a number of early 
editions of the Gentle Shepherd. Hence it is not certain but only pos- 
sible that Loudon used Vol. 25 of the British Theatre as copy. For this 
correction and for the record of performances of the Gentle Shepherd 
in America I am indebted Dr. Burns Martin and his recent work, Allan 
Ramsay (Cambridge, 1931). 

p. 37. For, Two editions, read, Three editions. (Another edition of 
the New England Primer, that of 1796, came to light after this section 
had been printed.) 

p. 39. For, petined, read, petitioned. 

p. 43. For, Cancho, read, Sancho. 

p. 44. For, gave Loudon privilege for first printing, read, gave Lou- 
don privilege of first printing. 

p. 58. The long vowels in the extract quoted from Hayes’s Ang- 
licized Greek were indicated by Italic type in the original, but since 
modern newspaper machines are also destitute of Italics, the quotation 
a® it stands does not do justice to the completeness of Hayes’s translit- 
eration. 

p. 65. For, Priestly, read, Priestley. 

p. 67. Mr. Leeds, in noting MacFarland’s printing in Shippensburg, 
was repeating Dr. Wing’s History of Cumberland County, p. 257f. 

p. 83. For, Rights of Man. Part of Second, read, Part the second. 

p. 110. For, Insonderheit fiir soiche, read, Insonderheit fiir solche. 
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Introduction—Carlisle Imprints, 1785-1835 


Except for a pamphlet written by Mrs. Sarah Woods Parkinson, 
entitled, “A Few Early Carlisle Publications,” no attempt has ever 
been made at the history of the prolific early press of Carlisle. The 
presence of a collection of about fifty volumes in the Hamilton Library, 
and the addition of titles from a similar collection in the Pennsylvania 
State Library at Harrisburg, suggested the making of a list as complete 
as possible of the books, pamphlets, and broadsides printed in Carlisle 
in the half-century following the establishment of its first press. Such 
a list proves to be surprisingly large. When Dr. Wing wrote his his- 
tory of Cumberland County, about fifty years ago, he estimated that 
there had been twenty or twenty-five imprints during this period. The 
humber, however, exclusive of hewspapers, is nearer two hundred. 


Such a list is of some value because a record of the books printed 
or reprinted is a record of the thought of the community, which was 
representative of growing German and Scotch-Irish frontier towns. And 
the character of that thought largely determined the character of those 
communities today. It is interesting also to observe how the chief 
events of national and European history are recorded in this list. There 
are echoes of the Indian wars, the Revolution, the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion, the French Revolution, the X.Y.Z affair. the war with Tripoli, the 
Louisiana Purchase, the War of 1812; each resulted in some sort of 
publication in Carlisle. But the influence was not always from the 
centers of civilization to the frontier, for half a dozen of the writers 
in Carlisle at this time were sufficiently eminent to attract national at- 
tention. Some fifteen or twenty of these early books, writers, or print- 
ers, have seemed of such interest as to deserve extended notes, or es- 
sayS concerning them alone. Briefer explanatory notes will some- 
times be found appended to titles in the bibliography. 


These early residents of Carlisle were men of varied interests, like 
surselves, and it is interesting to see how they responded to the events 
and ideas of their day. We see, for instance, how the Whiskey Insur- 
rection made one man resort to Don Quixote, and another to the 
prophet Samuel; how primitivistic sentiment caused one writer to turn 
che love story of a Gaelic heroine into Greek verse, while protest against 
it caused another to collect two volumes of Indian atrocities; how re- 
ligious zeal led one pastor to translate the entire book of Psalms into 
verse, and another to revive the Pelagian heresy in six hundred pages. 
The printers gathered a lively assembly into the libraries of Carlisle, 
where Stephen Decatur met John Paul Jones, and Thomas Paine might 
be juxtaposed to the Rev. Thomas Scott. 


It is not probable that anyone has taken the trouble to make a 
bibliography of the imprints of any other town so small as Carlisle dur- 
ing this period, so that it is difficult to say whether the publishing ac- 
tivity of the town was very remarkable; at present I know of nothing 
to compare with it. This activity was increased during the early years 
of the nineteenth century by the printing of numerous volumes for met- 
ropolitan publishing firms, who must have found the cost of printing 
cheaper here than in the cities. But with the introduction of stereo- 
typing, about 1820, the book-printing industry returned to the city. In 
1795, ten years after the establishment of Kline’s press, Carlisle was 
described as a town of 300 houses and 1500 inhabitants, by the “Uni- 
versal Gazeteer,” London; in 1830, at the close of the period concerning 
us, it contained 650 houses and 3,708 inhabitants, according to C. D. 
Rishel, in “Life and Adventures of David Lewis” (1890, p. 10). 
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George Kline and the Gazette 


The first press:to be established in Carlisle was that of George 
Kline and George Reynolds. The date of its setting up is not known, 
but it was probably not long before the beginning of the Carlisle Gazette 
and Western Repository of Knowledge, published by these men. Ac- 
cording to later files, the first number of the. Gazette appeared on Au- 
gust 10, 178d. ahh 

- Nothing is known of George Reynolds, whose name disappears from 
the Gazette with the issue of August 3rd, 1791. The paper was pub- 
lished by Kline‘alone until 1817. “i 

' Of .George Kline we may glean a number of facts from official rec- 
ords and from the files of his newspaper. He emigrated from Ger- 
many, and, after ten or twelve years of newspaper publishing, attained 
to considerable political influence in the county. He was Register and 
Recorder for the county from 1798 to 1804 and again from 1809 to 1816. 
His name frequently appears in the notices of political meetings which 
were printed in the Gazette. In October, 1802, we find him secretary 
of a Republican meeting which made a change in the county ticket, 
and in September, 1803, he was chairman of the Democratic-Republican 
meeting which selected the county ticket. In an address to his readers 
on January 5, 1803, Kline declares his political principles to be those 
of Jeffersonian democracy. In August, 1804, he served as secretary 
of the standing commiitee of the Cumberland County Republicans, and 
in October of that year ‘he was the secretary at a meeting of which 
Oliver Pollock (whose career will be described later), was chairman, to 
urge the presidential ticket of Jefferson and Clinton. An office less 
purely political was his membership on the committee of arrangements 
for Carlisle’s celebration of the national festival which had been: de- 
ciared over the Louisiana Purchase, in April, 1804. 


Kline’s political fortunes suffered a change in 1805. In that year 
the Republican party split into factions, one of which supported Gov- 
ernor M’Kean for reelection and opposed a revision of the state consti- 
tution, and was therefore known as the Constitutional-Republican party. 
Another faction, the Democratic-Republicans, supported Simon Snyder, 
then speaker of the State House, and proposed to limit the tenure of 
the judiciary and to reduce the governor’s patronage by constitutional 
revision. Kline decided to support the latter party. The Constitu- 
tional-Republicans then started the Cumberland Register, edited by 
Archibald Loudon, as their party paper. The very name suggests that 
they were disgusted with the living Register of the county and had 
created a rival. After M’Kean’s election, Francis Gibson was appointed 
by him to be “Register and Recorder of the County of Cumberland, in 
the room of George Kline, removed.” This was in November, 1805. 
A year later he was defeated by Hendel for county commissioner. 


An advertisement dated September 14, 1805, in the Carlisle Herald, 
oe the resolutions adopted by the Constitutionalists, which read 
in part: 


“Proposals for printing and circulating a newspaper, entitled, The 
Cumberland. Register, Society of Constitutional Republicans. Ata reg- 
ular meeting of the society of Constitutional Republicans, held on Tues- 
day the 27th of August last, at the County Hall, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted, to wit: Whereas the printer of the 
Carlisle Gazette, has refused to publish an address, unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted by this society on the 6th instant; And whereas, 
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he has also shut up his press: And whereas he has moreover with un- 
paralleled ingratitude and partiality, not only refused to permit this 
society, in an honorable and decent way, through the medium of his 
paper, to promote the election of Thomas M’Kean (his benefactor) but 
has joined the enemies of our happy constitution, (which he has sworn 
to support) and of our venerable chief magistrate Thomas M’Kean; by 
whose generosity he has for more than five years held and still holds 
the office of Register and Recorder. 

Therefore, resolved, that we deem the printer of the Carlisle Ga- 
zette unworthy of our support; and consider him a person on whom 
we can place no trust or confidence. 


Resolved, that we recommend to our constitutional brethren, to be 
vigilant and active in detecting, exposing, and counteracting the cal- 
umnies and poison of this unprincipled Gazette.” 


The Carlisle Herald for October 4, 1805, contained the following tes- 
timonial of .Kline’s character: 


“How long will the people of Cumberland County suffer themselves 
to be insulted and bamboozled out of their sober senses by the lying, 
slanderous and treacherous editor of the Carlisle Gazette? His press 
is, and has been for several years past, the deposit and office from whence 
issue the imaginations of wicked men whose hearts think only evil 
continually. It is true that he can write none himself; but he is the 
aider and abettor of the villian who stabs in the dark, the fair fame 
of every honest and respectable man in the county, and therefore he 
incurs equal guilt with the assassin. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ What has been the conduct of George Kline for many years 
past? Has it been that of a sober, discreet, and chaste minded per- 
son? Or has he for days together absented himself from his wife and 
family, loitering under beastly intoxication in taverns and brothels? 
Editors of his cast have arrogantly assumed to themselves the high 
distinction to guide us in our political belief!” ete. 


This outspoken denunciation is signed “One of the People,’ who 
was evidently a man who did not mind stabbing the fair fame of an 
honest and respectable man himself. 

In the same issue of the Herald a letter from “No Traytor” reads 
in part: 

“If any person will only take pains of casting his eye through Kline’s 
files, he will find that Kline, like the faction he attempts to support, 
has gone several times round the political compass. Since his pas- 
sage was paid from Germany, he was once a violent Federalist—then in 
°99 he like a weather cock turned right around, and became as violent 
a Republican, and now has turned the artillery of his scandalous press 
upon the Republican cause and under the auspices of one M’Anulty, a 
fugitive from justice in diguise, is now defaming his old benefactor 
M’Kean and battering down the constitution.” 


These letters, of course, were written by Kline’s pseudonymous po- 
litical enemies, and the expression of political odium in those days was 
exceeded only by the language of theologians and scholars of a former 
age, I have come upon no impartial opinion or character-sketch of 
Kline. It is certain that he was a good practical printer, an enterpris- 
ing publisher, a keen politician, an active volunteer captain of militia, 
and at least sufficiently educated and dependable to fill competently 
the office of county register and recorder. Otherwise he was probably 
undistinguished, unless it be for a fondness for drink, with which he 
was charged more than once. 
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While he must have lost much of his political patronage in the 
temporary downfall of his party, he remained active in politics, for in 
the Gazette for Oct. 2, 1807, we read that he was secretary of the Re- 
publican caucus which chose the county ticket. In the following year 
he had his revenge, for his candidate, Simon Snyder, was elected gov- 
ernor. In the Gazette for August 26 of this year Kline sums up a long 
repartee of charges between the Herald and Gazette. Again charged 
with insobriety, he replies, “Whisky—-What a bugbear to these sober 
men! Can this be a family hatred!!!” Kline was made Register 
and Recorder again in 1809 and held the office until 1816, when he was 
succeeded by William Line, although the American Volunteer was still 
charging him with misconduct on February 20th of the following year, 
when the rival paper desired an explanation of the discrepancy between 
the bill for $21.00 presented by Kline for approving six guardians’ ac- 
counts, and the amount of $6.00 allowed him by the court. The last 
editorial controversy of which I found record was his lively lawsuit ver- 
sus James Peacock, the editor of the Harrisburg Republican, reported 
in the issue of August 15, 1817. Kline had alleged that the State 
Treasurer had borrowed the State’s money from banks for sixty days 
each year for his own use. Kline was awarded the decision of the 
lawsuit and Peacock appealed, but later withdrew his appeal. This 
was during the campaign of Heister for governor. 


Kline’s military career seems to have been confined to the anti- 
French excitement of 1798. The Gazette for July 4th, 1798 printed the 
address of a committee of six students representing the student body 
of Dickinson College, sent to President John Adams, supporting a firm 
stand against the insults of France. The address was answered warm- 
ly and the reply of the President appeared in the same issue of the Ga- 
zette. The address and reply are dated June 18 and June 25. The 
same Gazette for July 4th also advertised the publication of an edi- 
tion of the Document and Dispatches Delivered to Congress 8rd of 
April; with the instructions from the President ... to the envoys at 
Paris on the X.Y.Z mission. It was the widespread publication of these 
state papers, an edition of which Kline had already printed for Lou- 
don two months before, which had turned the tide of public opinion to 
support the President against France. Finally, the same issue of the 
Gazette contained the following item: 


Military Association. Those who are desirous of joining a Volun- 
teer Infantry Company now forming, under the denomination of the 
Carlisle Blues, are informed that an association paper is open at the 
printing-office . . ! 


This “2nd Battalion, Light Infantry, called the Carlisle Blues” was 
commanded by Captain George Kline, as we learn from the “Return of 
Officers in the militia of the brigade of Cumberland Co., July 9, 1798,” 
(Pa. Archives, 6th s., IV.659.) And in the Gazette for August 22, 
1798, there is a notice of enrollment and drill of the Carlisle Blues, 
signed by George Kline, Captain. 


Little else is now known about Kline personally. His wife, says 
Mrs. Parkinson, was Rebecca Weiss, daughter of Judge Lewis Weiss, 
and a sister of Mrs. John Wyeth of Harrisburg. Wyeth was a well- 
known printer and publisher. This relationship will explain the ap- 
pearance in the Gazette, e.g. for December 30, 1789, of the advertise- 
ment of “Lewis Weiss, Scrivener, Office opposite the Church Burying- 
ground, Arch St., Philadelphia.” He offered to draw all manner of 
ie and translate contracts, etc., from French, German, Dutch and 

atin. 
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It would be a mistake to think of early editors such as Kline as we 
think of a modern newspaper editor. The modern editor not only prints 
what he considers sensational or important in national and foreign af- 
fairs, but is equally awake to anything which affects only the community 
served by his paper. As an editorial writer he is an observer of events, 
whose greatest asset is his common sense. The earliest publishers in Car- 
lisle seem to have been first of all practical printers, who eked out their 
incomes by publishing the organ of some group or party. The news 
columns of the four-page weeklies were filled with articles clipped from 
foreign or from metropolitan American papers, usually placed on the 
first and second pages. Speeches of state governors and national pres- 
idents were reported in full. The live page was the third, and car- 
ried new advertisements and such local news as was recorded. Local 
news received little attention, and was limited almost entirely to no- 
tices of births and deaths and local election results and predictions. The 
last page contained continued advertisements and micellaneous articles. 


- The reports of crimes committed throughout the country were the only 


approach to sensational news. Events of some significance to the pub- 
lic, such as the opening of a new stage line to Baltimore, would not 
be noticed elther as news or editorially, the sole announcement being 
an advertisement. For political comment the editors relied upon let- 
ters sent in by party enthusiasts, usually signed with a nom de plume. 
Such a method of editing a paper explains the absurd charge of illiter- 
acy against Kline. Occasionally a paragraph appeared, apparently 
written by the editor but almost no editorial comments or leading ar- 
ticles were written. Every printer, however, had to have a knowl- 
edge of spelling and grammar, (which was then not so meticulous, espe- 
cially in regard to completeness of sentences and to the agreement of 
the verb with its subject); moreover, many of the books printed by 
Kline and Loudon were extremely attractive typographically. It is to 
be remembered that the early editors worked with the conditions of 
the frontier. The alternative title to the Gazette was the Western 
Repository of Knowledge, and to the second volume, 1786, was added the 
motto, “We follow the sun.” The inhabitants of the “western coun- 
try,” as Dr. Davidson called it in 1794, desired to be kept abreast of 
the life of the eastern seaboard and of Europe; hence the disappointing 
meagerness of local news. 


In April, 1793, Mr. Evans records, (American Bibliog., 25264) the 
printing office and book store was removed to Main street, nearly op- 
posite the Rev. Dr. Davidson (No. 37) and next door to Mr. John Pol- 
lock, in the house lately occupied by Mr. Moses Thomson. This may 
have been No. 28, later the site of Loudon’s Whitehall. Loudon was at 
the sign of the Bible, West High street, possibly this site, in 1795. 


A subject on which the Gazette fails to inform us is the extent of 
Kline’s publications in German. Kline himself was a German, and 
printed in German as well as English from the beginning. 


In his paper for August 29, 1787, he printed his advertisement for 
linen rags in German: “Der hochste Preis und Baar-Geld wird gegeben 
fur reine Leinene Lumpen.” 


Kline announced on April 15, 1795 that he “has removed his English 
and German printing-office to the house formerly occupied by him, next 
door but one to Doctor George Stevenson.” Occasionally an adver- 
tisement was printed in German as well as English, one such being 
F. I. Haller’s announcement of the opening of a law office, October 8, 
1798. The history of the German press in Carlisle has never been in- 
vestigated. It is certain that for about ten years, and possible :.at 
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: ty or even thirty years, at least one German newspaper was 
atthe a cents in Carlisle, but of the thousands of copies printed only 
ove is known to have survived, although fairly complete files of the 
Gazette, Cumberland Register, Herald, and other papers of the same 
time have come down to us. The Wisconsin Historical Society possesses 
a copy of the Unpartheyische Americaner of Carlisle for Sept. 13,1809, 
doubtless published by F. Sanno. In his issue for February 7, 1798, Kline 
published proposals for a German weekly to be called the Deutsche 
Zeitung, but whether he actually published the paper is not known. The 
only really definite evidence of Kline’s publishing a newspaper in Ger- 
man is a letter the American Volunteer for September 24, 1818, which 
tells us that the Rev. Charles Helfenstein translated for “Kline’s Ger- 
man paper” in 1817. In the Gazette of June 21, 1815, Kline adver- 
tised for sale his German types, 6 pica to long primer inclusive, suffi- 
cient to carry on a German printing establishment. Perhaps no buyer 
was found. At any rate Kline’s successor, M’Farland, in the first num- 
ber of the Spirit of the Times and Carlisle Gazette, announced that pro- 
posals would be issued shortly for a German paper. 


One of the difficulties of newspaper publishing in the eighteenth 
century in western towns was the scarcity of paper, Sometimes the 
Gazette appeared on a smaller sheet, or with two pages instead of four. 
Hence the Gazette’s interest in the first paper mill to be set up in the 
county, in 1795. This mill was established by William Ducket, and the 
site described as 16 miles from Harrisburg, (evidently a mistake for 
Carlisle), and 5 miles from Shippensburg, “known by Leeper’s mill,” 
where he manufactured all kinds of paper. One Squire Charles Leeper 
is known to have run a sawmill in Mifflin township in the early 1780's, 
(Warner, Beers, & Co., History, etc.), and this must have been the site 
of Ducket’s paper mill. In the Gazette of Sept. 16, 1795 we read, “The 
Editor has the satisfaction to inform his readers that this day’s Ga- 
zette ig printed on paper made at Ducket’s mill in this county.” 


Possibly at Ducket’s mill Kline disposed of the rags for which he 
advertised constantly, as did Loudon also. Kline could not rival Lou- 
don in the variety of his merchandising, but in addition to rags, he ad- 
vertised that “the highest price is given for rabbit skins if brought to 
the printing office in Carlisle,” (Feb. 23, 1791), and also that “Dr. An- 
derson’s Pills, prepared by Dr. M’Naughtan, the only preparator in Amer- 
ica” are to be sold at the office (Aug. 4, 1790). These pills were fa- 
mous. Almost a century before this, Tom Brown in describing “What 
a Frenchman observed in London” in his Amusements, (c.1700), said, 
“There are at least half a score pretenders to Anderson’s Scotch pills, 
and the Lord knows who has the true preparation.” And as late as 
1843 the proprietor of an ancient patent still sold these pills in Edin- 
burgh. Patrick Anderson, physician to Charles I, claimed to have 
brought from Venice the prescription for these mild aperient pills, 
which he described in a Latin work entitled Grana Angelica, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in the year 1635. (Dict. Nat. Biog.) 


Several other advertisements or notices give us glimpses of the 
old Gazette office and the methods of its publication. Subscriptions 
might be paid in cash or in goods. On October 8, 1800, Kline adver- 
tises: “***Such of the subscribers to this Gazette and whose subscrip- 
tion is to be paid in wood, are requested to deliver at the office their 
respective payments.” And similarly on August 25, 1802, he said: 
“The Editor continues in soliciting those of his subscribers who are in 
arrears to make payment; and in order to make it as convenient as 
possible, he will receive wheat, rye, and corn, at the market price, the 
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same being merchantable, and delivered to him before the first of Oc- 
tober next.” 

In January, 1804, Kline advertised that one of his apprentices had 
run away, and offered 17 cents reward for his apprehension. 


When an epidemic prevented the publication of the issue of Sep- 
tember 7, 1804, the next week’s paper said: “The Editor informs his 
readers, owing to the sickness in his family, in which all his working 
hands were included, prevented him from issuing a Gazette last week; 
he hopes this reason may be sufficient with his readers when they take 
in view the general calamity which pervades our county.” 


On rare occasions an extra edition in the form of a “postscript” or 
a broadside sheet appeared. On Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1787, the extra 
sheet contained the “resolutions of the convention of September 17, 1787, 
to submit the Federal constitution to the consideration of the United 
States in congress assembled.” 


Because the news columns were so much devoted to state, national 
and world affairs already well known to us, the advertisements in the 
Gazette are often more interesting than the news, for in them the life 
of the community is accurately reflected. There are exceptions, such 
as the report of a duel: “On Saturday morning last a duel was fought 
near this place by Messrs. John Duncan and James Lamberton, when 
the former unhappily received a ball through his head, which instantly 
deprived him of life. By this melancholy accident his wife had lost 
an affectionate husband, his five children a tender parent, and society 
one of its most valuable citizens. He was honest, benevolent, generous 
and brave.” The duel occurred June 22, 17938. 


A few advertisements chosen at random will show how interesting 
they may be. They are all from The Gazette. 








A healthy, industrious negro wench to be sold; she is about nine- 
teen years old, has had the small-pox and measles, and is duly regis- 
tered. Enquire of the printer. 

(Jan. 16, 1788) 


Whoever has borrowed the Ist, 19th, 20th, and 21st vols. of Swift’s 
Works from the printers, would be thanked to return them immediately. 
(March 19, 1788) 


John Smith has removed from the Sign of the Rising Sun to that 
old and commodious tavern, the Bunch of Grapes, Main Street, Carlisle. 
(April 30, 1788) 


Carlisle, June 24, 1789. The members of the Union Fire Company 
of Carlisle are requested to meet with their buckets on Saturday next, 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, in order to exercise the Engine. No- 
tice will be given by ringing of the bell. Sam. Postlethwait, Clerk. 


The Corps of Light-Horse, Infantry and Artillery, will parade on 
Saturday, the Fourth of July next. It is expected they will meet pre- 
cisely at ten o’clock; prepared with eleven rounds of powder. 


***By order of the Burgesses of this borough, the assize of bread 
is to be as follows, viz: A sixpenny loaf well baked to weigh two pounds 
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five ounces avoirdupois with the usual allowance to the baker—each 
loaf to be marked with the two first letters of their names. Market 
price of flour being 24 shillings per cwt. 
John Morrison, Clerk of the market. 
Carlisle, 20th July, 1790. 
N.B. As the market in future will be regulated by the Borough 
laws it is expected that no person will plead ignorance. 


Stop Devil! 
Whereas my wife, Mary, has eloped my bed and board, without just 


cause or provocation, I therefore warn all persons... 
(Dec. 1, 1790) 


For sale, a likely young Mulatto Boy, a slave for life, and regis- 


tered according to law. Enquire of the printer. 
(Aug. 30, 1791) 


A contract is offered to any person or persons who will engage to 
build a bridge over the Canodoguinet Creek, at the mouth of the Letart 
Spring—and the terms made known by applying to Ephraim Blaine, 
Wm. Chambers, Alexander M’Beath, or Robert Kenny. | 

(Carlisle, March 17th, 1792) 


Strayed from a drove of pack horses between Strasburg and Car- 
lisle, two small bay mares with black manes and tails, marked with 
pack saddles, they had been lately shod all round, one of them had lost 
her right eye and had a bell on. A reward of six dollars will be given 
for delivering them at A. Scott & Co.’s store, in Strasburg, or to the 
printer hereof. 

(Carlisle, May 15th, 1793.) 


; Strayed from the Commons, sometime ago, a Red Cow, giving 
milch. Whoever will bring her, (or give information) to the printer 
hereof, shall receive ten shillings. 

(Sept. 21, 1796) 


Circus, Gaol Yard, Carlisle. 
Wed., July 25, 1798 
Mr. Sully, Master Franklin, Mr. Johnson— 
Exhibition of horsemanship, ete. 
Box % of a dollar. Pitt half a dollar. 
(July 25, 1798) 


Chinese Doctor 
Dr. John Howard, lately from Canton in China, now living in York 
Street, at Weise’s tavern—(He commends the herbs and roots he has 
brought with him from China), 
(Aug. 12, 1800) 


To William Ramsay, Esq. 
Orphan Grinder, Carlisle. 
Sir. Nine years ago you put yourself in possession of the money 
and proceeds of the sale of the personal property of Andrew Scott, 
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dec’d & whilst you rioted and sported in affluence yourself, neglected, 
despised, and ill treated his orphan children, etc., ete. 

(This from the Spirit of the Times, which succeeded the Gazette, 
May 9, 1820). 


Among notices of interest in the early newspapers are the stage 
schedules, from which we may learn something of the conditions of 
travel. The Gazette for November 4, 1801, for instance, informs us 
that the stage arrived at Lancaster from Philadelphia on Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday. The stage arrived at Carlisle from Lancas- 
ter on Monday and Friday at 8 a. m., and reached Chambersburg at 
6 p. m. on the same days. 

From the Herald, for June 17, 1814, we learn that a stage had be- 
gun to run between Carlisle and Baltimore, twice weekly. It left Bal- 
timore Sunday and Wednesday mornings at 4 a. m., reaching York 
Springs the same day. The journey was continued from York Springs 
on the following mornings at 4 a. m., and the travellers breakfasted at 
Carlisle. The stage for Baltimore left Fogel’s Hotel, Carlisle, each Mon- 
day and Thursday at 8 p. m., reaching York Springs the same day, 
whence it left at 4 a. m. the following morning, and arrived in Balti- 
more at 6 p. m. A stage left Carlisle daily for Carlisle Sulphur 
Springs, 


Two Orations of Dr. Nisbet 


The year of the establishment of the Carlisle Gazette, 1785, was 
also the year that Dr. Charles Nisbet arrived in Carlisle to become 
first president of Dickinson College. A sermon preached before the 
trustees of the college and an address to the students on his reelection 
as principal, both delivered by Dr. Nisbet in 1786, are among the first 
works known to have been issued from the Carlisle press. 

Dr, Nisbet’s career is a familsar story. He was born in 1736, the 
son of a Scotch schoolmaster in East Lothian, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He entered the Presbyterian ministry and 
served several pastorates, the last before he came to America being at 
Montrose in Forfarshire, Scotland. Shortly after the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War, he came to America, but it is not so, as the author of 
the article in the Dictionary of National Biography suggests, that his 
open zeal for colonies, then the enemies of the British government, 
made his continued residence in Scotland too uncomfortable. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Princeton in 1783. His 
fame as a preacher and scholar preceeded him to this country, where 
his very unusual gifts of mind were soon recognized. He was soon 
credited with the ability to repeat verbatim the whole of the Aeneid 
and of Young’s Night Thoughts, rather an oddly sorted pair of literary 
enthusiasms. Dr. Davidson tells us that Dr. Nisbet knew Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, Italian, low Dutch, and German. 

Dr. Nisbet’s sermon before the trustees of the college, was pub- 
lished as: 

“The usefulness and importance of human learning, a sermon 
preached before the trustees of Dickinson College. Met at Carlisle, 
May 11, 1786; and published at their desire. By Charles Nisbet, D.D., 
Principal of said College. ‘Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, Rec- 
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tique cultus pectora roborant.’—Hor. Carlisle: Printed by Kline and 
Reynolds. 32 pp.” 

Wie a ‘pees this sermon was chosen Acts VII, 22: “And Moses 
was learned in aj] the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in 
words and in deeds.” “It is proposed,” said Dr. Nisbet, “first more 
generally to shew the usefulness of human learning. Secondly to 
point out in particular its tendency to form good citizens, and to quali- 
fy youth for the most eminent stations in society, keeping in view the 
example of Moses, and benefits he derived from the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians; and in the last place to make a few inferences from the doc- 
trine delivered.” As the sermon continued, the usefulness of learning 
was shown to lie in the enlargement and ready exercise of the powers 
of the mind which it produces; in the satisfaction in part of the God- 
given desire for knowledge; and in the help learning affords to morals. 
Learning furthermore makes the student acquainted with the most ex- 
emplary characters, and puts him in possession of the collected wisdom 
of the ages. The greatest usefulness of learning is its subserviency to 
religion. 

The sermon closes: “If Moses needed diligent application and va- 
rious studies, though he had the gift of prophecy and of working mir- 
acles; diligence must be much more necessary for you, who have no 
reason to expect supernatural gifts. Your parents expect that you will 
be diligent and much of their happiness depends on your success and 
good conduct. May God Almighty incline your minds to the love and 
study of true wisdom, and turn all our labors to your benefit and that 
of the public, that you may be qualified to fulfill and adorn every sta- 
tion, and like Moses be mighty in words and in deeds.” 

Dr. Nisbet was not happy in his presidency of the college at first. 
He felt, as one can easily understand, that he had been misled as to 
the stage of development of the infant college. He made indiscreet 
statements describing his position here, and some of his letters, we 
learn from Judge Edward W. Biddle’s “Founding and Founders of Dick- 
inson College,” were published in English newspapers. So he made 
enemies, who declared that Dr. Nisbet could not have the best inter- 
ests of the college at heart. His family, housed on marshy ground 
along the Letort Spring, suffered illnesses during the first hot sum- 
mer. Moreover the trustees proposed (but did not make) a reduction in 
his salary. From this combination of causes Dr. Nisbet resigned. He 
was urged to reconsider his resignation, however, and some under- 
Standing being arrived at with the trustees, he was reelected principal 
or president of the college. His address to the students of the college 
on this occasion was published, with the title: 

“An address to the students of Dickinson College, by the Rev. 
Charles Nisbet, D.D., on his reelection to the office of principal of said 
college. Carlisle: Printed by Kline and Reynolds. (1786) 16 pp.” 

The address to the students was chiefly an exhortation to them to 
be diligent in study. He makes the following reference to his own 
position: 

“If abandoning an honorable and independent station and renounc- 
ing the society of many valuable and long tried friends; if my crossing 
the vast Atlantic, and exposing my life to the perils of a new climate, are 
not sufficient to persuade you of my good wishes, it will be needless 
te use any words to that purpose. . 

“The troubles and distresses of my family, and the pains I have 
endured both in body and mind since my arrival in this country, I shall 
chearfully forget, if I shall be enabled to be subservient to the conduct- 
ing of your studies, and forming your taste and morals, so that you 
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may fulfil the hopes of your parents, and prove useful citizens to your 
country.” 

The book hunger of a man of literary habits removed to the west- 
ern wilderness, and the difficulty in obtaining books which the chief 
reason why the Carlisle press was prolific in the early days, is seen in 
this portion of his address: 

“As our public library is as yet but indifferently furnished, and 
could never supply the necessities of all, and as the procuring of a va- 
riety of books in a new country is utterly impossible, you ought to be 
much more diligent in the use of all the books you can command, espe- 
cially of such as lead to the knowledge of others. Without a toler- 
able acquaintance with literary history, a student cannot prosecute his 
studies.” 

The college library at this time, or several years later, contained 
3,000 volumes, according to the American Gazeteer, Abridged, of Jede- 
diah Morse, 1798. The same work describes Carlisle as a town of 400 
houses, chiefly stone and brick, and 1500 inhabitants. : 

These two brief pamphlets are the only printed works of Dr. Nis- 
bet that the preparation of this bibliography of Carlisle imprints has 
brought to light. Among collections of old books one occasionally 
comes upon four or five fat volumes labeled ‘Nisbet, on Theology,’ or 
the like, but these will be found to be the bound volumes of some stu; 
cdent’s reports of Dr. Nisbet’s lectures. The Dictionary of National 
Biography notes that Nisbet’s miscellaneous productions were collected 
and published in 1806, and that a memoir by Samuel Miller appeared 
in 1840. Both of these works must be rather rare; I have seen neither. 
It also lists an address to the students of Dickinson College as published 
in Edinburgh in 1786. This must be either an Edinburgh reprint or the 
original of the address noted above. The sermon and address, bound 
together, may be seen at the State Library of Pennsylvania. 


——— es 


Dr. Davidson's Writings 


Dr. Robert Davidson, who succeeded Dr. Nisbet in the presidency 
of Dickinson College, published half a dozen sermons or orations and 
his metrical translation of the Psalms in Carlisle, and so was one of 
the best known of the writers of early Carlisle. Dr. Davidson came 
from the University of Pennsylvania, where he was graduated in 4771, 
and where two years later he was an instructor and still later a pro- 
fessor of history. The University conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. In 1784 he came to Carlisle as vice-principal 
of Dickinson College and professor of history and belles-lettres, at 
the same time serving as pastor of the Presbyterian congregation of 
the town. From 1804 to 1809 he was the president or vice-president 
serving as president, of the college. He then retired from teaching, 
although he continued to preach until his death in 1812. He was 
honored by being made Moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in 1796. 


The first published work of Dr. Davidson was an epitome of the 
geography of the world in verse. The full title was: “Geogra- 
phy epitomized or a tour round the world: being a short but 
comprehensive description of the terraqueous globe. Attempted in 
verse (for the sake of the memory) and principally designed for the 
use of schools. By an American, Philadelphia, 1794.” Ona page be- 
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fel 


fore the text is printed a notice that the 55th Pennsylvania District 
copyright had been issued to Rev. Robert Davidson as author, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1794. However, the first edition of this work appeared in 1784 
when Dr. Davidson was finishing his term as professor in Philadelphia, 

According to Roger Brooke Taney, a pupil of Dr. Davidson, the en- 
tire poem was assigned to be memorized by the class in geography in 
Dickinson College, even to the acrostic containing the author’s name. 
Taney at the age of 77 could still recite most of the verses whose initial 
letters spelled ‘Robert Davidson.’ (Memoirs of Roger Brooke Taney, 
p. 42.) 
The first publication of Dr. Davidson in Carlisle was a Fourth of 
July oration delivered in 1787. Its printed form bore the title, “An 
oration on the independence of the United States of America, Delivered 
on the 4th of July, 1787. By the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D., pastor 
of the Presbyterian Congregation in Carlisle and Professor of History 
and Belles Lettres in Dickinson College. Carlisle: Printed by Kline 
and Reynolds.” 

Irom an introductory page, we learn that on Thursday the 5th of 
July, Dr. Davidson had been requested to allow his oration to be pub- 
lished by a committee of seven men, consisting of John Montgomery, 
Samuel Postlewaite, James Pollock, John Agnew, Robert Magaw, Sam- 
,uel A. MeCoskry, and Alexander M’Keehan. “The Doctor in reply, 
thanked the gentlemen for their politeness and the flattering terms in 
which they were pleased to speak of his performance.” 

The next page is headed, “Oration, etc.” and begins with this de- 
scriptive note: “His hearers being seated under a very agreeable bower 
—consisting of a brilliant circle of patriotic ladies, and a number of 
gentlemen,—no small part of whom had signalized themselves during 
the late war as Generals, Colonels, Majors, etc., and the officers of the 
Light Infantry Company, and of the Troop of Light Horse, with a num- 
ber of the gentlemen who compose those companies being also present 
—He arose and thus addressed them.” 

The Fourth of July oration then follows in full. Dr. Davidson 
spoke chiefly of the patriotic self-denial he had witnessed during the 
Revolution, and of the patriotic duties now before his hearers. 

The next publication of Dr. Davidson was the sermon preached be- 
fore President Washington on the occasion of Washington’s visit to Car- 
lisle during the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794. The town was a lively 
place during the autumn of that year, for it was a center of activity 
for both sides. Although the real center of the rebellion was farther 
west, at Pittsburgh, there were several demonstrations against the ex- 
cise at Carlisle; and at the same time, the town was the rendezvous 
for the troops called to march westward to quell the revolt. 

Both local and national histories, (e.g., McMasters), have mentioned 
Carlisle as one of the centers of revolt. Two Liberty Poles were set 
up on the Public Square, the first on September 8th, bearing the words, 
“Liberty and No Excise, & Whisky.” This was cut down the next 
morning. But several days later another was erected, proclaim- 
ing “Liberty & Equality,” when a large number of people came 
into town from the country, some of them armed. Two men 
were killed in the disturbances by government troops; one in 
quarrel, and another by a posse who were searching for the man’s 
brother. One gathers that public opinion generally favored the gov- 
ernment, but sympathy for the revolters was not restricted to farmers 
who ran their own stills, which they did not only for their own use, 
but to convert their crops into the most convenient form for export 
and exchange. One of the inciters to revolt was Alexander M’Keehan, 
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then the County Treasurer, and one of the committee which requested 
the printing of Dr. Davidson’s oration of 1787. Modern historians have 
suggested that the excise was indeed severe, for the Federalists wel- 
comed it as making necessary and popular a show of central authority. 


The visit of George Washington and the presence of federal troops 
strengthened the already dominant opinion in favor of the government. 
Governor Mifflin of Pennsylvania was the first of the more distinguished 
visitors to arrive, and he addressed a large gathering in the Presby- 
terian Church on October Ist. George Washington and Alexander Ham- 
ilton arrived on October 3rd, and all three were among Dr. Davidson’s 
audience on the following Sunday. The sermon then delivered is pre- 
served in print, a pamphlet of 29 pages, entitled, “A Sermon, on the 
Freedom and Happiness of the United States of America, Preached in 
@arlisle, on the 5th October, 1794. And Published at the Request of 
the Officers of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Troops of Light Horse. 
By Robert Davidson, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Car- 
lisle, and one of the professors in Dickinson College. Philadelphia. 
Printed by Samuel H. Smith for Robert Campbell, 1794.” As a Phila- 
delphia publication, this sermon will not be found in our list of Car- 
lisle imprints. Kline advertised it for sale, at the printing Office and 
at J. Montgomery’s store, in the Gazette for Jan. 28, 1795. 

Dr. Davidson took his text for this sermon from 2 Samuel VII:23. 
Throughout the sermon he repeats, “What nation in the earth is like the 
American people?” The footnotes added to the sermon are more in- 
teresting to us, after the lapse of time, than the address itself. Dr. 
Davidson spoke of the “sons of science, particularly those educated at 
this place.” A footnote to this states that Dickinson College has grad- 
uated eighty men, at least, “and promises to be a blessing to the West- 
ern Country if supported by a generous public.” (p. 23). 

Another footnote, (p. 27), explains that at this time were encamped 
on the commons of Carlisle, many gentlemen who had left the com- 
forts of lite supplied by an independent fortune, lying on Straw, and 
doing the duties of soldiers. “What zeal for liberty and good govern- 
ment did this testify.” 


Toward the end of his sermon, Dr. Davidson praised the adminis- 
tration of the government, and then added this footnote (p, 28): “The 
President of the United States, Governor Mifflin, and many other gen- 
tlemen of high rank being present, the Preacher was restrained from 
saying as much as he could have wished on this subject” (the praise of 
Washington) “lest the expression of his real sentiments might have ap- 
peared to some the language of adulation.” 


Washington noted the occasion in his diary, but so briefly that one 
cannot tell what his impression was. The entry for October 5th, 1794, 
reads: “Went to the Presbyterian meeting and heard Doctor Davidson 
Preach a political Sermon, recommendations of order and good govern- 
ment and the excellence of that of the United States.” (J. C. Fitzpat- 
rick. Diaries of George Washington. IV. 212.) 


Dr. Davidson addressed the troops from Carlisle again on the re- 
turn from the western parts of the state. His speech is not separately 
published, but occupied 3% columns of the Gazette for Dec. 24, 1794, 
where it is headed, “An Address to the Volunteers, from Carlisle and 
its Vicinity, on their Return from the Western Expedition; Delivered in 
Carlisle, 12th Dec. 1794, by the Rev. Doctor Davidson.” 


Having preached a distinguished sermon in the presence of Wash- 
ington, Dr. Davidson’s funeral oration on the death of Washington, who 
died on December 14, 1799, naturally attracted much attention, and was 
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given the entire first page and half a column of the second, in the Ga- 
zette, being entitled, ‘‘A Funeral Oration, on the Death of Gen. George 
Washington, Delivered, on the 10th inst. in the Presbyterian Church of 
Carlisle, to a Crowded Assembly of the Military and Other Citizens, by 
Robert Davidson, D.D.” This oration is said, by Dr. Wing and others, 
tc have been published later in a collection of Washingtoniana. 

In several issues of Kline’s Gazette in July and August, 1795, ap- 
peared, “The Signs of the Times: or the Overthrow of the Papal 
Tyranny in France, the prelude-of destruction to Popery and Despotism: 
but Peace to Mankind. By T. Bickeno. (4th edn., London.) Epitomized 
by the Reverend Robert Davidson, D.D.” This was a review or epi- 
tome of a book directed against the Roman Catholic Church, apparent- 
ly inspired by some events in the French Revolution. It seems to have 
identified the Roman Church with the beast of the Book of Revelations. 
Bishop Carroll answered the articles, but Kline declined to print his re- 
ply, which is printed in Rev. H. G. Ganss’ “History of St. Patrick’s 
Church,” 1895, p. 108. 


Besides those already noticed, at least three other addresses of Dr. 
Davidson are preserved in the files of Carlisle newspapers. The Car- 
lisle Gazette for Feb. 1, 1804, prints in full the funeral oration delivered 
by Dr. Davidson on Dr. Nisbet, who had died on January 18th. In the 
Cumberland Register for October 29, 1805, was published, “by request, 
an address to the senior class, at their commencement, Dickinson- 
College, Carlisle, 25th September, 1805. By R. Davidson, D.D.” Finally, 
@ sermon on the death of Dr. Davidson, by the Rev. R. Cathcart, pub- 
lished in 1813, contained as an addendum “a short address from the 
late Dr. Davidson, to his hearers, on the late sacramental occasion.” 
Dr. Davidson was prevented by his last illness from conducting com- 
co Rare services, in September, 1812, and had sent this address to be 
read. 


The only works of Dr. Davidson besides his Fourth of July oration 
to be published separately in Carlisle were his metrical translation of 
the 119th Psalm, in 1811, and of the whole book of Psalms in 1812. 
The first of these was an unbound pamphlet of 32 pages entitled, “The 
Christian’s A. B, C, or, Golden Alphabet; for the Use of Children, in 
the School of Christ: or, the Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm: A New 
Metrical Verson; in Which the Spirit, and Beautiful Method of the 
Original, are Attempted to be Carefully Preserved. By R. Davidson, 
D.D., Minister of the Gospel in Carlisle.’ The character of this ver- 
sion is indicated by the title, but is best described in the author’s 
words in the preface: 


“There is also a method used, in imitation of the original, and for 
the aid of: the memory, which perhaps has never been before at- 
tempted. And though it may not meet the approbation of all, as ap- 
pearing too artificial and constrained; yet as the Same method is em- 
ployed by the inspired penman, and care has been taken that the orig- 
inal ideas should be as exactly and carefully copied, as they could have 
been in any other way; the author hopes that his attempt will meet 
with indulgence ;— 

“The method is this,—The psalm consists of 22 parts, according 
to the number of the Hebrew letters. Each part consists of eight lines 
or verses, and every line in each part, begins with the same letter. The 
first part is called, Aleph, and everyone of the 8 verses, in that part, 
begins with the letter, Aleph: and so on. throughout all the verses. 


“Tn like manner, in this version, the 6 leading lines, in each part, 
begin with the same letter. And as only 22 letters were necessary, 
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the other letters of our alphabet, Q, X, & Z, which are either mere sub- 
stitutes for other letters, or seldom begin a word, are left out.” (p. VI) 


The author treats U and V as being the same letter, and follows 
the regular order of the English alphabet, whose letters often agree 
with the similar sounds in the Hebrew alphabet. 


His success in translating this psalm or its favorable reception evi- 
dently encouraged Dr. Davidson to attempt a metrical translation of all 
the Psalms. This translation he completed and published in the fol- 
lowing year, with the title: 


“A New Metrical Version of the Whole Book of Psalms; in Various 
Measures; More Free, Plain and Harmonious, and More in the Lan- 
guage of the New Testament, Than Former Translations: With Occa- 
sional Notes and Illustrations. By R. Davidson, D.D., Gegrammena en- 
psalmois peri emou, Luke XXIV.44. Carlisle: Printed by Alexander and 
Phillips, 1812,” 419 p. The book was bound in full leather with a red 
leather label reading, Davidson’s Psalms. The copy in the Hamilton 
Library bears the autograph of J. B. Parker. 


This publication was the crowning work of Dr. Davidson’s career, ap- 
pearing in the year of his death. He must have enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a poet or critic of poetry, for John Hayes dedicated his Rural 
Poems (1807) to him, and Isabella Oliver’s volume of verse (1805) was 
prefaced by a letter from him. 


The turning into verse of the entire Book of Psalms was a large 
undertaking, and Dr. Davidson put forward his version not merely as 
versifications, but as new translations. He says of himself in the pre- 
face that he has “long wished to see the Psalms clothed in a more 
pleasing English dress, and more correspondent to the beauty and ma- 
jJesty of the original, than they have appeared in heretofore. Of for- 
mer works of this kind, some are too literal;—some, that are free, have 
departed farther than was necessary from the beautiful simplicity of 
the original; while mere paraphrases and imitations have by many been 
preferred to either a literal or free translation. It was conceived, 
therefore, that something might be done, which would avoid every ex- 
treme. The author does not presume to think highly of his own per- 
formance. He has attempted what he had conceived proper and prac- 
ticable; and hopes he has at least sketched the outlines of a picture, 
which abler painters may finish and colour in a more complete and ele- 
gant manner.” Farther on, he reminds the reader that Dr. Watts 
does not call his Psalms a version, but an imitation; whereas this is a 
translation, though somewhat free.” 


Dr. Davidson’s version was never adopted into use in the regular 
services of the church. It was not until April 4, 1824, that Watts’s ver- 
Sion was admitted as equally acceptable with Rouse’s version, which 


until that time was exclusively used, but afterwards was replaced by 
Watts’s Psalms. 


From the motto chosen for the title-page, “written ...in the psalms 
. concerning me,” we may infer that Dr. Davidson wished to empha- 
size the prophetic character of the Psalms. 


Of the “various metres” mentioned on the title-page, Dr. Davidson 
used either the common or long metre for all but fourteen of the psalms. 
Short metre he used nine times, and what he calls ‘particular metre’ in 
five cases. 


Of some of the favorite psalms he gives several renderings in dif- 
ferent metres. Extracts from his three translations of the 28rd Psalm 
may be taken as typical of the whole work. 
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From the version in particular metre: 
My shepherd is the Lord 
He'll every blessing grant: 
I trust his faithful word, 
That I shall never want: 
In pastures green 
He makes me ly, 
And leads me by 
The quiet stream. 


When I stray from the fold, 
And his good ways forsake; 
’Tis he restores my soul, 
And me to walk doth make 

In righteous ways; 

For his great name 

Is still the same; 

And his the praise. 


From the version in long metre: 
When dangers on all sides appear, 
And I pass through death’s gloomy vale, 
I will not yield to sinful fear, 
Nor shall my enemies prevail. 


For thou art ever with me, Lord, 

And still I look and pray to Thee; 
All needful help Thou wilt afford; 
Thy rod and staff shall comfort me. 


From the version in common metre: 
‘My table Thou has richly spread, 
In presence of my foes; 
With oil Thou dost anoint my head, 
And my cup overfiows. 


Goodness and mercy all my days 
Shall surely follow me; 

And in the house of God always 
My blest abode shall be. 





Flour For France 


In his American Bibliography, Charles Evans records two broad- 
sides printed in Carlisle which are of great interest because they show 
how this community made evident its sympathy for the French Revolu- 
tion. I have been unable to find the broadsides to examine them, but 
the long titles sufficiently indicate their character. The first broad- 
side is as follows: 

“Gentlemen, the inhabitants of the borough of Carlisle, have been 
desirous of testifying their attachment to the great cause of freedom, 
in which the French nation is now engaged, at the same time, they have 
been anxious to avoid the smallest violation of the neutrality enjoined 
by the President’s proclamation—a subscription has taken place, and 
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the resolutions herewith forwarded shew, the sense of the subscribers 
as to its disposal. (11 lines, Carlisle, George Kline, 1793). Broadside 
4to.” ; 

‘Half a dozen items in the Gazette give us further light upon this 
subscription of flour for France, and enable us to follow the growth of 
Sympathy for Franee. The first indication of the closeness and feel- 
ing with which events in France were followed is the account of a cele- 
bration, which we read in the issue of December 26, 1792. Although 
not definitely named, the event celebrated must have been the declara- 
tion of the Republic of France, on September 22, 1792. Among the 
“recent transactions” which were “deplored” would be the ‘September 
massacres.’ 

“The citizens of Carlisl—have anticipated the rising lustre of 
freedom in France, of which they themselves have experienced its meri- 
dian blaze. Although they have deplored many recent transactions in 
France they have always looked forward with hope to that goal of lib- 
erty to which Frenchmen must.at length arrive ... On Thursday last 
the bells rung in this town with short intervals from 3 o’clock until 9 
in the evening—At night the Court House was elegantly illuminated. 
Two beautiful transparencies were displayed from the upper windows 
of the Court House, with the following inscriptions in large letters leg- 
ible at a great distance—The one to the east significant to the event 
then celebrated, being in that quarter—Let Man Be Free. The other 
was to the south, intimating that despotism prevails most in that unfor- 
tunate hemisphere—Tyranny Is About to Cease. SBonfires accompanied 
the illuminations; and the evening was passed by the citizens in con- 
vivial meetings expressive of their satisfaction.” 

The second transparency, which sent its light toward the southern 
hemisphere, must have been intended to express encouragement from 
the community to the Spanish dependencies of Central and South 
America to declare their independence. 

During the spring and summer of the following year, 1798, Repub- 
lican enthusiasm ran high in the States, and nowhere was greater than 
throughout Pennsylvania. Honorary titles were abolished; everyone 
was “citizen;” the cockade was everywhere worn; and Republican so- 
cieties abounded. The notice of the first of a series of meetings held 
throughout the summer, looking toward the direct recognition of, and 
assistance for, the new French republic, appeared in the issue of May 
22nd: ; 
“Jas° The citizens of Carlisle and as many of the country as can 
attend, are requested to meet at the house of James Pollock, this af- 
ternoon at 5 o’clock, to consider the propriety of presenting an address 
to Citizen Genet, minister from the French Republic to the United 
States.” 

The question of the propriety of such an address was raised by 
President Washington’s proclamation of neutrality, combined with the 
fact that Ambassador Genet was making himself obnoxious by flout- 
ing all diplomatic proprieties, and in 1793 was dismissed by the Ameri- 
can government as persona non grata. The citizens assembled, however, 
must have agreed not only to address the French Republic through its 
ambassador, but also to show their sympathy in the practical form of 
cash and flour. In the Gazette for May 29th appeared the following: 


“Yesterday evening a subscription was opened in this borough, for 
the benevolent purpose of aiding the distressed friends of freedom in 
the Republic of France. In the course of a few hours upwards of 
eighty barrels of flour were subscribed. ’Tis hoped this measure will 
meet the approbation of every good citizen, and that similar exertions 
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will be made in every part of the state, to afford relief to a people 
whose blood and treasure have been liberally expended in the estab- 
lishment of the independence of this country.” 

The next issue of the Gazette, of June 5, 1793, bore the following 
invitation: 

te “Such persons as wish to become subscribers to a subscrip- 
tion which was opened last week for the benevolent purpose of aiding 
the distressed friends of freedom in the Republic of France, will have 
an opportunity of subscribing by calling at the printing office, where the 
subscription is left.” ) 

The Fourth of July celebrations of that year must have mingled 
rejoicing over the independence of the United States with that for the 
democracy of France. The celebration at Carlisle was marred by an 
accident, the account of which, from the Gazette of July 10, 1793, I 
include here, because it is interesting to note the absence of sympathy 
for the victim, who spoiled the “regularity, unanimity, and good hu- 
mour” of the occasion, and because the incident makes such an admir- 
able symbol of the rampant Republicanism of the 1790’s. 

“In the evening the troops and citizens marched to the public works, 
where there was mounted a six pounder—after several rounds were 
fired, one of the men employed in charging the 6 pounder, thro’ his own 
misconduct, by calling fire, before he had his arm clear from the can- 
non mouth and the ramrod remaining in, unfortunately the piece was 
fired and a considerable part of his arm shot off—excepting this mis- 
fortune, the whole was conducted with the utmost regularity, unan- 
imity and good humour... .” 


The next notice of the subscription of flour for France occurs in the 
Gazette for July 24: 

“The citizens who subscribed for the relief of the distressed friends 
of freedom in France are requested to meet at the Court House on Fri- 
day next, at five o’clock P. M.” 

It was evidently the proceedings of this meeting which were re- 
corded in the other broadside, which is as follows: 

“Carlisle, July 26, 1793. Proceedings, at a meeting of the subscrib- 
ers of flour for the use of the French Republic, held at the Court House 
of the borough. Doctor Gustine in the chair. (13 lines. Colophon.) Car- 
lisle: Printed by George Kline. Broadside 4to.” 

The chairman of this meeting, Dr. Lemuel Gustine, was a prom- 
inent physician in Carlisle. He was born in Saybrook, Conn., in 1749, 
and settled in the Wyoming Valley about 1769. He is said to have 
taken a prominent part in the defense of the valley against Col. But- 
ler’s Royal Greens and their Seneca allies at the time of the Wyoming 
Massacre, 1778. On the night after the capitulation of the Forty Fort, 
with his daughter and some friends he fled down the Susquehanna 
River as far as Harris’s Ferry (Harrisburg), and thence came to Car- 
lisle. There he settled and commenced the practice of medicine. He 
married Rebecca Parker, and became a brother-in-law of Archibald Lou- 
don, the publisher, by the latter’s second marriage. He died in Car- 
lisle on October 7, 1805. 

The desire expressed in the Gazette for May 29, that “similar ex- 
ertions would be made in every part of the state,” was fulfilled in at 
least one instance, near at home. A separate subscription by inhabi- 
tants of the lower part of the county is recorded in the Gazette for 
August ist: 

“At a meeting of a number of the inhabitants at Silver Spring 
Meeting House, East Pennsborough Township, for the purpose of rais- 
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ing a subscription for the relief of the distressed French citizens late- 
ly arrived from Cape Francois at the ports of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Oliver Pollock in the chair. Andrew Galbreath, clerk.  Re- 
solved, unanimously, that we will concur with the inhabitants of this 
county, in procuring and raising money and wheat towards the relief 
of the said French citizens . . : ete.” 

The final notice concerning the relief of the ‘distressed friends of 
freedom’ appeared on September 4: 

“**k*The committee appointed to collect the subscription for the use 
of the French Republic request the subscribers to deliver the amount 
of their respective subscription to Ephraim Steel, Esq.—orders on mill- 
ers for fiour will be received. 

“A meeting of the subscribers are requested on Monday the 9th day 
of September next, at the Court House, in this town, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, in order to present an address to Mr. Genet, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the Republic of France to the United States of Amer- 
ica, respecting the disposal of the flour, which shall be collected upon 
this occasion.” 

_ The first broadside noted above, showing ‘the sense of the sub- 
scribers as to the disposal’ of the flour, would seem to have resulted 
from this meeting, of September 9, called for that purpose, It will 
be observed that we do not really know much concerning this subscrip- 
tion. Over eighty barrels of flour were subscribed at once, according 
to the Gazette for May 29. The amount finally collected is not known. 
The Gazette for September 4 intimates that the flour will be presented 
to M. Genet, with an address. But the opening lines of the broadside 
showing the disposal of the flour, mention only the proclamation of 
neutrality and do not name M. Genet, who may never have been ad- 
dressed. 


One more item of historical interest is connected with these sub- 
seriptions of flour for France. Evidently some persons were scep- 
tical as to whether the subscriptions would ever reach the citizens of 
France, and must have cited some confusion which followed the sub- 
scription that had been raised in the town in 1775 for the distressed 
friends of freedom in Boston, Massachusetts, probably as a result of the 
public meeting held in the Presbyterian church on July 12, 1774, and 
the resolutions there adopted, the fifth of which was: “That the inhabi- 
tants of this county will contribute to the relief of their suffering breth- 
ren in Boston at any time when they shall receive intimation that such 
relief will be most seasonable.” At any rate, The Gazette considered 
the time appropriate to give an account of the subscription then raised. 


The following account, which is unsigned, of what became of the 
flour and money raised for the relief of Boston in 1775, appeared in the 
Gazette for May 29, 1793, after the announcement of the subscription to 
be raised for French sufferers: 


“Doubts having arisen in the minds of the citizens of this place, re- 
specting the appropriation of the contributions for the relief of the dis- 
tressed citizens of Boston, in 1775, the following statement of facts is 
submitted to the public. 


“The flour, collected by subscription, was sent to Samuel and Rob- 
ert Purviance, at Baltimore, and shipped on board vessels bound to Bos- 
ton; after which, the bay of Chesapeake became so infested with Brit- 
ish cruisers, and the risk considered so great, that the flour was re- 
Janded and disposed of for cash, which was delivered to James Wilson, 
and by him deposited with Samuel Adams, as per receipt, dated at Phila- 
delphia, Ist August, 1775. 
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“The cash, collected by subscription, was received by William Mill- 
er, appointed treasurer for that purpose. After his decease, the sev- 
eral sums marked with the names of the townships from which they 
were received were found in his desk, and by his executors, John Byers 
and John Montgomery, delivered to Samuel Adams, as per receipt, dated 
at Philadelphia, 11th January, 1776—The original receipts, amounting in 
the whole to 347 pounds, 5 shillings and 11 pence, are left at the print: 
ing office for the inspection of the public.” . 


The Carlisle Library Company 


One of the most interesting of all Carlisle imprints, because of the 
insight it gives us into the cultural life of the town at the turning of 
the century, is the Rules of the Carlisle Library Company; with a cat- 
alogue of books belonging thereto. Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 

The only copy of this book, of 15 pages, is in the Library of Con- 
gress. The imprint is not dated, but the rules printed within are 
dated March 7, 1797. 

The rules and regulations of the Company are reprinted in full 
in Mrs. Parkinson’s pamphlet. They comprise thirteen sections, which 
may be summarized as follows: . 

1. The Company is to meet annually on the second Saturday of 
March, then to elect a librarian, a treasurer, and a committee of seven 
directors. The librarian is to receive $25 yearly. 

2. Members shall pay eight dollars upon entrance, and one doilar 
and twenty-five cents every year thereafter. 

3. The directors shall have charge of the Company’s affairs. 

4, Any inhabitant of the county approved by the directors, may 
join the company later by paying a sum equal to that which shall have 
been paid by each of the original members. 

5. Books are to be drawn from the library every Saturday afternoon. 
When two members apply for the same book, they shall draw lots for 
the privilege of borrowing it first. Only one book may be taken at a 
time, unless the work is in several volumes. 

6. “The Members will be careful not to hold the Books too near 
the fire, nor permit children to have them; they will be attentive to 
mark their places by a piece of paper or thread, and not by turning 
down the leaf, they are also required to put a covering on said Books: 
por will they suffer any scribbling in them, but will take particular 
care that they receive no injury whatever in their hands.” 


7. Members living within five miles of Carlisle shall return folio 
and quarto volumes within four weeks, and octavos and smaller books 
within two weeks. Those living more than five miles from town shall 
have double this time to return their books. 


8. The fine for borrowing books wrongly is forty cents; for fail- 
ure to return the books on time, the fine is thirty-five cents for folios, 
twenty cents for quartos, and fifteen cents for all other books, weekly. 


9. No member shall lend to any one not a member of the Com- 
pany any book from its library, on pain of paying sixty-six cents for 
every book so loaned. 


10. Any member may sell or transfer his share in the library. 


11. Failure to pay dues or fines means forfeiture of all privileges. 
12. The Treasurer shall procure not less than six quires of 
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printed Catalogues of all Books in the Library, together with the fore- 
going rules and regulations, and shall deliver one copy of the same to 
each member as soon as can be done conveniently. 

18. The directors shall act “according to equity and good con- 
science” in matters not provided for in the constitution or rules. 

These rules and regulations were introduced as follows: 

“The committee appointed by the Carlisle Library Company, to 
prepare Rules and Regulations for the same, and to make out a cata- 
logue of Books, to be laid before the Company at their next meeting, 
as proper for the foundation of a library, met; present Doctor Nis- 
bet, Doctor Davidson, Doctor Armstrong, Mr. Creigh, and Mr. Dun- 
can,” etc. 

The books mentioned could have been purchased at the Carlisle 
bookstores of Loudon or Kline, or ordered from Philadelphia. Indica- 
tions are that in a few years the library possessed thrice the number 
of books listed in its first catalogue. 

The selection of books is such as this committee of learned and 
cultured gentlemen might be expected to make, and is noticeably 
strong in modern, that is, eighteenth century, classics. The catalogue 
is divided into classes. Of history, there were 27 titles, including 
works of Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon. There were three voyages, in- 
cluding the ever popular Cook. Of travels there were thirteen titles, 
one of them by Volney. Biography had but four titles, but these in- 
cluded Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Boswell’s Johnson, and Plu- 
tarch. There were six volumes devoted to husbandry. The miscel- 
laneous section, the largest of all, numbered about sixty-five titles, 
among which were Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, Adam Smith on the 
Wealth of Nations, works of Paley, Beattie, Blair, and Goldsmith, John- 
son’s Essays, Jefferson’s Notes, Shakespeare’s works, Butler’s Analogy, 
Cowper’s Task and other poems, Beli’s series of dramas Called the Brit- 
ish Theatre, Freneau’s works, Washington’s official letters, marked 
“genuine,” Kaim’s (sic, doubtless for Kames’s) Elements of Criticism, 
Franklin’s Life, the Letters of Junius, and volumes by Dr. Doddridge, 
Buffon, Mme. de Sevigne, Pope, et al. In all there were about 115 titles. 

Although the establishment of a Library company in a frontier 
community such as Carlisle in 1797 was not worthy of record as a news 
item, the files of the Gazette nevertheless present us with a fairly 
complete history of the organization through the insertion of offi: 
cial notices. These notices are naturally more numerous during the 
first half-year of the company’s existence, and from these we learn that 
a committee to purchase books had been appointed by March 22; that 
by June 14 the company had a ‘library room’ in the Court House; and 
that a meeting to elect a librarian was called for September 20. It 
seems likely that the date of publication of the combined rules and 
catalogue should fall between March 7, the date of the rules, and Sep- 
tember 20, when a librarian was necessary, and the list of books had 
been decided upon. One wonders whether the immediate popularity 
of one of the books catalogued by the library company, Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws, was the reason why Archibald Loudon advertised that 
he was receiving subscriptions for this work, on November 1st, 1797. 

The first few notices of the Library Company are as follows: 

“***The subscribers to the Carlisle Library Company are re- 
quested to meet at the Court House in this borough on Saturday next, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon—in the meantime those who have 
not made the first payment, are desired to pay the same to Mr. John 
Creigh, and such persons within this borough or within a few miles 
of it who are inclined to become subscribers have an opportunity to be- 
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coming members of the company by applying to Mr. Creigh.” (March 
6 OA A i 7 

“The directors of the Carlisle Library Company, having ap- 
pointed persons to purchase the books, it becomes necessary that the 
subscribers immediately pay the amount into the hands of Mr. Creigh 
the treasurer; it is inconvenient for him to call on the subscribers, 
they will therefore be pleased to call or send to him.” (March 22, 1797) 

“The directors of the Library Company of Carlisle, request a 
meeting of the members of the said company, at the Library Room 
in the Court House, on Saturday next at 2 o’clock p. m.” (June 14, 1797) 

“«xk*The members of the Library Company of Carlisle are desired 
(by the directors) to meet in the Library Room on Saturday next at 
3 o’clock P. M. to appoint a librarian, and to transact such other busi- 
ness as may be laid before them.” (Sept. 20, 1797). 

William Thomson had been chosen Librarian; at least he held that 
office when he called the first annual meeting of the Company for 
March 10th, 1798. This notice appeared in the Gazette for February 
28, 1798. 

The Library Company did not prosper many years. In the Ga- 
zette for March 9, 1803, Alexander Boyd, then the librarian, published 
a notice of the annual meeting. “Those members who have neglected 
to make their annual payments, are particularly requested by the treas- 
urer, to attend and pay their arrearages, or their shares will be for- 
feited.” ; 

In the following year, 1804, Ephraim Steel, as director of the com- 
pany, gave notice of the annual meeting in the Gazette. 

In the Cumberland Register for May 6, 1806, appeared the following 
melancholy announcement: “At a meeting of the Carlisle Library Com- 
pany on Saturday, the eighth day of March, 1806, at the Court House of 
the borough of Carlisle, the following resolutions were offered. 

“Whereas, the proceeds of the annual contributions of the mem- 
bers of the Carlisle Library Company have been so much diminished 
by the numerous delinquencies incurred, and daily incurring by the 
members, that the fund thence arising has become no longer sufficient 
to defray the salary of a Librarian and contingent expenses of the in- 
stitution. And whereas there appears to remain little or no disposi- 
tion among the members of said company, any longer to cherish or sup- 
port the said institution. 

“Therefore, resolved, that the said institution be henceforth dis- 
solved, and that be and they are appointed directors to dispose 
of the books and other stock of the Company, and make disposition of 
the proceeds thereof amongst the members who have not forfeited 
their shares. Whereupon it was moved and seconded and unanimous- 
ly agreed, that the consideration of the said resolution be postponed 
until the second Saturday of May next, at which time the Company 
ert at the Library Room, in order to adopt or reject the said res- 
olution. 

“Resolved, That the aforegoing proceedings be published for the 
information of the members, 

“By order of this Company, 
William Alexander, Chairman. 





“Attest: 
Samuel Postlewaite, Director.” 

Newspapers for May 1806 contain no account of the meeting for 
the consideration of these resolutions, but later in the summer both 
the Herald and Gazette carried an advertisement of an auction sale of 
300 volumes of books. The Carlisle Library Company is nowhere 
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mentioned in the notice, but the description of the library, the signa- 
ture to the advertisement of the names of Samuel Postlewaite and 
Ephraim Steel, both directors of the Company, and the proposal to dis- 
solve the institution, all point conclusively to the Carlisle Library Com- 
pany as the holder of this auction of books. The advertisement in the 
Gazette reads: 

“To be sold at public auction on Wednesday the 6th of August next 
at the Market House, in the borough of Carlisle, about 300 volumes of 
excellent books on various subjects; viz., history, poetry, philosophy, 
oratory, law, divinity, politicks, rhetorick,. criticism, biography, hus- 
bandry, etc. The sale will commence and the conditions made known 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon and continued from day to day, until it 
shall be completed. 

Samuel Postlewaite 
Ephraim Steel 
16th July, 1806.” 

This was the end of the Carlisle Library Company. It represented a 
generous attempt to make the ideas of the classics, modern rather than 
ancient, the common property of this community, and the social air 
must have been the better for it, despite the rather brief season of its 
flourishing, 

Although the Carlisle Library Company failed after an existence of 
nine years, the community was not without circulating libraries, con- 
ducted by booksellers. Circulating libraries as commercial ventures 
first became noticeable in English and American life in the third quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, and were not really numerous until the 
iast decade. Carlisle was in the fashion, therefore, in patronizing the 
Carlisle Circulating Library maintained by James Wightman and James 
Crever. Notice of the dissolution of this firm by mutual consent ap- 
peared in the American Volunteer for October 31, 1816. Two years 
later Wightman was conducting at his bookstore a circulating library 
of five hundred volumes. (Spirit of the Times, June 15, 1818.) 


Archibald Loudon 


Archibald Loudon is the most interesting of the early printers and 
publishers of Carlisle. A sketch of his life, contained in the Bio- 
graphical Annals of Cumberland County, Chicago, (1905), probably pre- 
pared by a local historian, Jere Zeamer, gives the chief facts of his 
life, and some details of his career as a publisher are supplied by the 
files of Carlisle newspapers, and other facts by the Pennsylvania 
Archives. Loudon was more than a printer and publisher; he was a sol- 
dier, local politician, postmaster, merchant, and the author of several 
original compilations. 

Archibald Loudon was born at sea on the 24th of August, 1754, the 
son of James and Christiana Loudon, who were then emigrating from 
Scotland to America. The ship landed at Baltimore, where James 
worked for a short time as a printer. He had been accompanied to 
America by a brother, Matthew and probably by a second brother, John. 
In the following year, 1755, the Loudons took up land in the Raccoon 
or Shearman’s valley, in what is now Perry county, Pennsylvania, which 
had been purchased from the Indians the year before and opened to 
settlers. This was the year of Braddock’s defeat, and the Indians 
soon forced the Loudon family to flee from the newly built cabin and 
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to 


retire to Hogestown, in Cumberland county, (about ten miles from Car- 
lisle), where Matthew married and settled. After an interval of five 
years the Loudons returned to their pioneer homestead across the 
North Mountain only to be driven out again three years later by a fresh 
Indian outbreak, in 1763. After another interval of two years, the fam- 
ily again dared the wilderness. In this year, 1765, the Loudon cabin 
was visited by the famous Indian chieftain, Captain John Logan. The 
relation of this incident is the only bit of autobiography left us from 
Loudon’s pen. 

In his Narratives of Outrages Committed by the Indians, etc., Lou- 
don tells us how he and other children of the family were terrified one 
day to see three savages appear suddenly in the meadow near the 
house. The Indians put down their rifles, however, and entering the 
house peaceably, shared in the dinner of the family, and stayed for a 
while afterward. Loudon yecalled the interest the Indians showed in 
examining the large wooden chimney of the cabin, and how two ot 
the Indians toyed with the white curls of one of his baby sisters. He 
also remembered taking the family Bible and reading aloud two chap- 
ters from the Book of Judges concerning Samson and the Philistines. 
When he had finished reading, his father remarked what a benefit it 
would be if the Indians were able to read. To this the leader of the 
Indian group replied, “A great many people on the Mohawk river (i.e, 
Indians) can read the book that speaks of God.” Later the Loudons 
learned that the leader of the Indians had been John Logan, whose 
famous bit of Indian eloquence Loudon included in his Narratives of 
Outrages Committed by the Indians, of course entirely without hum- 
orous intent. 

We next hear of Loudon as a soldier in the Revolution, at the age 
of 23. His name appears as Ensign in the muster rolls of the Cum- 
berland Co. Militia, 7th Battalion, 2nd class, in Capt. James Powers’s 
company, of a regiment commanded by Col. John Davis. It is recorded 
as being in service in September, 1777 and July, 1778. (Pennsylvania 
Archives, 5th Series, VI. 455, 466.) His name also appears among the 
“Rangers on the Frontiers, 1778-1783” from Cumberland County, (Pa. 
Arch., 3rd S, XXIII 267), but this title was supplied to a “list of sol- 
diers of the Revolution who received pay for their services” taken 
from an undated manuscript (Pa. Arch., 5th §S., IV. 597). His services 
at this time, however, seem to have been the securing of a substitute. 
Loudon is recorded in the Class Roll of Capt. William Kerr’s company, 
oth Battalion, Cumberland County Militia, 1781-1782, as a sergeant, 2nd 
class, “served by substitute” (Pa. Arch., 3rd S., XXIII 794). He also 
marched westward as a private in Capt. George Stevenson’s company 
of Carlisle Infantry to quell the Whiskey Rebellion in 1794, being in 
service only several months. (Warner, Beers & Co. Hist., part 2, page 
102.) The State pension rolls listed him as a private, sergeant, and en- 
sign, Penna. Militia, (Pa. Arch., 3rd S., XXIII 527). 

The name of Archibald Loudon appears several times in the list 
of warrantees of land of Cumberland County. He took warrants for 
150 acres on November 16, 1784; for 250 acres, November 16, 1792; 
and for 120 acres, surveyed July 1, 1793 (Pa. Arch., 3rd S., XXIV 708, 
709). At an unknown date Loudon moved to Carlisle, and, according 
to the Biographical Annals, appears on the tax list of the town for the 
first time in 1795, when he was taxed for a house and lot and one cow. 

Book-binding seems to have been Loudon’s earliest trade, out of 
which grew his other enterprises. 

The record of Loudon’s first setting up as a book binder in Novem- 
ber, 1790, is preserved in the files of the Gazette, wherein the follow- 
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ing advertisement appeared, in the issue of December 1, 1790: ‘“Archi- 
bald Loudon, Book-binder, informs the public that he has commenced 
business in the house of Mrs. Sarah McDonald, the south corner of 
Bedford St., in the borough of Carlisle, where books of all sorts and 
sizes are neatly bound, old ones rebound, and blank books of any di- 
mensions bound upon the shortest notice—He hopes by his attention 
to the business to give general satisfaction to such as may honor him 
with their commands. Carlisle, Noy. 29th, 1790.” 

Another early advertisement is his announcement of his new 
‘tobacco factory: 

“Archibald Loudon’s New Tobacco Manufactory, two doors west 
of Mr. Ephraim Steel, on the south side of the Public Square, 

Where he manufactures tobacco from inspected leaf, etc. Carlisle, 
Feb. 18, 1793. 

N.B. said Loudon still carries on the book binding as usual, in its 
various branches.” 

The tobacco manufactory I presume to have been located separately 
from the book-binding establishment. At any rate, in the Gazette for 
July 1, 1795, Loudon advertises books, book-binding, and stationery, 
“at the sign of the Bible, High Street.” This was perhaps at No. 28, 
the site when he later named “Whitehall,” or perhaps was the original 
site at “the south corner of Bedford Street,” presumably the intersec- 
tion of Bedford and High streets. The earliest books known to have 
been published by him bear the date 1797. They were printed by Kline, 
for Loudon did not set up his own press until 1804. 

Loudon became postmaster of Carlisle in 1802. The Gazette for 
March 17, 1802, contained the following announcement: “Appointment 
by the Post-master General of United States. Archibald Loudon, deputy 
Post-master, in the room of John P, Thompson dismissed. The ex- 
cellent character of Mr. Loudon makes the change universally agree- 
able, and reflects honor on those who recommended him.” He remained 
postmaster for some years. 

John P. Thompson, son of Prof. William Thompson of Dickinson 
College, was the editor of the “Tory” or anti-Jeffersonian paper, the 
Eagle, or Carlisle Herald, established Oct. 3, 1799, and continued until 
after the loss of the postmastership. Thompson then went to Fred- 
erick, Md., and published the Frederick-town Herald, from June 19, 
1802, until sometime after 1820. 

Loudon kept his post office, store, and printing office at 28 West 
High street, where he sold not only books and stationery, but music 
and musical instruments, drugs, medicines, and tobaccos as well. He 
also dealt occasionally in other wares, for he frequently reminds the 
readers of his newspaper that he is the local agent for Buck and 
Arnadt’s patent washing machine. The building he occupied was a 
two-story log structure painted white; and known as “Whitehall.” This 
name Loudon used in his imprint for four years, from 1805 to 1809, 
and then for some reason dropped. Thus “Whitehall” appears on the 
title-page of the first volume of his Narratives of Outrages Committed 
By The Indians, 1808, but not of the second volume, 1811. It is not 
likely that the name was dropped because of any change in the. loca- 
tion of the press, for Loudon’s son James carried on the bookselling 
business there after him. And it is the son who is said to have torn 
down the old log building to make room for the first building with a 
pressed-brick front to appear in the town. At “Whitehall” Loudon 
published a great number of books, and in his choice of books to print 
exhibited a striking catholicity of taste. In his first year of publish- 
ing, for instance, he reprinted Trumbull’s Progress of Dulness and the 
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anonymous social satire entitled Travels Before The Flood, — His en- 
terprise and initiative as a publisher is best shown in his original com- 
pilations, the Narratives Of Outrages Committed By The Indians, the 
Wonderful Magazine, the Favourite Songs, the Songs For The Nursery. 
These will be described later. Loudon also published the poems of 
John Hayes and of Isabella Oliver. Some. of the most interesting 
books, as books, were printed in Carlisle for publishing companies. To 
this practice we owe one of the two dramas printed in Carlisle, and 
the only sentimental novel, or rather. one of its two volumes. For 
the most part, Carlisle imprints are so uniformly moral or religious as 
to be monotonous, 

In the spring of 1804 Loudon set up his own printing press, as the 
following notice in Kline’s Gazette shows: “Printing-Office. The sub- 
scriber having set up a printing office in Carlisle respectfully informs 
his friends and the public in general, that he intends carrying on the 
printing business, in all its various branches, that is to say, the printing 
of Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, and all kinds of Blanks, etc., on the 
most reasonable terms. As his types are good, and he has employed 
workmen who understand their business, he hopes to be able to give 
satisfaction to those who may be pleased to favor him with their cus- 
tom. 

“Two apprentices between the ages of 12 and 16 years (of good 
connexions) will be taken to learn the printing business.—Also, a boy 
of the above age will be taken to learn the book binding, by Arch- 
baid Loudon. Carlisle, May 29th, 1804.” 

The starting of the Cumberland Register as the organ of the Con- 
stitutional Republicans was noted in the discussion of George Kline. 
“The primary object of the Cumberland Register,’ says the announce- 
ment in the Carlisle Herald, “shall be the preservation and support of 
the principles of our present constitution, and election of Thomas. 
M’Kean. And others of a secondary and general nature, will be the 
diffusion of correct, useful, and ornamental knowledge, whether it re- 
spects the arts and sciences, politicks, history, poetry, &c., or foreign 
and domestic occurrences. The public’s most obedient servant, Archi- 
bald Loudon.” The price was to be two dollars per year, one dollar 
to be paid in advance. This advertisement is dated September 14th, 
1805. How long the Cumberland Register continued to issue from 
Whitehall is not known, but the latest issue extant is dated Sept. 25, 
1818, and an obituary notice states that Loudon edited his newspaper 
“previously to and during the late war,” implying that the paper 
ceased about 1814. The Register was either continued or revived by 
Holcomb and Tizzard, for on October 7, 1819, the American Volunteer 
accused them as publishers of the Register of deliberately misspelling 
@ candidate’s name on an election ticket. Holcomb may have been 
a step-son. The latest books to bear the Loudon imprint, the Gentle- 
man’s Pocket Farrier and the New England Primer, are dated 1816. 

The advertisements are similar to those already noted from the 
Gazette, although, of course, the conditions reflected are twenty years 
iater than the earliest Gazette. An advertisement in the Register for 
February 22, 1809, for P. Shiras’s The Family Dentist, subscriptions to 
which Loudon is soliciting, contains an amusing poem, although some 
of the imagery is repulsive: 

“What pity, beauteous girl, that lips so ready for a lover, 
Should not beneath their ruby casket cover, 

One tooth of pearl; 

But, like the rose beside the churchyard stone, 

Be doomed to blush o’er many a mouldering bone.” 
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Loudon was active in politics, especially during the early years of 
the Cumberland Register, when he was in keen rivalry with Kline. The 
Register for October 1st, 1805, carried an “Address of the Society of 
Constitutionai Republicans of the borough of Carlisle, to the Citizens of 
Pennsylvania,” signed by William Duane. From the same issue we 
learn that Archibald Loudon was president of the above society. 


The Cumberland Register for September 30, 1806, reported a Dem- 
ocratic meeting for the selection of candidates, among whom was 
George Kline for county commissioner. AS a reason for the non-ap- 
pearance of one Samuel Fenton on the ticket, the Register cited “the 
crime of sending the Minutes of the General Assembly to the editor 
of the Cumberland Register and sometimes reading that paper.” From 
the issue of October 7, 1806, we know that Loudon was Chairman of a 
meeting which chose a ticket in opposition to the one above. In this 
issue appeared a letter written by “LisMahago,” attacking the political 
record of Kline. 


In its make-up the Register resembled its contempories, the Ga- 
zette and the Herald; the first two pages were filled mostly with for- 
eign news, and the third page contained the local news. The third 
and last pages were deemed most proper for advertising. Loudon was 
a good judge of news values, and had a flair for collecting bits of odd 
and curious information, such as he used to make his Wonderful Maga- 
zine, 1808. He reprinted in the Register, for example, the lives of 
Borunowski, or Jou-jou, the Polish dwarf, and of the English murderer 
Kugene Aram, perhaps reprinting the same English account which in- 
spired Bulwer-Lytton’s nove! of that name. How well Loudon knew 
the appeal of the sensational is shown by his publishing, in a taste that 
might not be approved today, an account of the trial and confession of 
a “torch murderer,” as the headlines of our day would call him, on the 
very day set for his execution. This was the Donally Trial, (1808). 
One is surprised to come upon Latin headlines and bits of verse in the 
Register. On one occasion his list of marriages was headed, “Et nos 
cecidimus amori,” and at another time the heading was, “Omnia vin- 
cit amor,” a scrap of Virgil which adorned the brooch, it will be re- 
membered, of Chaucer’s Nun. Possibly Judge Brackenridge, who 
lived nearby on High Street, who contributed to the columns of the 
newspaper and to the Narratives of ... the Indians, and whose Modern 
Chivalry was one of the first products of Loudon’s press, may have con- 
tributed both the Latin and occasional bits of verse. 


AS an example of the verse, take the following: 


To The Ladies 


Sweet ladies, pray not be offended, 
Nor mind the jests of sneering wags; 
No harm, believe us, is intended, 
When humbly we request your rags. 


The scraps which you reject, unfit 
To clothe the tenant of a hovel, 
May shine in sentiment and wit, 
And help to make a charming novel. 


The cap exalted thoughts will raise, 

The ruffle in description flourish - 
Whilst on the glowing work we gaze, 
The thought will love excite and nourish. 
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Each Beau in study will engage, 

His fancy doubtless will be warmer, 

Wher writing on the milk white page, 
Which once, perhaps, adorned his charmer. 


Though foreigners my sneer and vapor 
No longer fore’d their books to buy, 
Our gentle Belles will furnish paper, 
Our sighing Beaus will wit supply.” 


Both Kline and Loudon advertised frequently for rags, and evi- 
dently had connections with a paper manufactory. In the Biographical 
Annals of Cumberland County, Loudon is said to have been one of 
three men who began a paper factory in 1815 at what is now Mt. Holly 
Springs, where paper mills have long flourished. This seems to be 
the sole definite reference to Loudon’s connection with paper making, 
and I have found no confirmation of it. 


The Cumberland Register must have grown rapidly, for Loudon 
advertises on April 24, 1806, that it has subscribers in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Ohio. Financially, however, it. 
seems to have been no more successful than its contempories. At 
the end of three years and six months of publishing, Loudon says: “The 
Editor at present finds himself embarrassed in making payments that 
he could make witn ease, were he only to receive the numerous small 
cebts that are due to him. As the Embargo is to be raised this day, 
we hope that money will now again begin to circulate, and the two 
weeks of the adjourned court and the court of quarter sessions, will 
be a favorable opportunity for such as wish to pay, so much as they can 
conveniently spare to the editor.” 


To his other enterprises Loudon added dealing in music and mu-~ 
sical instruments. Thus in his Register for May 138, 1806, he adver- 
tised for sale some music just received, including new cotillions; vio- 
lins and bows, either common or of first quality; elegant or plain bows, 
to be sold separately. He also had German flutes with silver, brass, 
or plain keys; fifes; instructions for the violins and flutes; an “Eve- 
ning Companion for the Flute;” and, “violin strings, Roman.” Thus 
if we were to list all of Loudon’s activities, we should write him down 
as editor and publisher of the weekly Cumberland Register; postmas- 
ter; printer and publisher of books; compiler of books and almanacs; 
seller of books and stationery; book-binder; manufacturer and seller 
of tobaccos; seller of drugs and medicines, of music and musical instru- 
ments, and of patent washing-machines. 


In spite of his vigorous enterprise and many interests, or perhaps 
because of too rash undertakings, Loudon did not thrive. As we 
have seen, he retired from newspaper editing about 1814, and from 
book publishing, so far as extant imprints inform us, in 1816. The only 
definite reference to him between this date and his death in 1840 is the 
announcement of the sheriff’s sale of his stock of books, dated from the 
Sheriff’s Office, Oct. 7, 1818, and inserted in the American Volunteer 
of the following day. , } 


“By virtue of sundry writs of Fieri Facias, issued out of the Court 
of Common Pleas ... will be exposed to public sale, at the court house 
in the borough of Carlisle, on Tuesday the 22d of October inst. at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, and will continue from day to day until Sat- 
urday the 7th of November, if not sold before that time, an extensive 
variety of Theological, Professional, Classical, Miscellaneous, and 
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School Books, seized and taken in execution as the property of Archi- 
bald Loudon. 

“The above collection, consists of upwards of four thousand vol- 
umes, and presents to the lovers of divinity, polite learning, and chaste 
reading, an opportunity of storing their libraries, never before offered 
in this county.” 

The sale of these books was evidently not brisk, for the original 
limit of the sale had been extended by many weeks before the adver- 
tisements ceased. 

In taking leave of the Cumberland Register, we may notice the 
ingenuity sometimes displayed by the compositors, as, for example, 
when they contrived to fashion a cut illustrating the “projection of the 
extra-ordinary halo seen at Carlisle the 17th Sept., 1806.” 

Archibald Loudon was married twice. His first wife, Mary Car- 
son, died in 1795, and bore him a number of daughters. His second 
wife was Mrs. Hannah Holcomb, who was the mother of his only son, 
James. Mrs. Holcomb had formerly lived in Kentucky, and after the 
ceath of her husband had come to Carlisle to be near her brother, Dr. 
Lemuel Gustine, who will be recalled as the chairman of the meeting 
of sympathisers with the French Revolution in 1793. 

Loudon died on August 12, 1840, at the age of eighty-six. The 
Carlisle Herald and Expositor said of him: “The deceased was a sol- 
dier of the Indian and Revolutionary Wars, in all of which he served 
with distinguished credit. Previously to and during the late war he 
conducted the Cumberland Register, the organ of the Democratic party 
of this county, with considerable vigor. He was always, throughout 
his long life, highly esteemed by those who knew him, as an honest 
man, a useful citizen, and a pure patriot.” 


Loudon’s One Hundred and Forty Songs 


Among the most interesting of Archibald Loudon’s publications are 
his two collections of songs. One of these, published in 1812, was a 
books of nursery songs for children. The other was a comprehensive 
collection entitled, “A Selection of One Hundred and Forty of the 
Most Favourite English, Scotch, Irish, and American Songs.” Carlisle; 
From the press of A. Loudon. (Whitehall) 1806. 

This little song-book of 216 pages measures but 414 x 2% inches. 
It was bound in paper boards and red leather strip, with the title 
“Songs” stamped in gold, and with lines and simple ornaments. The 
only two copies known are both in Carlisle, one being in the Hamilton 
library. 

No compiler of this collection is mentioned. Perhaps Loudon, 
who dealt in musical instruments and may have known something of 
music, made the selection himself. Perhaps the whole book is but a 
reprint of some other work, but if so, the original is unknown to me. 
Besides, the apparent uncertainty as to the number of songs to be in- 
cluded would indicate an original compilation. The volume contains, 
or indexes, 142 songs, although the title-page promises only 140. The 
publication of the “Songs” was advertised in the Cumberland Register, 
May 20, 1806: “Just published by A. Loudon and to be sold at his book- 
store, price 37% cents, elegantly bound and lettered. A Selection of 
One Hundred and Forty Two of the Most Favourite English, Scotch, 
Irish and American Songs.” 
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Neither of Loudon’s song books contains any music. Sometimes 
the tune to which the song is to be sung is given. In no case is the 
author of the song mentioned. 

English songs include “Rule, Britannia,” “Hearts of Oak,” “The 
Battle of the Nile,” and “You Gentlemen of England,” a song which 
Thomas Campbell heard in Scotland in 1800, and altered into: “Ye 
Mariners of England.” 

_ Most of the songs seem to be Scotch, and a tenth of them were 
taken from the songs of Robert Burns. These included “A Man’s a 
Man for a’ That,’ “John Anderson, My Jo,” “Ye Banks and Braes of 
Bonnie Doon,” “Willie Wastle Dwelt on Tweed,” “O Rattlin’, Roarin’ 
Willie,” “Behind the Hills Where Lugar Flows,” “Now Rosy May 
Comes in Wi’ Flowers,” “There Was Three Kings into the East,” “When 
Wild War’s Deadly Blast,’ and a number of others less well known. 

Other songs easily identified are “Sally in Our Alley,” by H. Carey; 
“Black-Eyed Susan,” by John Gay; “The Sailor’s Wife,” by W. J. 
.Mickle; “Down the Burn Davie,” by W. Crawford; the “Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” and Beattie’s “The Hermit.” A: “Flowers of the Forest” is 
the version beginning “I’ve Seen the Smiling of Fortune Beguiling,” by 
Mrs. Patrick Cockburn, and not the more beautiful poem of the same 
title, sometimes called the “Lament for Flodden,” beginning “I’ve Heard 
Them Lilting at Our Ewe-Milking,” by Jean Elliott of Minto. 

Irish songs, with the single exception of “Erin Go Bragh,” are 
comic, a fact which throws light upon Brackenridge’s choice of an 
Irish immigrant for the comic character in Modern Chivalry. 

American songs at this date were comparatively few. In this 
collection are found an’ode on the death of Washington, and several 
songs celebrating our naval exploits against Tripoli, one being called 
the “Tripolitan Capitive,” and others being songs of Decatur and the 
navy. The only song still familiar today is “Hail, Columbia, Happy 
Land.” A version of Yankee Doodle, called an ode for the Fourth of 
July, 1798, gives expression to the popular feeling against France. Some 
of the verses run: 


He tells us of one Talleyrand 

Who strove to hum and fob us; .. 
Let’s all with honest heart and soul 
At soldier’s trade be handy; 

Curse Ca Ira and Carmagnole, 

And march to Doodle Dandy. 


There is a Masonic song entitled “King Solomon.” 

Nine of the songs are taken from popular plays. Four came from 
the “Poor Soldier,” a comic opera in two acts written by John O’Keefe 
and composed by William Shields, performed at Dublin in 1785. The 
“Poor Soldier’ was popular in America, being reprinted in New York 
in 1787 and in Philadelphia in 1787 and 1790. When Captain Farrago, 
the hero of Brackenridge’s “Modern Chivalry,” visits Philadelphia, he . 
attends a performance of the “Poor Soldier” and finds that his man 
Teague O’Regan is playing the part of Darby M’Fadin, an Irish clown. 

Another song came from the “Farmer,” produced by the same col- 
laborators in London, 1787, and may have been copied for this volume 
from the Philadelphia edition of 1792. Still another song was a duet 
from “Rosina, or the Reapers.” This was a comic opera by the popu- 
lar novelist, Mrs. Brookes, author of “Julia Mandeville,” and “Emily 
Montague.” A New York edition of this opera had appeared in 1787. 
A play called “The Islanders,” is the source of three ballads. This 
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was written by Charles Dibdin, partly from two French models, “L’Isle 
Sauvage” and “La Colonie,” and produced in London in 1780. 


Loudon’s Nursery Songs 

“Songs for the nursery collected from the works of the most re- 
nowned poets and adapted to favorite melodies.” Carlisle: Printed by 
Archibald Loudon. 1812. pp. 72 AAS. 

The 113 songs occupy pp. 1-53. On p. 55 begins, “Peter Puzzle’s 
Riddle-book for the Amusement of All Good Little Boys and Girls.” 
This consists of 45 conundrums in rhyme, running to p. 67. On p. 68 
begins, “A Collection of moral and entertaining conundrums, never be- 
tore make public,” numbered 1 to 31. 

Many of these songs for children linger and are sung to this day 
te children in the Cumberland Valley. Some of the more familiar are: 


“The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then? 
Poor thing!” 


“Shoe the horse and shoe the mare, 
But let the little colt go bare.” 
Two songs are, one for the fingers, “This little pig went to mar- 
ket,” and another for the toes, “Let us go to the wood, says this pig.” 
Others are, “To bed, to bed, says sleepy head;” “Rain, rain, go 
away;” Pat-a cake, pat-a-cake;” “Lady bird, lady bird, fly away home;” 
“The rose is red, the vilet (sic) blue;” “The lion and the unicorn were 
fighting for the crown;” “Bobby Shafto;” “One, two, buckle my shoe;:” 
“We'll go to the wood, says Richard to Robin;” and 


“Sing, sing, what shall I sing? 
The cat’s run away with the pudding-bag string.” 


Two songs, of a captivating nonsense, are the following: 


“There was an old woman, and what do you think? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink; 
Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

And yet this old woman could never be quiet.” 


“Dingty, diddlety 
My mammy’s maid, 
She stole oranges, 
I am afraid; 

Some in her pocket, 
Some in her sleeve, 
She stole oranges, 
I do believe.” 


The Theatre 


Two dramas appear in the list of Carlisle imprints, both from 
Loudon’s press; the Gentle Shepherd, by Allan Ramsay, in 1805, and 
Town and Country, by Thomas Morton, in 1807. The printing of the 
Gentle Shepherd, on which Ramsay’s fame rests, and which opens with 
his best lyric, “My Peggy is a young thing,” does credit to Loudon’s 
taste, or, more probably, resulted from his belief that the popular es- 
teem for the play, a Scots pastoral, would make it sell. For some 
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-local knowledge of the play we need look no further than the Carlisle 
Library Company, which, we noted, possessed Bell’s British Theatre, 
a standard collection in thirty-four volumes. It was doubtless from 
the 25th volume of this collection that Loudon reprinted the play, for 
he copied a quotation from Spenser, even to the page reference, which 
‘appeared in the British Theatre, but not in other editions of the play. 
Nowadays the Gentle Shepherd is regarded as a play to be read rather 
than acted, but there is record of at least five performances in America 
before 1800; three in New York, in 1786, 1795, and 1798; one in Phila- 
‘delphia in 1791; and one ‘in Charleston in 1796. Ramsay published the 
play in its final form in 1725. 

Loudon inserted in the news colums of the Register for August 
26, 1806, a paragraph of praise for the Gentle Shepherd and its author. 
“Allan Ramsay certainly deserves to be placed first in the rank of 
Scottish poets ... The genuine language of nature, of passion, and of 
poetry, place his pastoral comedy of the Gentle Shepherd almost beyond 
our praise. From the closet of the philosopher to the maid at her 
distaff, the poet’s eloquence enraptures every heart, and irresistibly 
commands our tears...’ In that day comedy was expected to evoke 
the pleasing tear of sensibility. 

Thomas Morton was a popular playwright on both sides of the At- 
lantic. -His Town and Country was printed by Loudon for Conrod and 
Co., a Philadelphia. publishing house. 

The sentiment of most of the local churches was opposed to play- 
acting, “the unchristian amusements of a play-house,” a writer in the 
Herald puts it, (Dec. 18,1812). Nevertheless there was some interest 
in the drama; in printed plays, in the performances of travelling 
troupes, and in local theatricals. The play-lover had at his command 
not only the Carlisle Library, and the plays printed by Loudon, but 
cthers on sale at the book-stores. In August, 1808, Loudon adver- 
tised for sale Speed and Plough, another comedy by Morton, and 
also Soldier’s Return, a comic opera. In June of the following year he 
offered Forty Thieves; The Fortress; Plot and Counterplot; and The 
Orphan, or Unhappy Marriage. These plays, except the last, do not 
seem to be well known. The Orphan was a popular tragedy by Thomas 
Otway. 

These were merely printed plays. The following are typical an- 
nouncements of theatrical performances, and may serve to conjure up 
pictures of gay evenings and happy audiences. 

From the Cumberland Register, Oct. 12, 1808: “Theatre. At Mr. 
Humrich’s tavern in the large ball-room, will be presented a variety 
of theatrical entertainments moral and amusing, serious and comic. To 
commence with select scenes from a comedy call’d The Married Man, 
or The Land We Live In. After which recitations, songs, etc., too 
humerous to insert. To which will be added an entire new ‘entertain- 
ment called a Combat La Militaire, Mr. Le Parr, Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby, 
the performers. Tickets at the bar of the tavern. Front seats 50c, 
back seats 25c, children half price.” 

From the Gazette: “Only one week. A grand spectacle. Carlisle 
Theatre. At the house of Mr. Heigle, on Monday, August 30, 1802, Mr. 
Durang, dancing master from the New Theatre, Philadelphia, ete. 

“Entertainment of his first evening. A comedy, in three acts, 
hever performed here, written by Shakespeare—characters in ancient 
dresses—called Catharine and Petruchio; or the Taming of the Shrew. 

“A pastoral dance, by pupils of Mr. Durang. 

“A comic ballad dance, in one act, called the Two Philosophers, or 
The Merry Girl. 
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“A musical piece, of one act, called Cathleen and Darby. 
“A pantomime called The Death of Harlequin. 


“No segars to be smoaked in the theatre. Tickets at a quarter of a 
dollar each, may be had at Mr. Kline’s printing office, and at Mr. 
Heigie’s tavern.” 


The Gazette for Feb. 13, 1799, advertised as follows: 


“Tomorrow evening, at the Barracks, will be performed the tragedy 
of Buthred to which will be added a Farce called The Orators.” 


Possibly Buthred and The Orators were performed by local players; 
for twenty years later the barracks was the scene of the efforts of the 
Thespian Society. As to the ability of these players we will never 
know, but their judgment in the selection of plays to produce is ad- 
mirable. One of their announcements reads: 

“Tomorrow night, Jan. 22, will be performed by the Thespian So- 
ciety, at their theatre, the comedy in five acts, She Stoops to Conquer, 
or, the Mistakes of a Night. After which, a farce, in one act, called 
The Tooth-Ach; or, The Mistakes of a Morning.” (American Volunteer, 
Jan. 21, 1819. 


A condescendingly approving review of this performance appeared 
in the next week’s Volunteer, signed “Thalia,” in which the rather 
faint praise is mingled with such sentences as “The singer should have 
been taught better time,” and, “The band might have been better.” In 
spite of such opinions the Thespians played again a fortnight later: 


“If the weather is favourable, Will be performed, on tomorrow 
night, February 5, by the Thespian Society, at their theatre at the Car- 
lisle Garrison, Speed the Plough, a comedy in five acts, written by T. 
Morton, Esq., after which, the farce of The Mock Doctor; or, The Dumb 
Lady Cured; in two acts; translated by Fielding from the celebrated 
Molier’s works. 

“The doors will open at five o’clock, and the curtain rise precisely 
at half-past six. A band of music will perform in the intervals. Tickets 
50 cents each. The proceeds will be appropriated to charitable pur- 
poses.” (American Volunteer, Feb. 4, 1819.) 


Several of these plays were famous. Catherine and Petruchio is 
simply the Taming of the Shrew, shortened to eighteenth century 
taste by David Garrick in 1756. Fielding’s adaptation of Moliere’s Le 
Medecin malgre Lui first appeared in 1732. The Married Man was a 
play adapted by Mrs. Inchbald in 1789, from Le Mari honteux de l’estre, 
by Destouches. The Orators is described as one of the duller com- 
edies by Samuel Foote, known as the “English Aristophanes,” produced 
in 1762. Buthred seems to be little known. It was an anonymous 
tragedy acted at Covent Garden in the season of 1778-79. I have no 
knowledge of The Tooth-ache, the farce used as an after-piece to Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 


Still another amateur performance is recorded in the Telegraphe 
for March 3, 1795, where we read that some young gentlemen of the 
borough had performed Dr. Brown’s tragedy, Barbarosa, and Arthur 
Murphy’s comedy, The Citizen, on April 29. No women are mentioned 
although the female roles are important. The account particularly 
commended the gentlemen who played Barbarosa, Selim, Old Philpot, 
and Irena, “the latter more especially.” One flaw marred the per- 
formance, we learn from another note in the same paper; this was “the 
circumstance of Barbarosa’s coughing when as dead, on the stage last 
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Friday night.” The Telegraphe was safe enough in pronouncing this 
to be “much out of character.” 

These announcements of theatrical performances I have noted at 
random as I came upon them in newspaper files, merely for their in- 
terest in illustrating the social life of the time. They represent no 
effort to deal with the subject completely or systematically. 


Loudon’s “Wonderful Magazine” 


“The wonderful magazine and extraordinary museum: Being a 
complete repository of the wonders, curiosities, and rarities of nature 
and art comprehending a valuable collection, (all well attested, and 
from respectable authorities) ete. Memoirs of the most singular and 
remarkable persons of both sexes in every walk of human life, etc. 
Forming altogether a new and most complete history of the extraordi- 
naries and wonders of the world. The whole selected from the most 
approved and celebrated historians, ete. But principally from Gran- 
ger’s Wonderful Museum published in London in the years 1803, 1804, 
1805, 1806, and 1807. By Archibald Loudon, Carlisle: From the press 
of A. Loudon, Whitehall, 1808. 504 p.” 

Copies of this book are in the Pennsylvania State Library and the 
Hamilton Library, Carlisle. 

Loudon advertised his Wonderful Magazine as a forthcoming pub- 
lication on the last pages of Volume I of his Indian Narratives and of 
Booth’s Reign of Grace. 

This is a most entertaining compilation of curiosities, which could 
hardly be expected to do more than fulfill the promise of the title. It 
brings out the affinity between the arts of the show-man and the news- 
paper man. The nature of the work may be seen by a glance at the 
table of contents, beginning with “African’s complexion, change of,” 
and ending with “Woodcock, Elizabeth, who lay eight days buried in 
snow,” meanwhile ranging through Black Hole prison; Crab Roger, a 
singular hermit; Dr. Kopp’s opinion of cumbustion in the human body; 
eruption on Vesuvius; a female swindler; great eaters, and such as 
swallowed stones; Kate Hudson, who voided from different parts of her 
body many needles, pins, and pieces of bones; marble mountains; Pom- 
pey’s pillar; pyramids of Egypt; origin of Robinson Crusoe; the Saadi 
or serpent eaters; and the “wonderful discovery of murder in QGuern- 
Bey.” Loudon catered to the same popular interest, so evident at 
present in books, moving pictures, and newspapers, and as ancient as 
the atti in monstrosities of nature and mysterious crimes. 

oudon advertised the Wonderful Magazine as publi i 
Register, October 12, 1808, price two dollars. i ae ane 


Loudon’s Indian Wars 


“A selection of some of the most interesting narratives, of outrages, 
committed by the Indians in their wars with the white people. Also 
an account of their manners, customs, traditions, religious sentiments, 
mode of warfare, military tactics, discipline, and encampment, treat- 
ment of prisoners, etc., which are better explained, and more minutely 
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related, than has been heretofore done by any other author on this sub- 
ject. Many of the articles have never before appeared in print. The 
whole compiled from the best authorities, by Archibald Loudon, Volume 
I, Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall). 1808 XII & 
355 p.” 

Same, volume II. The title-page is like that of Vol. I except for the 
imprint: Carlisle: From the press of Archibald Loudon, 1811. IV & 
369 p. 

The Pennsylvania State Library owns a copy of this 2-volume work. 
A reprint was published in Harrisburg in 1888. 

The work is both historically valuable and readable, but suffers 
from lack of organization. Apparentiy the articles are in the order in 
which they were obtained from correspondents or other sources. Some 
local interest would attach to the account of the punitive expedition 
organized at Carlisle under Colonel John Armstrong to destroy the vil- 
lage of Chief Jacob at Kittanning. 

A definitely unromantic attitude toward the Indian is indicated in 
the preface: 

“This little book cannot fail of being interesting to the people of 
this country, many of whom, yet remember the transactions, and few 
there are whose fathers, or brothers, or friends, have not participated 
in them. The historian will here find materials to assist him in con- 
veying to after ages an idea of the savages who were the primitive in- 
babitants of this country: and to future generations of Americans, the 
many difficulties, toils, and dangers, encountered by their fathers, in 
forming the first settlement of a land, even at this day so fair, so rich, 
in every kind of cultivation and improvement. The philosopher who 
speaks with delight, of the original simplicity and primitive innocence 
of mankind, may here learn, that man, uncivilized and barbarous, is 
even worse than the most ferocious wolf or panther of the forest. 

“That men of philosophic minds, feeling in themselves the impulse 
of humanity, entertain such mistaken notions of the Indians, is evident 
from the writings of many; who were they to trust themselves to these 
people, would find themselves as much mistaken as the philosophers 
Sograin and Pike, to whom Mr. Brackenridge alludes, in his observa- 
tions published in the course of the Indian war, and lately extracted 
in his Gazette Publications, of which we here give a paragraph. 

“*The philosopher, weary of the refined life, thinks to find perfect 
virtue in the simplicity of the unimproved state. He sees green fields 
and meadows in the customs and virtues of the savages. It is exper- 
ience only can relieve from this calenture of the intellect. All that 
is good and great in man, results from education; an uncivilized In- 
dian is but a little way removed from a beast who, incensed, can only 
tear and devour, but the savage applies the ingenuity of man to torture 
and inflict anguish.’” Pref. IV ff 

It is not too much to infer that Loudon’s volumes on the Indian 
Wars were the direct result of suggestion and encouragement from 
Judge Brackenridge, whose attitude toward the Indian may be seen 
in his “Thoughts on Indian Treaties” (Gazette Publications p. 104), 
where he says that for his part he would have all the Indians killed, and 
so make an end of all troubles with them. In addition to the above 
quotation from Gazette Publications in the editor’s preface, Judge 
Brackenridge supplied an introductory letter to the first volume which 
indicates his share in the compilation. He writes to Loudon: 

“Sir, Agreeably to your request, I have collected and send you the 
relations of Slover and Knight, which appeared in the papers subse- 
quent to Crawford’s expedition, to which they relate. They were orig- 
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inally sent by me to the printer of the Freeman’s Journal, Philadelphia. 
That of Slover I took down from his own mouth; that ot Knight I think 
he wrote himself and gave it to me. I saw Knight on his being brought 
into the garrison at Pittsburgh; he was weak and scarcely able to ar- 
ticulate ... The story of the lame Indian and of the trial of the Mam- 
achtaga is extracted from the Memorandum made at the time.” 

Except for the “Story of Mrs. Scott,” pp. 338 to 38, the first 58 pages 
of the text were supplied by Brackenridge. The account of the “won- 
derful escape of Dr. Knight and John Slover from captivity in 1782” 
was first published in the Freeman’s Journal, Phila., v. 3, nos. 106-109, 
Apr. 80-May 21, 1788. Loudon began to gather his material in 1807, the 
year after the publication of Brackenridge’s Gazette Publications. Be- 
sides the encouragement from Brackenridge, Loudon would be stimu- 
lated in his work by his boyhood recollections of Indian troubles in his 
early home in the Raccoon Valley, and possibly also by some experi- 
ences of his wife, who had lived in the turbulent border state of Ken- 
tucky. 

It must not be thought, however, that the accounts printed were 
in any way colored to emphasize the savagery of the Indians. The 
white man received his due fer brutality. For example, one David 
Morgan, of Monongahela, in an affray with two Indians, shot one, and 
was shot at and tomahawked by the other, so losing a finger. Coming 
to close quarters with the second, he buried a knife in the man’s ab- 
domen, and ran. Returning later with a posse, he found the man “hid 
in the top of a fallen tree, where he had picked the knife out of his 
body, after which had come out parched corn, etc. and had bound up 
his wound with the apron aforementioned; and on first sight he sa- 
luted them with, How do do, broder, how do do, broder? but alas! poor 
savage, their brotherhood to him extended only to tomahawking, scalp- 
ing, and to gratify some peculiar feelings of their own, skinning them 
both; and they have made drum heads of their skins.” 1.79 f. 

Again, one David Owens had married an Indian woman and had 
had three children by her. “When taking a thought that he would 
advance himself, killed and scalped his wife and children and brought 
their scalps to Philadelphia, he received no reward only was made am- 
bassador between general Boquet and the Indians.” II. 177. 


But in general the book bears out the promise of the title, and the 
atrocities of the Indians, in scalping, torturing, disemboweling, and sear- 
ing with irons their victims, are too revolting for description. Per- 
haps modern historical accuracy was not achieved, but on the whole 
the accounts are fairly presented and should have done much to cor- 
rect the popular fallacy as to the noble savage among those who had 
no dealings with him. 


Loudon’s method of gathering materials for this work is shown by 
the following notice in the Cumberland Register, dated August 18, 1807: 


“Notice. Archibald Loudon, Editor of the Cumberland Register, 
Carlisle is at this time printing a selection of some of the most inter- 
esting accounts of outrages committed by the Indians, in the wars with 
the white people. He solicits the aid of such persons as may be in 
possession of documents on that subject, or persons who can from mem- 
ory commit their thoughts to writing and send it by post or otherwise, 
or even rehearse to the editor anything worthy of a place in this col- 
Jection; the favour will be thankfully acknowledged. No article how- 
ever will be taken notice of unless it will be well authenticated. So 
far as we have yet advanced in the work, the pieces though of the 
most interesting nature are from undoubted authority. 
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“N.B. Editors of newspapers in this State who think proper to give 
this two or three insertions will be entitled to one copy gratis.” 

This notice does not cease with the issuing of the first volume, 
showing that the second volume was contemplated at this time. 


The New England Primer 


Two editions of the New England Primer were published in Car- 
lisle, one by Kline, in 1799, and the other by Loudon, in 1816. Of the 
first no extant copies are known, but a copy of the later edition is in the 
Boston Public Library. It would be difficult to name a book that had 
a greater tormative influence upon the youth of America, at least until 
about 1850. It exhausted hundreds of editions. The Loudon reprint 
is ajtiny volume of about 60 pages, measuring 11 by 6% centimeters. 
Beginning with the alphabet, the young student is taught pages of one, 
two, and three syllables, and finally a page of four syllable words. The 
alphabet is provided with a rhyming couplet for each letter, (excepting 
O and Z, which have triple rhymes), from 

“In Adam’s fall, 

We sinned all,” 
10 

“Zacchaeus he 

Did climb the tree 

His Lord to see.” 
This can hardly have been to make the alphabet easier to memorize; 
perhaps the purpose was to inculcate homely truths and Biblical facts, 
such as, 

“Uriah’s beauteous wife 

Made David seek his life,’’. 
or 

“Xerxes the Great did die, 

And so must you and I.” 
It also includes the odd ryhme, which could not have been a true one 
since the seventeenth century, reminding us that the Primer first ap- 
peared about 1690: 

“Whales in the sea 

God’s voice obey.” 
Each couplet or letter of the alphabet is illustrated with a small 
wood-cut. Next comes an “alphabet of lessons for youth,” followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. Then comes Dr. Watts’s 
Cradle Hymn, “Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.” The child is 
next shown a wood-cut of Mr. John Rogers being burnt at the stake 
at Smithfield, Feb. 14, 1554, with his “wife and 9 small children and 
one at the breast” who ‘followed him to the stake,” with curiously 
impassive faces. His words to his children, in verse follow the cut. 
Rogers was the first of the Protestant martyrs to die in Queen Mary’s 
reign. The Primer gives the “old style” date, otherwise Feb. 4, 1555. 
The descriptive note to the cut is misleading; his wife and children 
did not suffer martyrdom; nor perhaps even witness his death. Foxe 
says that they met him on his way to Smithfield. The verses which 
follow the cut are really by Robert Smith, martyred also on August 8, 
1555, but attributed to Rogers from their earliest publication in 1559. 
A page of “instructive questions and answers” on the Bible is followed 
by the Westminster Shorter Catechism, which concludes the Primer. 
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H. H. Brackenridge 


The only contributor to the early Carlisle press who gained na- 
tional popularity in a real sense, or who, as John Quincy Adams said, 
was destined to be read by the public for a century and so to be en- 
titled to claim an abiding fame, was H. H. Brackenridge. He has found 
his way into such histories of American literature, thought, law, or gov- 
ernment as make any attempt at completeness, and it is not my pur- 
pose to recount at much length the facts of his life, which are readily 
accessible, as in the Dictionary of American Biography or in Ernest 
Brennecke’s introduction to the 1926 edition of Modern Chivalry. 
(New York). Rather, sketching only the main facts of Bracken- 
ridge’s career, I wish to indicate the character of works written or pub- 
iished while Brackenridge resided in Carlisle, attending especially to 
such facts as I have found rarely or not at all noticed elsewhere. One 
such we have already noted, namely his interest in the wars with the In- 
dians and his connection with Loudon’s Narratives of Outrages Com- 
ehitted by the Indians. 

Brennecke says: “Hugh Henry Brackenridge was born in Scotland 
in 1748 and was brought to America at the age of five. His father was 
an impoverished farmer, so poor that he had to sell some of his cloth- 
ing to pay the expenses of the voyage. The immigrant family settled 
in the wild ‘barrens’ of York County, Pennsylvania. The boy hated 
farm labor, but loved reading. He often tramped thirty miles in or- 
der to borrow a book, and experienced the keenest distress of his boy- 
hood when a cow chewed up his cherished copy of Horace.” 

At the age of fifteen he began to teach school at Gunpowder Falls, 
Maryland. After five years he entered Nassau Hall, (Princeton), 
where he studied literature and divinity, and graduated in 1774. In 
1775, he tells us, he was master of an academy on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. In 1777 he served with the Revolutionary forces as chap- 
jain. Throughout 1779, he edited the United States Magazine, in 
Philadelphia. At the same time he began the study of law which he 
continued in the office of Samuel Chase in Annapolis, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in December, 1780. In 1781 he removed to Pittsburgh 
and practised law as a member of the Allegheny County bar for about 
twenty years. In 1799 he was appointed a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania by Governor McKean, the Carlisle Gazette for 
December 25 noting the appointment. He removed to Carlisle in 1801, 
where his court frequently sat, and made his residence at 32 West High 
street, (just west of Loudon’s Whitehall, which was at number 28, and 
across the street from Dr. Davidson’s house at number 37), until his 
death in 1816. 


Brackenridge’s was an enigmatic character, which has received the 
highest praise and the severest condemnation. Without long study and 
investigation, it would be difficult to decide whether Brackenridge was 
a man of independent principles or of caprice. The events which brought 
him before public notice were the Whiskey Rebellion and the friction 
between the State Legislature and the State judiciary in 1804. In the 
Whiskey Rebellion he acted as counsel for defense of twelve men in- 
dicted for tarring and feathering an exciseman, and was engaged in a 
case wherein seventy distillers were prosecuted for not entering their 
stills according to law. Brennecke says: “Brackenridge played the 
important and dangerous role of mediator between the Federal author- 
ities and the objectors to the discriminating tax on distilleries. 
Suspected and hated by the extremists on both sides, he ran 
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the risk, on the one hand, of losing his life as a traitor to the cause of 
liberty, and on the other, of imprisonment at least for treason against 
the government. After a complicated series of Manoeuvres, his con- 
‘Cciliating arguments, his courage, good sense and personal integrity won 
out. He regained his temporarily eclipsed popularity; and by the 
time that the Federal army had arrived on the scene ..., he had been 
publicly exonerated by Alexander Hamilton.” (p. XII) His own side of 
the case Brackenridge presented vigorously in “Incidents of the Insur- 
rection in the Western Parts of Pennsylvania in 1794,” Philadelphia, 
1795, 

Brackenridge next gained prominence in the the days of “judge- 
breaking.” In 1800 an associate judge named Lucas attempted to ad- 
dress the jury, after sitting on a case, but was stopped by the presiding 
judge, Addison. Judge Addison, of the 5th circuit, had a habit of lectur- 
ing the jury, bar, and all who would stay in the court-room, on the dan- 
gers of anti-Federalist activities of any sort, under pretext of charging 
the jury. The lecture which Judge Lucas attempted to protest against 
was later published as the Rise and Progress of Revolutions. Brack- 
enridge who was a friend of Lucas, knew that Addison had no right to 
over-rule his fellow on the bench in the manner he had done, and so 
instigated Lucas to repeat his attempts to address the jury. After 
three of these Addison had gone to such length that he provided suf- 
ficient material for his own impeachment before the Legislature, in 
1801, and was removed from the bench. 

Three years later Brackenridge was no longer attempting to break 
judges, but was protesting against it. In 1805 several judges of the Su- 
preme Court made themselves very unpopular while hearing a case in 
marine insurance, in the course of which they fined and jailed one of the 
parties, named Passmore, without trial by jury. The judges were im- 
peached with much popular clamor before the Legislature. Bracken- 
ridge resented the assumption of legal judgment superior to that of 
the Supreme Court justices on the part of the Legislature, and there- 
fore wrote in an address to the Legislature that he approved of the 
decision and, had he been on the bench, would have shared in it. He 
therefore desired to be impeached along with the others. This has 
been called the most courageous act of Brackenridge’s career. There 
was perhaps little danger of impeachment for an act which he had not 
committed, but he did invite the wrath of the Legislature and of the 
people. The incensed Legislature petioned Governor M’Kean to re- 
move Brackenridge from office for insolence, but the governor refused. 
Popular feeling over these incidents resulted in the rise of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party, advocating a reform of the State constitution 
which guaranteed the tenure of the judiciary, and a reduction of the 
Governor’s patronage. We have noted how Kline made his Gazette 
the organ of this party, and how Loudon’s Cumberland Register was 
set up as the organ of the opposed Constitutional-Republicans, in Car- 
lisle. . 
Brackenridge was an eccentric about whom many stories clustered. 
One frequently retold is that when caught in a rain while riding to 
court on his western circuit, he took off his clothes and sat on them to 
keep them dry, greeting a passing friend with a pun on the judge’s 
‘suit.’ His severest critic was Horace Binney, who had plead cases 
before him. Binney charges that no indecency was beyond Bracken- 
ridge even while presiding over a court session; he practicaily accuses 
him of taking bribes, and says, “It is not certain that Brackenridge 
was at all times sane, and he would have been just as good a judge as 
he was, if he had been crazy outright.” (C. C. Binney, Life of Horace 
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Binney, Phila., 1903. 40). But however queer Brackenridge may have 
been in his private or even in his professional life, the one means of 
judging him which is open to all, that is, to weigh the character which 
produced Modern Chivalry and Gazette Publications, shows us a mind 
eminently sane. Brackenridge chose social satire for his province, 
the writing of which must at once reveal any lack of common sense. 
In his criticisms of the law, politics, religion, learning, and social cus- 
toms of his day, Brackenridge has in the main captured the sympathy 
for his point of view of his many readers during a hundred years. His 
satire is often too crude and heavy-handed and his narrative too tedi- 
ous or diffuse for his readers to put him down as a great writer, but 
they will usually agree with his criticisms of society. 


Modern Chivalry, as its very title suggests, is modeled on the ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote, which made ridiculous the customs of medi- 
eval chivalry. The connection with ancient chivalry is closer than 
merely an imitation of the framework of a peregrinating warrior and 
his manservant; Brackenridge’s book seems to have been inspired partly 
by his desire to ridicule an institution of ancient chivalry which actually 
survived in the society of his time, the duel of honor. (We have al- 
ready noted the account, in the Gazette, of one fatal encounter in Car- 
lisle). In his Gazette Publications, Brackenridge printed a poem en- 
titled “The Modern Chevalier,” in rhyming couplets, written about 1788 
or 1789, which “gave rise in the author’s mind to a publication under 
the signature of Modern Chivalry” (p. 311). The same work contained 
also “The Answer to a Challenge.” The section treating of the duel 
in Modern Chivalry, (chapters XII to XIV, edn. of 1926), is one of the 
most popular in the book, and is typical of Brackenridge’s humor. 
Here the bearer of a challenge to Capt. Farrago is politely choked— 
“You will give me leave to take you by the throat in as easy a man- 
ner as possible”—and then dismissed “with a salutation of his foot upon 
the seat of honour.” The Captain then returned a written refusal to 
meet the insulted challenger, beginning, “I have two objections to this 
duel matter. The one is, lest I should hurt you; and the other is, 
lest you should hurt me.” He objects that a human corpse is of no 
use, and that it is unsporting to shoot at game standing, and concludes, 
“If you want to try your pistols, take some object, a tree, or a barn 
coor, about my dimensions. If you hit that, send me word, and I shall 
acknowledge that if I had been in the same place, you might have hit 
me.” The author then adds a brief chapter in his own words, such as 
he frequently interspersed, to point the moral of each incident of the 
plot, sometimes expressing himself directly, and sometimes, as here 
ironically. “A man is angry enough with you to give you a slap in 
the face; but the custom says, he must shoot you through the head. 
I think the smaller the aggravation, the nicer the sense of honour. The 
heaviest mind will resent a gross affront; but to kill a man where there 
is no affront at all, shows a great sensibility ...itis a becoming thing 
to die for one’s country; and shall it not also be accounted honourable 
to throw away one’s life for the entertainment of a few particular neigh- 
bors and acquaintances? Ii is true, the tears that will be shed upon 
your grave will not make the grass grow; but you will have the con 
solation, when you leave the world, to have fallen in the bed of 
honour.” (62) 

One difference between Modern Chivalry and its great model whick 
makes for a loss of subtlety is that Brackenridge not only discourses 
upon the evils of the time in his own person, but Captain Farrago also 
represents the author, and while never very heroic, is never ridiculous. 
Indeed, the author’s fondness for his characters extends even to the 
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servant, in the second part, where Teague O’Regan has disappeared, and 
the Captain engages in his stead Duncan Ferguson, thus replacing an 
Irish immigrant with a Scotch or Scotch-Irish one, who is made ta 
command our respect, while Teague is everywhere the laughing stock. 
The author did not make Duncan less laughable than Teague deliber- 
ately; at the beginning of Book II of Part II, he explains that the 
Scotch character had proved to be insipid in his hands, and therefore 
Teague reappears as the clown throughout both volumes of Part II. 

Four papers entitled “On Duelling,”’ contributed to Loudon’s Cum- 
berland Register, between March 17 and April 14, 1807, are probably 
Brackenridge’s work, and show how his mind continued to revolve fa- 
miliar subjects. They are signed only with the initial, B., but both the 
subject and style are characteristic of Brackenridge. Scarcely any- 
one else could have written, “It is the weakness of great minds to be 
inore afraid of being thought mean than of death itself.” If B. was 
commonly used as a signature by Brackenridge, then we should at- 
tribute to him also a column so signed on the European war, contributed 
to the Carlisle Herald for August 27, 1813. 

Dueling was not the only nor even the chief subject to be satirized 
by Brackenridge. The chief source of his material was found in the 
Whiskey Rebellion, with its attendant confusion of liberty and license, 
its theory of democratic government as the immediate response to the 
will of the majority, and as local independence. Teague O’Regan is 
tarred and feathered as an exciseman. The scene of most of the wan- 
derings of the captain and his retainer is Pennsylvania from the moun- 
tains westward. The frontier communities supplied him with circuit- 
riding preachers, struggling lawyers, country newspapers, itinerant and 
quack doctors, tavern scenes, and election campaigns. The Captain 
does make a visit to the city, Philadelphia, in search of Teague, but 
the city does not occupy the bulk of his writing. It must have been 
the seat of the learned societies which Brackenridge delighted to make 
fun of, as composed of virtuosi in search of natural curiosities on which 
to exercise their science; Teague when tarred and feathered is exhib- 
ited to two men who draw up a long report of the monster for their 
society. The city was also the scene of the Captain’s attempt to res- 
cue a young woman who had been betrayed into a house of prostitu- 
tion; this is the only incident in his work, I believe, which he treats in 
sentimental rather than humorous vein. But the sentiment is restained, 
unlike that of the models for such scenes popular in Brackenridge’s 
day, as for example, in Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling. In Modern Chiv- 
alry Brackenridge shows little interest in the Indian as such, but he 
recurs to the subject of Indian treaties, which he thinks would be use- 
less if genuine, because of the nature of the Indian, and most of them 
he thinks were not genuine, but were effected by commissioners for 
their own ends, by deceiving the representatives of the government 
with rascals talking gibberish and dressed in Indian fashion. 


While in Carlisle Brackenridge wrote two volumes, each in two 
books, of Part U, printed by Loudon in 1804-05, Part I having appeared in 
1792-7. In the early part of this added matter the town where the cap- 
tain resides is a small community with a college, newspaper, tavern, 
coffee-house, and apothecary shop. It is easily seen that Bracken- 
ridge, as he himself says, has striven to be general in his descriptions 
of places and persons, but Carlisle is certainly reflected to some extent 
in the scenes of Part II of Modern Chivalry. The college gives the au- 
thor a reason to discourse upon education, and the value of the classics, 
and on literary style. . A chapter on judge-breaking must have been 
written about 1804. And his favorite themes on the Whiskey Rebellion, 
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the French Revolution, the law, religion, and politics reappear. The sec- 
ond part shows a distinct falling off in power and concentration, yet, 
while it is more uneven in tone, in many places it will challenge com- 
parison with the sections written ten or twelve years earlier, on the 
same subject. The electioneering appeal of the Scotch-Irish candidate 
in Ch. XXI of Part I, Vol. I, consisting of a threesentence Speech and 
two kegs of whiskey, is not so funny as the distress of the candidate 
of Part II, Vol. I, (141) whose chances have been ruined by a false re- 
Fort. “An abominable slander, said he. I a scholar! I a learned man! 
It is a falsehood. See me reading. He never saw me read. Ido 
not know a B from a bull’s foot. But this is the way to injure a man 
in his election. . 


“Were you not seen carrying books, said a neighbor? 


“Aye said the distressed man; two books that a student had bor- 
rowed from a clergyman. But did I look into them? Did any man 
See me open the books? I will be sworn upon the evangelist: I will 
take my Bible oath, I never looked into them. Iam innocent of letters 
as the child unborn. I am an illiterate man, God be praised, and free 
from the sin of learning.” 


Neither is there any falling off in the vigour of Brackenridge’s at- 
tack upon demagoguery, a constant vice of democracy which had re- 
ceived much of his attention in the earlier parts. In Part II, p. 135, 
he distinguishes between the patriot and the demagogue: 


“How do demagogues deceive the people? How do you catch a 
nag? You hold a bridle in your left hand, behind your back; and a 
hat in your right, as if there were something in it, and cry cope. What 
do the demagogues want by deceiving the people? To ride them. What 
do they pretend to have in the hat? Oats, salt; anything they find a 
horse likes. How do you distinguish the demagogues from the pa- 
triot? The demagogue flatters the clown, and finds fault with the 
sage.” 

Modern Chivalry is not a work to be read closely and continuously 
with great enjoyment; but as a companion to be taken up, and culled 
of that which appeals to the reader, it is still readable and enjoyable, and 
the characters and problems presented, while they reflect the peculiar 
conditions which produced them, are also permanent in a democracy. 


Modern Chivalry enjoyed a deservedly great vogue. Trumbull had 
satirized the life of New England twenty years before, some of his 
verse being reprinted in Carlisle; but for the life of the frontier about 
1800, a life most typically American, by one who knew it intimately, one 
went to Brackenridge. When a complete edition of Modern Chivalry 
was published in 1846, presentation copies were sent to two of the fore- 
most men of the day, an ex-president of the United States, and the 
King of France. What Louis Philippe thought of the work, if he ever 
read it, I do not know, but Hugh Marie Brackenridge’s letter to him 
may be of some interest. The letter was copied into the fly-leaves 
of the Harvard Library copy by one E. D. Ingraham. 

To his Majesty the King of the French. 


Sire: 

Fifty years ago I saw your Majesty at my father’s house in Pitts- 
burgh with your Majesty’s estimable brothers. The recollection is as 
distinct as if it were yesterday. How wonderful to me seem the ways 
of God, when I contrast the modest, wise young man in exile with the 
greatest sovereign in the world! I have read that your Majesty some 
times speaks of the author of “Modern Chivalry”—will your Majesty 
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he pleased to accept a copy of that work as a token of remembrance 
from his son. 

I have requested my friend Robert Walsh, Esq., to do me the favor 
to present this little token to your Majesty. 

I am, Your Majesty’s 
Most obt. servant, 
H. M. Brackenridge. 
Pittsburgh, April 22nd, 1846. 

The visit of the young Louis Philippe and his brothers of Carlisle 
in 1797 on the same journey from New York to New Orleans which 
carried him to Pittsburgh is a well-known incident in local history. The 
story goes that the Duke of Montpensier, having been thrown from his 
coach in a runaway accident, bled himself so skilfully on his return to 
a tavern, that the townsfolk invited their unknown visitor to remain 
and set up as a physician. 

More interesting is the letter from John Quincy Adams preserved 
in Ex-President John Quincy Adams in Pittsburgh in 1848. (Pittsburgh, 
1878): 

Washington, Ist April, 1847. 
Wilson McCandless, Esq. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Sir: 

I cannot lose a moment before asknowledging the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th, ult., and of the valuable present which accompanies it 
—the two volumes of the new edition of Judge H. H. Brackenridge’s 
“Modern Chivalry, or the Adventures of Captain Farrago and Teague 
O’Regan.” My visit to Pittsburgh in 1843, and my intercourse with 
yourself, with the citizens of that place and Allegheny, at that time, 
afford me some of the most pleasing recollections of my life, grateful 
recollections of my obligations to yourself and them. 

I had read the first part of Modern Chivalry and formed a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with Captain Farrago and his man Teague, at their 
first appearance more than half a century since, and they had then ex- 
cited much of my attention as illustrations of life and manners pecu- 
liar to the times and localities, not entirely effaced when I became more 
familiarly acquainted with them, by this to the latter. 

Captain Farrago and Teague O’Regan are legitimate descendants, on 
one side from the La Mancha and his squire Cancho, on the other, from 
Sir Hudibras and his man Ralph, and if not primitive conceptions them- 
selves, are at least as lineal in their descent as the pious Aeneas from 
the impetuous and vindictive son of Pelias (sic). 

The reappearance of this work, as a second edition, since the au- 
thor’s death, more than half a century after its first publication, well 
warrants the prediction that it will last beyond the period fixed by 
the ancient statutes, for the canonization of poets, a full century. I 
shall read it over again, I have no doubt, with a refreshing revival of 
pleasure with which I greeted it on its first appearance; and if this 
expression of my opinion can give any satisfaction to the remaining 
relatives of Judge Brackenridge, or to yourself, it is entirely at your 
disposal, being with a vivid sense and grateful remembrance of your 
kindness, and that of my fellow-citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
J. Q. Adams 

John Quincy Adams must have been especially amused by Brack- 
enridge’s remarks on the value of pedigree, when he said, “I will ven- 
ture to say, that when the present John Adams, and Lee, and Jefferson, 
and Jay, and Henry, and other great men, who appear upon the stage 
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at this time, have gone to sleep with their fathers, it is a hundred to 
one if there is any of their descendants who can fill their places.” 
(p. 4, 1926 edn.) 

The two volumes of the added part of Modern Chivalry printed by 
Loudon in 1804 and 1805 do not bear the author’s name on the title 
page, but were “published for the author.” Brackenridge no doubt 
gave Loudon privilege for first printing his additions, perhaps, as his 
own publisher, guaranteeing costs to the printer, in order to encourage 
Loudon’s press. As we have noted, his press was set up by the party 
with which Brackenridge was actively identified, which supported 
M’Kean, to whom Brackenridge owed his appointment to the bench, and 
protection from Legislative wrath. In the Register for Sept. 24, 1805, 
Brackenridge defends the Governor’s refusal to remove him from office, 
as some of the people wished. To the Register Brackenridge contrib- 
uted his paper on duelling. We have seen how he encouraged Lou- 
don’s volumes on Indian atrocities. He even seems to have amused 
himself in supplying headlines for the marriage announcements. It is 
a striking coincidence that Loudon’s activities as a printer and pub- 
lisher ceased with Brackenridge’s death in 1816, although he lived until 
1840. 

The addition of the two Loudon volumes to the four volumes of 
1792-1797 made a complete Miodern Chivalry of 6 small volumes. A 
new edition reduced these to four, by making two volumes out of the 
four first published. This new edition was published in Philadelphia, 
the first volume being printed there in 1804, but the remaining three 
were printed in Carlisle by Alexander and Phillips in 1807, the third 
and fourth volumes containing the same matter as the two volumes 
printed by Loudon. 

Brackenridge’s next work was his Gazette Publications, printed by 
Alexander and Philips in 1806. In this he gathered together odds and 
ends of verse and prose, some of which he had written many years: 
before. I cannot account for the title otherwise than by supposing 
that many of the pieces were first printed in the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
to which Brackenridge was an early contributor. Brackenridge’s earl- 
iest connection with the Carlisle press must have been on Jan. 16, 1788, 
when Kline reprinted in his Gazette a political questionnaire clipped 
from the Pittsburgh Gazette, sent to him by Brackenridge. 

Brackenridge had begun to write early, mostly upon patriotic sub- 
jects. He had collaborated with Freneau, then the foremost poet of 
America, in producing “The Rising Glory of America.” At the time 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, he tells us, he wrote as an exercise to 
be performed by the boys of the academy where he taught, “The Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill,” which was shortly after published. The Ga- 
zette Publications reprinted this in revised form, and also the frag- 
ment of a sermon delivered to a section of the American army after 
the Declaration of Independence, at Morristown, New Jersey, in 1776. In 
the following year he published “The Death of General Montgomery 
at the Siege of Quebec, a Tragedy.” There were at least two editions 
of this, although it is turgid. Pieces which reflect those interests of 
Brackenridge which also found expression in other form in Modern 
Chivalry were: An Essay.on the Right of the Judiciary Power to Judge 
the Constitutionality of a Law, dated March, 1804; Cincinnatus, a poem, 
which is a verse version of a passage in Modern Chivalry; Thoughts 
on Indian Treaties; The Answer to a Challenger; and, the germ of the 
whole work, The Modern Chevalier, a long humorous poem on the prob- 
lems of democracy, in which a modern Don Quixote investigates such 
matters as whether a common weaver should leave his loom to cam- 
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paign for the Senate. The same situation is reproduced in the prose 
work. , 


Gazette Publications is also interesting to anyone desirous of learn- 
ing more about the author, for Brackenridge tells us more concerning 
himself in the personal references found here and there in the volume, 
than in any other of his works. 


“The taste for playful humor and the habit of versifying was con- 
tracted in early life, from the want of a monitor to direct resistance 
to the propensity; and at the same time that I represent the result to 
the public, I must caution others to beware of the indulgence. It is not 
an age or country, that will make it the means of emolument, or the way 
to honor. And though I would rather be the poet than the Maecenas 
as to after-fame, yet it is better to be the Maecenas as to present en- 
joyment.” (347). 

“It is not with a view to a long period of posthumous existence, 
but that of a few years, amongst my immediate descendants, who may 
take some little pride in preserving the memory of a literary man, and 
this for their own sakes; for though my fame must fall short of giv- 
ing lustre to a country, yet it may throw a little light on a small circle 
of immediate descendants; and endure, perhaps, for a generation after 
Iam gone. By a generation I do not mean any determinate number 
of years; but the age of a child who may preserve a volume of these 
publications. For as to grandchildren, I give it up. I shall not be 
remembered by them. So far am I from anticipating immortality in 
the language of the poets, that I think twenty years will about do.” 
(p. 4) 

“Who knows after all but that even an hundred years hence a copy 
of this impression may be found in an old library among scarce books, 
and be valued because it is the only one remaining. It has always 
been a matter of amusement to me to be rummaging amongst old and 
scarce books, to see in what manner the human mind had employed 
itself in times past.” (p. 5.) 


Brackenridge was a little too modest; his scarce copies are sought 
now not merely for their scarcity, but to be reprinted for their intrinsic 
interest. In the last paragraph quoted he has admirably expressed the 
purpose of my own rummaging amongst old books. 


After the Gazette Publications (1806) Brackenridge wrote Some 
Considerations on the Jurisprudence of the State of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, 1808, and an Epistle to Walter Scott ... on reading “The 
Lady of the Lake,” Pittsburgh, 1811. A more considerable work was 
his Law Miscellanies, published in Philadelphia by P. Bryne in 1814, 
but printed in Carlisle, by Alexander and Phillips. The full title was: 
“Law Miscellanies: Containing an Introduction to the Study of the Law; 
Notes on Blackstone’s Commentaries, Shewing the Variations of the 
Law of Pennsylvania From the Law of England, and What Acts of 
Assembly Might Require to be Repealed or Modified; Observations on 
Smith’s Edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania; Strictures on the Deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, and on Certain Acts of 
Congress, With Some Law Cases, and a Variety of Other Matters, Chief- 
ly Original.” | These Miscellanies, Brackenridge tells us, were written 
after Judge Wilson’s desire for a comparison of American with Eng- 
lish law. Such a work may have suggested to John Reed his Penn- 
sylvania Blackstone, 1830. 


Brackenridge died in 1816, John Bannister Gibson being appointed 
to his place on the bench of the Supreme Court. 
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Isabella Oliver’s Poems 


One of the most popular of Carlisle imprints, and one found in 
many libraries, was Poems on Various Subjects. By Isabella Oliver, of 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. (Quotation, “All hail, ye mighty 
masters of the lay,” etc., from Beattie’s Minstrel): Carlisle: From the 
press of A. Loudon (Whitehall) 1805. 220 p. 

The copy in the Hamilton Library bears the: signature of Mary 
Blean, which is the name of one of the original subscribers. That in the 
library of Congress bears the signature of John S. (?) Clarke, and is de- 
scribed as being ornamented with decorated gold bands and a shell- 
like ornament placed in the center of the panels. The copy in the 
Harris Collection, Brown University, is listed as “richly bound.” . 


Something of the authoress may be learned from the introductory 
letter written to the publisher, Loudon, by “R. D.,” or Dr. Robert David- 
son: 


“She is the daughter of James Oliver, Esq., long an inhabitant of 
Cumberland County—a worthy citizen—an eminent mathematician,— 
of whom she was deprived, when about fourteen years of age. She 
never received any more than a common English education. She early 
discovered a fondness for rhyme, and took pleasure in clothing her 
friendly and pious sentiments in a poetic dress. And what is very 
remarkable, though strictly true, she composed her pieces, generally, 
while engaged in the common business of life, or while taking a walk, 
and finished them without putting pen to paper... She appears to aim 
at something much higher than the mere play of fancy or momentary 
amusement; it is, that the cause of virtue and piety may be promoted.” 
The letter is dated June 3rd, 1805. 


Sixteen pages of subscribers’ names, of which there must be more 
than a thousand, attest the popularity of this work. About five hun- 
dred subscribers were found in Cumberland County. One reason for 
a lively local interest in this volume of eighty-five poems was that many 
of them were addressed to friends, whose initials were given, and whose 
identity could be learned. Nevertheless one wonders how the author- 
ess could have gained such a reputation prior to publication, for no 
other work of hers is known. Other poems are in memory of friends 
who have died. One is, “In memory of the learned and Rev. Dr. 
Charles Nisbet, late Principal of Dickinson College.” 


“Alas! another luminary’s gone! 

“Whence rays of truth and science brightly shone 
Great Nisbet’s dead! He too from Scotia came, 
His soul inspired with thy sacred flame, 

O Liberty! ... 

Dear to the hearts of all the wise and good, 
Among the foremost in the church he stood ; 

Dear to his flock, they to him fondly clung, 

And on his lips for fresh instruction hung.” 


Other memorial poems are to George Washington, (there must 
have been thousands of these), and to Dr. Witherspoon, of Princeton. 
One is on the killing of Alexander Hamilton. Another is aimed at the in- 
stitution of slavery. There are songs, debates of love and reason, 
dialogues between Serenia and Mila, in the eighteenth century man- 
ner. There is a poem “On reading Emma Corbet.” Emma Corbet or 
the Miseries of Civil War, by “Courtney Melmoth” (Samuel J. Pratt) 
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was a popular sentimental novel first published in 1780, which went 
through at least 4 edns. and 2 French translations. The principal char- 
acters meet tragic deaths in the course of the American Revolution, 
which is treated sympathetically by the English author. Another 
poem is addressed “To Junius, with Young’s Night Thoughts,” which, 
in the course of the poem, she says she has read three times. Nearly 
all of the poems are marked by a devout Christianity. One is entitled 
“God Our Helper,” and another “Christ Our Shepherd.” 


Miss Oliver was known ag the poetess of the Conodoguinet, and 
most representative of all her work is a poem entitled “Composed on 
the Banks of the Conodoguinet,” for it was not only “composed while 
engaged in the common business of life,’ as Dr. Davidson puts it, but 
also promotes ‘the cause of virtue and piety.” 


“While, underneath this salutary shade, 
My hands perform their duty, O, my mind, 
Be not inactive; let it not be said, 
A spark from heav’n, to sloth should be inclined! 


Remember thy illustrious descent; 
And who first kindled this immortal flame; 

Thus upward ever should thy thoughts be bent, 
Toward the eternal source from whence you came. 


These hands with soap and water strive to clear 
Those outward robes from each polluting stain, 
Sure, then, the soul demands superior care; 
Shall it unwashed, unpurified remain! 


For it a fount is oped, whose crimson stream 
Effects this glorious, this important end; 

To this with speed apply, nor vainly dream 
Of other aid: on this you may depend.”—(p. 84) 


This poem is rather too unconventional in idea to be really typical 
of Miss Oliver’s work. It might be called a seventeenth century idea 
in eighteenth century dress; whereas Miss Oliver usually kept closer 
to her eighteenth century models, both in idea and form. 


One of Isabella Oliver’s admirers was an unidentified “F. C. C.,” 
who contributed a number of poems to the columns of the Cumberland 
Register, such as some odes to hope, virtue, and so on, in December, 
1806, and a “Return of Spring” in April, 1808. In April 1806 he sent 
the following picture of Miss Oliver’s athletic prowess: 

“To Miss Oliver, Authoress of a collection of poems published June, 
1805. 

Thrice lovely maid! A bard unknown before 
Salutes thee from Codorus’s verdant shore... 


But lo! the gates of heaven wide open stand, 
Seraphic Paeans swell on every hand: 

Oh! glorious Maid methinks I see thee fly: 
Leap from the earth, and vault into the sky.” 


In better style is the tribute of John Hayes in his Rural Poems, 
Carlisle, (1807), p. 135 f.: 
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With softer grace, but with no meaner skill 

The pensive muse of Conno—’s winding bank 
Touches the obedient strings, and wakes the soul 
Of harmony, breathes soft through all her strains 
Sacred to friendship, or on wings of love, 
Ascending grateful to the source of good. 


With soul that vibrates to the finer touch 

Of nature’s hand, would she descend to sing 
The flowery lawn, the various rural charms, 

My muse would then suppress her harsher voice, 
And listen to the song: to nobler themes 

She tunes the lyre, and idle deems the strain 
That warbles not her loved Redeemer’s praise. 


Tizzard’s Athenian Oracle 


The character of Tizzard’s New Athenian Oracle, printed by Lou- 
don in 1806, is well indicated by its long title, which runs as follows: 


“The new Athenian Oracle; or, ladies’ companion. In two books. 
Book first, containing an extraordinary variety of questions in prose, 
on moral, philosophical, and other subjects, together with a great num- 
ber of enigmas, paradoxes, rebuses, charades, etc. Also, a number of 
curious mathematical questions. Book second, containing answers and 
solutions, in prose and verse. Designed for the improvement of the 
fair-sex. Collected from the most eminent and approved writers. By 
Samuel Tizzard, teacher of the English language and mathematicks, 
in Carlisle. 

“Hail, lovely woman!—Adorn’d 
‘With what all earth or heaven could bestow!’ 
Source of our best, our purest bliss below! 
That ALL of heav’en, which mortals here can know!” 
Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1806, 263, 96 a 


One hundred and fifteen queries in prose are followed by rebuses, 
charades, and enigmas, all in verse, and these by mathematical ques- 
tions in both verse and prose. The first query is, “Is it founded in 
hature, on reason, or merely on,custom, that men generally make the 
first overture for matrimony?,” and the last is, “What will be the ratios 
of the densities of the solar light, in the focus of a given burning glass, 
on Saturn, the Earth, and Mercury?” 


Tizzard borrowed his title from a work which had been popular 
for a hundred years before his time. In 1689 John Dunton started the 
“Athenian Gazette, or Casuistical Mercury, Resolving All the Most Nice 
and Curious Questions.” The title was later changed to “The Athenian 
Mercury, or a Scheme to Answer a Series of Questions Monthly, the 
Querist Remaining Concealed.” The magazine ran for about twenty 
volumes, and if these were yearly, it must have ceased about 1710. It 
was reprinted in four volumes, by Bell, in 1728, with the title, the 
Athenian Oracle. The queries and replies in the Athenian Oracle, al- 
though often fantastic, were usually quite serious, and the magazine 
is often called the forerunner of the modern “Notes and Queries.” Tiz- 
zard’s New Athenian Oracle therefore did not resemble its prototype. 
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The popularity of rebuses and enigmas is shown by their occasional 
inclusion in the newspapers. For instance, three rebuses were printed 
in Kline’s Gazette for Nov. 25, 1801, introduced by the lines, 


Ye brilliant wits, descendants of bright Phoebus, 
Who solve with ease Aenigma dark, or Rebus:— 
The following rebuses elucidate, 

And answer send in verse, for Kline’s Gazette. 


The rebuses were answered in later issues both by local readers 
and by a subscriber in Annapolis. 

A preface of four pages to the New Athenian Oracle is addressed 
to “the Columbian Fair,” and reads in part: “The Ladies’ Companion, 
contains some of the best propositions in prose and in verse, divested 
of the rusticity, indecencies, and obscene sallies of wit, which has dis- 
graced many collections; therefore it cannot fail of being an agreeable 
entertainer, to Ladies of a contemplative imagination, and elevated 
sentiments.” 

If the preface is any indication, Tizzard had a predilection for 
the bombast fashionable in 1800, so that it is well that he did not in- 
clude rhetoric among the numerous subjects which he taught. Of these 
we learn in newspaper advertisements. Below the legal notice, in the 
Cumberland Register, dated Sept. 23, 1806, that the title of the Athenian 
Oracle had been registered, is the following: 


“The above mentioned Samuel Tizzard continues to teach either sex 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Cask-Gauging, Trigonometry, the Eng- 
lish Grammar, etc. If any females chuse to be employed the whole, 
or part of their time in Needle-Work, such will be under the care of 
his Daughters. Price of Tuition per Quarter two Dollars.” 


Two years before this, in Kline’s Gazette, under date of Sept. 12, 
1804, he advertised, 


“Samuel Tizzard continues to teach Reading, English Grammar, 
Arithmetic, etc., at his house opposite to Judge Brackenridge’s. He 
will wait on parents having children of either sex to educate, and 
show them specimens of his own writing, and the progress of some of 
his scholars; or any gentleman or lady calling at his house may view 
the same. Young females may be taught needlework by his wife and 
caughters, part, or whole of the day. 


“On Monday the first of October he proposes opening a night school 
for such persons of either sex as not having opportunity during the day, 
wish to be taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigonom- 
etry, Mensuration, Surveying, Gauging, and Algebra. If required, a 
separate room will be appropriated for the females. 


“Night school, from 7 till 9—Tuition 2 dollars per quarter.” 


Loudon advertised the New Athenian Oracle as ready for sale at 
$1.25 at his bookstore, in the Cumberland Register, March 11, 1806. 


The books must have sold well; at any rate, on July 18, 1806, we 
find Tizzard publishing proposals in Kline’s Gazette for a new work to 
be entitled, “The Essentials of Christianity,” or “The Principles of Re- 
ligion Explained,” to contain 500 pages and sell for 75 cents. Appar: 
ently there was little response to the proposals, for there is no evidence 
of publication. 
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Oliver Pollock — 


In 1806 George Kline printed A Representation of the Case of Oliver 
Pollock. This legal document with its bald and uninteresting title 
serves to introduce us to the man who had perhaps the most romantic 
career of any citizen of Carlisle. As a young man recently come from 
Ireland, Pollock went from Cumberland County to Spanish America, in 
1762, and engaged in trade. He amassed great wealth in New Orleans, 
all of which he spent in aiding the struggling colonies in the revolution 
against Great Britain, and in furnishing supplies and money for the 
expedition of George Rogers Clark into the Northwest Country. Most 
of the money the United States repaid to him later, but throughout 
his life he was involved in financial difficulties, and, except for the last 
ten years of his life, when he lived with his daughter, he experienced 
the extremes of fortune. He was the friend of George Washington, of 
governors of states, of leading American statesmen, and of viceroys of 
the King of Spain in his American possessions: yet he was several 
times confined within debtors’ prisons. He twice stood for Congress 
while resident in Cumberland County. 


For the facts of his life we are indebted to Rev. Horace Edwin Hay- 
den, Pollock Genealogy, etc., Harrisburg, 1883; Augustus B. Woodward, A 
Representative of the Case of Oliver Pollock, Carlisle, 1806; the Memor- 
ial and Petition of Oliver Pollock to the Honourable the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America, Washington, 
1813; James Alton James, “Oliver Pollock, Financier of the Revolution in 
the West,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI, I, 67, 1929; and E. 
McK. Avery, Hist. of the United States VI, 204. Ihave added some in- 
teresting if unimportant details from Carlisle newspapers and other 
sources acknowledged in course. 


Oliver Pollock was born about 1737, and in 1760, he emigrated from 
Coleraine, North Ireland, with his father, brother, and nephew. His 
father was Jared Pollock, who, with his second wife and daughter 
Mary, was living in Carlisle in 1770. Leaving the others of the fam- 
ily in Carlisle, Oliver in 1762 went to the Havanas as a trader. He 
made himself proficient in Spanish, and became the intimate and life- 
long friend of Don Alexander O’Reilly, second in command at Cuba, 
one of whose exploits, in the Spanish army, had been to save the life 
of Charles III. 


In 1767 Pollock removed from Havana and settled in New Orleans, 
then a town of 3,000 souls He built up a trade with the Atlantic sea- 
board of America, and with Spain and France. He visited the port 
cities of the States, or colonies as they then were, and in 1769 he 
sailed from Baltimore in his brig the “Royal Charlotte” laden with flour 
for New Orleans. Meanwhile Don O’Reilly had been made Governor of 
Louisiana by the King of Spain and sent to New Orleans. By a treaty 
of 1762, New Orleans had been ceded by France to Spain, but the in- 
habitants of the province protested against the change of government. 
Insurrection flared in 1768, and in the following year O’Reilly was sent 
to take forcible possession of the district. When he arrived famine 
prevailed, and the addition of his 2,600 troops made the situation worse. 
On the day before Pollock arrived on the “Royal Charlotte,” flour sold 
for $30 a barrel. Pollock refused to take advantage of the famine but 
turned his flour over to the governor, asking him to set the price. This 
the governor refused to do, but they agreed to trade the flour at $15 a 
barrel. For this generous action the King of Spain granted to Pollock 
the privilege of free trade in New Orleans as long as he should live, 
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and although he seems to have been prospering already, this must have 
given him the means to his considerable fortune. 

Succeeding Don O’Reilly, Luis de Unzaga became governor of 
Louisiana and later Don Bernardo de Galvez, who had become Colonel 
of the Regiment of Louisiana in 1776, succeeded Unzaga as governor in 
1777. Upon giving up his office, General Unzaga wrote to Don Galvez, 
that if the court of Spain was going to take part with Great Britain, 
Oliver Pollock should not remain in the colony for twenty-four hours; 
but if, on the contrary, it was to side with France, Oliver Pollock was 
the only man he could confide in. He was referring to American mer- 
chants, of whom they were many in New Orleans. Such was Pollock’s 
zeal in the cause of the colonies against Great Britain. 

Pollock and the new governor became fast friends. The genuine 
respect in which Pollock held Galvez is shown by the fact that he gave 
the name to one of his sons, and that he toasted it at a celebration 
in Carlisle thirty years later. The friendship was soon to be of great 
advantage to the United States and to Pollock personally. 

Galvez was persuaded by Pollock to arm a schooner under the com- 
mand of William Pickles, to capture the British sloop of war “West 
Florida.” Pollock then fitted out the captured ship as a war vessel 
under American colors. Galvez also sent supplies and munitions to 
the Pennsylvania and Virginia frontiers which amounted to $70,000 by 
the end of 1777. 

When in 1778 a Commercial Agent for the United States at New 
Orleans was to be appointed, the Secret Committee of the Continental 
Congress of the United States, consisting of Franklin, Morris, and Lee, 
agreed upon Oliver Pollock as its first choice for the appointment. Pol- 
lock was directed to ship fifty thousand dollars’ worth of supplies to 
Philadelphia. 

The most conspicuous services which Pollock rendered his coun- 
try were his arranging for the sale of gun powder by Spain to Virginia, 
through Colonel Gibson, and the aid he gave to George Rogers Clark 
in money, supplies, and gun powder in 1778. It was in August, 
1776, that Colonel Gibson, Lieut. William Linn, and fifteen others 
went from Fort Pitt to New Orleans to obtain powder. There Spain, 
unwilling to aid the rebellious subjects of England so openly, sold 
10,000 pounds of powder to Pollock, and he turned it over to Gibson. 
Lieut. Linn with forty-three men then set out up the Mississippi with 
9,000 pounds of the powder, wintered at Arkansas Post on expense 
orders drawn on Pollock, and reached Wheeling on May 2nd. Col. 
Gibson was imprisoned for a time, to quiet the British, but released in 
October, and sent in one of Pollock’s ships to Philadelphia, with the 
remaining thousand pounds of gun powder. 

In 1778 George Rogers Clark at his own suggestion, was sent by 
Governor Jefferson of Virginia to reduce the British posts of Vin- 
cennes and Kaskaskia in the Illinois country. Clark probably picked 
up some stores left at points in the west in the previous year by Gib- 
son’s men. At any rate, whether these had been exhausted or no, 
Pollock sent powder and supplies to Clark. Moreover, after the cap- 
ture of Kaskaskia, Clark was without funds, and he issued bills on 
Virginia. These Pollock cashed at par at New Orleans. The confidence 
of Pollock and other citizens kept the value of Continental money at par 
long after its depreciation, proverbial to this day, had become so great 
in the East that a Continental dollar was worth only 12 cents. From 
March 1778 to November 1779, says Avery, Clark drew from Pollock over 
$50,000 specie. From September 1776 to August 1781, Pollock advanced 
to Virginia, for Clark, over $91,000 specie. Virginia gave Pollock drafts 
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on France. To pay these drafts, at least in part, Hayden explains 
that Virginia had proposed to sell certain stores of tobacco in her east- 
ern counties. But Benedict Arnold’s troops in a raid on Virginia in 1780 
destroyed these stores, and the drafts on France held by Pollock were 
returned to him protested. By July, 1779, he had exhausted his credit 
so far that to meet a new order from Virginia for goods to the amount 
of $10,000, he mortgaged part of his landed estate. Creditors now 
seized his property in New Orleans, and this was the first of his many 
financial difficulties. Between 1777 and 1783 he advanced to the United 
States and to the State of Virginia over $300,000. The Secret Com- 
mittee however were unable to fulfill their promises to Pollock to send 
cargoes to him for trade. Virginia sent him large drafts on France, 
which he was unable to negotiate. Leaving as hostage a Mr. Patterson 
in New Orleans, he went to Philadelphia in 1781 to make an appeal to 
Congress. He received at that time no settlement, but in 1783 he was 
appointed United States Agent at Havana. 

During this interval in the United States, we have a glimpse of 
him taking part in the social life of the capital city. From a Brief 
Account of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, etc., Phila., 
1844, we learn that Pollock attended the meetings of the Sons of St. 
Patrick “towards the end of the war,” and joined the society on June 
17, 1783. Pollock was also an original member of the Hibernian So- 
ciety, the direct descendant of the Sons of St. Patrick, which yet flour- 
ishes. Only men of Irish descent, either Catholic or Protestant, were 
eligible to full membership in the Sons of St. Patrick, whose purpose 
was purely social and convivial, and whose meetings in Philadelphia 
were brilliant events in their day. George Washington, an adopted 
member, attended the society’s festivities, and John Dickinson and 
Robert Morris, who were honorary members, were active in the so- 
ciety. Generals William Thompson, William Irvine, Richard Butler, 
Ephraim Blaine, and possibly other prominent citizens of Carlisle, were 
members of this Philadelphia club. 

When Pollock took up his duties as U. S. Agent in Havana he was 
again under the law of Spain, which he found being administered by 
Unzaga as Governor-general, The governorship had already been trans- 
ferred to Galvez, who was to come from Madrid. In May 1784, 
. Spanish soldiers took forcible possession of his property in Havana for 
cebt, and Pollock himself remained in prison for more than 18 months. 
Unzaga refused to release him, but permitted his family to return to 
America, as we see from the following letter, quoted in the Memorial 
and Petition, etc. of 1813. 

“I cannot consistently with the laws agree to your request (to 
return to the United States). I feel however greatly for your situa- 
tion, which I cannot otherwise relieve, than by consenting to your lady 
and family setting out for Philadelphia in the vessel which is about to 
sail for that place. 

Havana, 26th August, 1784. I kiss your hands, and am your obedi- 
ent servant. 

Luis de Unzaga” 

Mrs. Pollock carried with her an appeal to the Financier-General 
of the United States for the interest alone due to Pollock, since she had 
no other means of support. Some months later Pollock wrote to the 
Governor of Virginia: “I hope your Excell’y will in turn pay the same 
honor to my signature as I have done to yours at the critical moment 
for a much larger sum, for which and my other advances to your State, 
I and my family are reduced to implore as a charity what is due by 
common justice.” (James 78.) 
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However, as soon as his friend Galvez took over the governorship, 
Pollock was released on his own bond that he would pay his debts into 
the hands of the Spanish minister in the United States. Galvez gave 
him a written testimonial, to the effect that while Galvez had been gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, Pollock “acted in favor of the soldiers and citizens 
of his own nation with all the zeal and love which becomes a true pa- 
triot, ... with his own credit and with ready money... That in the 
expedition I made against the forts of his Britannic majesty on the 
Mississippi, he attended me in person until the surrender. . . 

El Conde de Galvez” 

Thus in 1786 we find Pollock again in the United States for another 
visit of about two years. In 1785 Congress voted that he should be 
paid the sum of $90,000 with interest, but actual payment was not made 
until 1791. From the diaries of George Washington we know that he 
met Pollock, apparently for the first time, in 1786, and dined with him 
in 1787. The entries read, for Saturday, Jan. 28, 1786: “When I came 
home found Colo. Gibson, a Mr. Pollock (of Richmond) and Colo. Alli- 
son, who dined and stayed all night.” And for Sunday, Jan. 29th: 
“After breakfast the gentlemen who came yesterday returned.” An 
editorial note explains that Oliver Pollock of New Orleans was in Vir- 
ginia in 1786. Perhaps the conversation turned upon the difficulty of 
procuring money, powder, and supplies for the war in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi vallies, a subject on which Gibson and Pollock could well 
speak from experience. Oliver Pollock is supposed by the editor to be 
meant also in the diary entry for Thursday, Aug. 16, 1787: “In Conven- 
tion. Dined at Mr. Pollock’s and spent the evening in my chamber.” 
(J. C. Fitzpatrick. Diaries of George Washington.) 

In 1788 Pollock determined to repair his fortunes by his own ef- 
forts. He gathered a cargo of flour and traded it at Martinique, and 
there he shipped another cargo which he sold at New Orleans. He re- 
mained at the latter place eighteen months, presumably with the same 
privilege of free trade which he had enjoyed before, and in 1790 he had 
rebuilt his fortune sufficiently to pay all the claims of Galvez and others. 

On his arrival in New Orleans Pollock involved himself in a scheme 
which, since Col. Heath in a letter quoted later, states that Pollock 
could have done nothing treasonable, must have resulted in his enemies 
in later years accusing him of a part in a traitorous conspiracy. On 
November 3, 1788, the Spanish governor at New Orleans, Estevan Miro, 
wrote to his home government that Pollock, who had arrived from Mar- 
tinique three days before, had told him that Congressman John Brown 
of Virginia was then in Kentucky, (which was then Kentucky county, 
Virginia), encouraging the sentiment of a large portion of the popu- 
lation who desired to set up a new state separate from the Congress 
as well as from Virginia, and that Brown was to forward to Pollock 
documents which should be laid before Miro, concerning a treaty of 
trade and navigation rights on the Mississippi river between Kentucky 
and Spain. But at this time, before the Federal Constitution had been 
put into effect, the right of a state to secede or abstain from the union 
and to exercise sovereignty in treaty making had hardly been ques- 
tioned, and it does not appear very wrong to act as the agent for such 
a state in the event of its erection. Miro, at any rate, learned to 
value Pollock’s character, for when Pollock left New Orleans for 
Philadelphia in 1791, he carried with him a letter of commendation from 
Estevan Miro to Edmund Randolph, former governor of Virginia, prais- 
ing him for the energy and honesty he displayed in paying off his debts. 

Pollock now returnted to Cumberland County, where he was to re- 
side for the next fifteen years. He purchased the large Silver estate, of at 
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least 1200 acres, at Silver’s Spring, but seems to have had a residence 
in Carlisle as well. Some outline of Pollock’s life during these years 
may be constructed from items concerning him in the Carlisle news- 
papers. We have, for example, pleasant glimples of him presiding at 
harvest home dinners at Silver Springs. The Gazette for Aug. 16, 1793, 
records that the citizens of East Pennsborough township celebrated 
Harvest Home near the home of Oliver Pollock, who proposed the toasts 
for the occasion, following a barbecue. Two years later we are told 
that the inhabitants of the same township celebrated Harvest Home at 
Silver Spring Tavern on August 22, 1795, with a dinner of salmon trout, 
presided over by Oliver Pollock. (Gazette) This tavern was Pollock’s 
property. We have already noted that he presided over the meeting 
of citizens of his locality in 1793, at which fiour was subscribed for the 
relief of sufferers of the French revolution. 

Pollock intermittently advertised for sale or rent his lands at Sil- 
ver Springs, in Virginia, and on the Mississippi. On January 14, 1795, 
he advertised his Silver Springs estate of 1200 acres, only partly 
cleared, with a mansion house, for rent. (Gazette). In September of 
the same year he desires a miller and a sawyer at Silver Springs. (Ga- 
zette, Sept. 22.) In the Gazette for November 8, 1796, appears an ac- 
count of the loss by fire of Pollock’s Silver Spring Tavern, which was 
the lodging for the night of several Indian chiefs, who were on their 
way to Philadelphia. In 1799, (in Gazette for April 10,) Pollock 
advertises 250 acres adjoining Silver Springs for sale, and 5,000 acres 
in Harrison county, Virginia. To be rented were “sundry tracts of val- 
uable lands for raising tobacco, indigo, corn, etc., on the banks of the 
Mississippi, laying betwixt Natchez and New Orleans.” 

Pollock was defeated for Congress in 1796. The Gazette for Sept. 
28, 1796, supported Pollock and William Montgomery for Assembly. He 
was defeated again in 1804, and declined to run, although desired to by 
considerable backing, in 1806. 

There are two references to Pollock taking part in local Fourth of 
July celebrations. In the Carlisle Gazette for July 7, 1802, we find this 
report: “Anniversary of American Independence ... The day was 
announced by the discharge of a piece of ordnance and the beating of 
the Revelee at Sun-rise. Early in the day a large and respectable num- 
ber of the Republican citizens of this borough and neighborhood as- 
sembled at Mortar’s farm, where was provided a board well furnished 
with good eatables and suitable liquors. After partaking thereof 
drank the following toasts (delivered by Oliver Pollock, Esq.) each ac- 
companied by a discharge from the piece of ordnance under the di- 
rection of John Delancey, Esq., and repeated huzzas.” Of the sixteen 
toasts proposed by Pollock, the ninth was, “The memory of Don Ber- 
nado de Galviz (sic) which was the first Spanish officer that protected 
our flag on the Mississippi, during our contest with Great Britain,— 
And may the United States be the last that will suffer any other nation 
the right of the navigation of that river...” 

Two years later, after the Louisiana purchase, in the Carlisle Ga- 
zette for July 11th, 1804, we find a report of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration held at Matter’s (doubtless the “Mortar” above) farm, of which 
Oliver Pollock was chairman and at which he gave the toasts, two of 
which were as follows: 

“Louisiana: may its people duly appreciate the value of their uni 
with the United States, and with dignity enjoy the mutual reine ape ot 
a representative Government.” 

“The Mississippi: may the navigation of that great river. b 

free to the flag of the United States only, to waft the produce of the 
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western world to all the seaports of the globe.” 

Pollock’s candidacy for congressman in 1804 brought him some 
newspaper notices. The Carlisle Gazette for September 14th, 1804, 
quotes a letter from the Carlisle Herald which was written to the edi- 
tor by a gentleman of distinction, (unnamed), lately arrived at Philadel- 
phia from New Orleans, which reads in part: “The many important 
public services rendered by Mr. Pollock, during the Revolutionary War 
with Great Britain, as agent of New Orleans, are well known, and must 
ever indear (sic) him to the friends of American independence. His 
person, his estate, his fortune, his all, were, on that occasion embarked 
in, and pledged to, the cause of national liberty. And he, by his purse, 
his sword, and his counsel eminently contributed in the southern de- 
partment of our country, to rescue the then United Colonies from the 
domination of a foreign Prince, and place them among the great nations 
of the world as free and independent states. In short Mr. Pollock is a 
gentleman who justly ranks among the conspicuous benefactors of his 
country. Were testimony necessary, we might refer to the archives of 
the State of Virginia and of the United States: We might refer to the 
testimonies of the late Governor Don Galvez, and George Roger Clarke; 
the former commander-in-chief of the Spanish, the latter of the Virginia 
armies, during the Revolutionary War. Besides this strong testimonial 
of Mr. Pollock’s (public?) character, his private is perfectly congenial 
and correspondent. His extensive knowledge of men and manners, 
his experience in life, his talents, his independent estate and fortune— 
all in a most pre-eminent manner serve to designate him as the person 
in whom his fellow citizens can in a more peculiar manner place their 
public confidence.” 


“A Farmer” in an election address in the Carlisle Gazette for Sep- 
tember 28th, 1804, cites the main facts of Pollock’s career. Endorse- 
ment of Pollock’s candidacy by the Republicans of Silver Spring was 
announced in the Gazette for Oct. 5, 1804, his running mate being David 
Burd; and in the same paper for Oct. 26, 1804, we find Pollock chairman 
and George Kline secretary of a meeting of Republicans which sup- 
ported the presidential ticket of Jefferson and Clinton. Although Pol- 
lock declined to run again in 1806, fearing a division of Republican 
votes and hence a Federalist victory, we read in the Cumberland Reg- 
ister for September 2, 1806, that a Democratic meeting had agreed to 
support him. 

In the Cumberland Register for Nov. 19, 1805, appears an adver- 
tisement of Dr. Robinson, that he “may be consulted at his residence 
in the house adjoining Oliver Pollock, Esq.,” apparently indicating that 
Pollock maintained a residence in Carlisle. 

In 1806 Pollock again advertised some lands in Mississippi for sale. 
These he describes as comprising about 8500 acres, in tracts of 500 
acres, lying between Natchez and the Ibbeville (sic for Iberville?) river. 
(Gazette, August 1, 1806). 

Oliver Pollock had married, about 1765, probably in Havana, Mar- 
garet O’Brien, who was born in Ireland in 1746, and died in Carlisle on 
January 10, 1799. Kline’s Gazette for January 23, 1799, prints an obit- 
uary tribute to her virtuous character. She was “descended from a 
noble family by both her parents—O’Brien of the house of Clare, and 
Kennedy of Ormond, whose sons were distinguished in foreign serv- 
ices.” All of his seven children were born him by this wife. 

The Cumberland Register for November 12, 1805, contains the fol- 
lowing notice: “Married—On the 2nd inst. in the city of Baltimore, 
Oliver Pollock, Esq., of Carlisle, to Mrs. W. Ann Deady, of Baltimore.” 
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In 1806, he removed to Baltimore, and lived there until the death of his 
second wife in 1814. 

In spite of the fact that in 1791 the $90,000 voted him by Congress 
in 1785 was paid, and that in 1792 the United States paid him $108,605, 
Pollock’s indebtedness was so heavy that he was in financial difficulties 
during his later years. One letter in 1800 is dated from the debtors’ 
prison in Philadelphia. He constantly petitioned Congress for money 
due him, the Carlisle imprint of 1806 being such a petition. His claims 
seem to have reduced gradually. His petition dated June 3, 1813, asks 
for $9,574.24, with interest. When arrested in Havana because of the 
failure of the United States to meet his drafts, some bakers of that city 
owed him that amount and at the time of his arrest were solvent. When 
he was released, the bakers had become insolvent and had absconded. 
Pollock therefore held the United States responsible for this loss. 

This had been the largest single item in the claim as set forth in 
the Representation of the Case of Oliver Pollock, prepared by Augustus 
Brevoort Woodward, (d. 1827), evidently his attorney. The first part 
of this book, dated Washington, February 12, 1803, gives a history of 
the case, his activities in behalf of Clark, letters from the Spanish gov- 
ernors, and so on. The second part, entitled a “Supplement to the 
Case of Oliver Pollock,” is dated Washington, December 5, 1803, and 
argues the legal merits of the claim, inapplicability of the statute of 
limitations, and so on. The third part consists of extracts from the 
printed journal of the House of Representatives, correspondence 
between the Secretary of the Treasury and the Committee on Claims, 


reports of this committee, and several opinions. An “Exhibition of the, 


Claim of Mr. Pollock” sets forth the following items: 


Item 1. To debts embargoed at Havana ................ $ 9,574.25 
Item 2. To expenses of detention at Havana ............ 3,000.00 
ltem, 3, }) To°aum paid Mr. Patterson’), ieee eee 1,740.00 
Item: 4.) TON SAA pO WEE eee oun et a RD 0. 450.00 
Item 5. To commission on sum paid Mr. Patterson ...... 87.00 
Item 6. To commission on sum paid for gunpowder ...... 22.50 
Item 7. To commission on loan of 74,087 dollars ......... 3,704.35 

$18,578.10 


He also sued for the interest due on the first four items, from the 
the dates when incurred, until paid. 

The last letter in the volume is from a Colonel Heath, dated March 
12, 1806. Colonel Heath says, “there is no sort of question but that 
the United States are more indebted for the North Western Territory 
to Oliver Pollock than to any man now living.” He adds that if Pol- 
lock had not involved himself in the enterprises of the United States, 
he would now be among the richest merchants of the country. He did 
not believe Pollock was capable of anything treasonable. 

An interesting letter from Pollock himself, quoted by Prof. James 
runs as follows: 

“It has not been my fortune to move on a splendid theatre, where 
the weary actor frequently finds in the applause of his audience, new 
motives for his exertion. I dwelt in an obscure corner of the uni- 
verse alone and unsupported. I have laboured without ceasing, I have 
neglected the road to affluence, I have exhausted my all, and plunged 
myself deeply in debt to support the cause of America. In the hours 
of her distress, and when those who call’d themselves friends were 
daily deserting her. But these things I do not boast of. What I do 
boast of is, that I have a heart still ready (had I the means) to bear 
sufferings, and make new sacrifices. I pray your excellency to submit 
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this narrative to the indulgences of Congress. Iam in their judgment, 
and in their justice I repose the fullest confidence.” 


Upon the death of his wife in Baltimore in 1814, Pollock made his 
home in Pinckneyville, Miss., with a daughter and son-in-law, where ha 
died in 1824. Hayden tells us that the New Orleans residence of 
Oliver Pollock was still standing in 1883, an old-fashioned house of 
cypress wood with large rooms and galleries and wide, low roofs. It 
originally stood in the midst of extensive grounds with some fine old 
mulberry trees about. 


Hayes's Rural Poems 


John Hayes, a young instructor at Dickinson College, joined the 
small company of Carlisie poets by publishing, in 1807, Rural Poems, 
Moral and Descriptive; to Which Are Added, Poems on Several Sub- 
jects. By John Hayes, A. B., professor of languages, Dickinson College. 
Carlisle. “Me vero primum dulces ante omnia musae Accipiant.” Car- 
lisle: A. Loudon (Whitehall.) 1807. 

Of the author we know that he was graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1804 or 1805. Sketches of his life, and a contemporary refer- 
ence to be cited, give the earlier date, but the Alumni Record of the 
college (1907), lists no graduates as of the class of 1804, and places 
Hayes in the class of 1805. In Kline’s Gazette for July 11, 1804, we read 
that “on Monday the second of July commenced the public exercises and 
examination of Dickinson students.” Among the orations was, “On 
myself—partly humorous, partly serious ; by Mr. Hays, of Adams 
county,” whom I suppose to be this John Hayes. 

Hayes then served as a teacher of languages in the college from 
1804 to 1808. He then went to the pulpit of Silver Springs Presby- 
terian church, serving also the Monaghan charge. Because of ill health 
he resigned from the ministry in 1814, and died on September 4, 1815, 
aged 34, at Cumberland, Maryland. A memorial poem in rhyming 
couplets, “On the Rev. John Hayes,” which paid passing tribute to his 
ability as a poet, appeared in the Carlisle Herald for September 21, 1815. 
In the same issue was the following queer obituary notice: 


“Died—On Monday the 4th inst. about 11 o’clock, at his residence 
in Cumberland, Md., in the thirty-fourth year of his age, the Rev. John 
Hayes, of the Presbyterian church, after a long and painful illness, which 
he bore with Christian fortitude. In him we have lost (alas! words 
cannot express) a Christian, the perfect example of piety, humility, 
and brotherly love. He is gone! He is no more! His death was an 
envious one; (as we all know that we must die) few would say they 
wished to die yet, but those who knew him would ever hope for such a 
death. He has left a widow and four children to mourn his loss, and 
a numerous acquaintance to lament his death. May Heaven bless his 
family, and grant that we may all die the death of the righteous.” 


The preface to the Rural Poems is an apology for publication, tem- 
pered with assurance that the author has been called to poetry, since 
from childhood he has been impelled, sometimes irresistibly, to write 
verses. As befits the work of a professor of languages, a specimen 
of the author’s linguistic ability is added to the preface. This is a bit 
of Ossian, turned into Greek hexameters, which are printed in English 
characters. He entitles it Ossian’s Dar-thula, which thus becomes 
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“Darthyle tu Ossianu.” He explains his system of transliteration 
from Greek to English in a Latin note: “... quod typis destituti 
Graecis, characteribus Latinis exhibere necesse habuimus vocalibus 
Graecis natura longis per Italicas, (quas vocant) hypsilon per y, ou 
Graecorum per u expressis.” 


A moment’s reflection is needed to realize what a curiosity df lit- 
erature this is. Ossian is a composition in poetical prose, written in 
reality by James Macpherson, a Scot, in 1762, but published as the 
translation of a newly discovered manuscript in the Gaelic tongue of 
an ancient bard. It was not only extremely popular, but for many years 
believed to be genuine. An American professor of languages trans- 
lates a section of Ossian into Greek hexameters, the language of 
Homer; the work of one legendary, primitive bard done into the style 
of another bard supposed to be primitive. The Greek version, in the 
absence of Greek type, is printed in English (Latin) characters, and 
the author’s system of transliteration is explained in Latin! 


The original of which Hayes translated a part is “Dar-thula. A 
poem.” The idea of translating Ossian into Greek Hayes probably 
owed to Hugh Blair, whose “Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Os- 
sian” was often used to introduce editions of the work, for this disser- 
tation is mostly occupied with an elaborate comparison between Ossian 
and Homer. Even the choice of Dar-thula among the poems of Ossian 
to translate may be traced to Blair, who says of it: “In Darthula, are 
assembled almost all the tender images that can touch the heart of 
man; ... The beautiful address to the moon, with which the poem 
opens, and the transition from thence to the subject, most happily pre- 
pare the mind for that train of affecting events which is to follow. The 
story is regular, dramatic, interesting to the last. He who can read 
it without any emotion may congratulate himself, if he pleases, upon be- 
ing completely armed against sympathetic sorrow.” 


With his enthusiasm for Dar-thula thus fired Hayes set about his 
labours, but he completed only a fifth of the “poem” when he ceased. 
Anyone who cares, or is able, to work out the Greek, may see how 
Hayes treated the opening sentences of Dar-thula, which begins, “Daugh- 
ter of heaven, fair art thou! the silence of thy face is pleasant. Thou 
comest forth in loveliness. The stars attend thy blue course in the 
nptan le) clouds rejoice in thy presence, O moon!” Hayes’s version 
O 8 is: 


E kale sy ge thygater uranu essi idesthai, 

Kai ra mal’ himeroess’ opos seo esti siope, 

Kai eriera prophaine sen de t’ar amphi keleuthon 
Pamphanoonta agalletai astra te, gethosyne te, 
EHeroenta nephe leucainetai uranothi pro. 


There are about a hundred lines of this queer-looking poetry. Dr. 
Davidson used the device of printing Greek in English characters in 
his notes and motto to his Psalms, 1811 and 1812. The Herald had a 
font of Greek type in 1827, used in Duffield’s Ministerial Qualifications. 
I regret that I am unable to pass upon the merit of Hayes’s perform- 
ance, either as translation or as poetry, but his English poems give us 
no great expectations of unusual excellence in Greek. 


Following the preface comes the “Reflections ... on returning to 
the place of his nativity,” with references to Dr. Davidson and to Dick- 
inson College. 
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“To thee, O Davidson, a gratefuY muse 

Presents her first essay: beneath thy care 

She tuned her reed; and much to thee she owes, 
If aught or solid, or correct, or true 

Her verse contains... (p 15) 


... Where reared by patriot zeal 
Thy spacious mansion, Dickinson, erects 
Its ample front, and crowns the verdant plains; 
Receive the song, and with a partial eye 
Its imperfections scan; where e’er ye may, 
Defend its author from the critic’s ire, 
And where ye cannot exculpate, excuse. (p. 16) 


Most of the volume is taken up with descriptions in blank verse 
of the seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and these natur- 
ally owe a great deal to Thomson. Some of his descriptions of the 
American scene may be read with interest even now, but in general his 
poetry is too lacking in concentration and follows the models of 1800 
too closely. The murderous fowler is still made to “point the mimic thun- 
der,” and a telescope is the “philosophic tube.” Naturalism, primitivism, 
delight in horror and in flights of fancy, mark his poetry. Some ‘dull 
to nature’ though ‘learned in lore’ he says, are less wise than peasants. 
Children are true to nature, but are soon perverted. He admires the 
“sacred, primeval, life by ancient kings and patriarchs led.” He imagines 
the deaths of travellers in various unpleasant forms, and the sorrows of 
the “tender spouse.” The beauties of nature lead him to praise a bene- 
ficent deity, while the mixture of good and ill in life shows the mys- 
tery of God. His title to poet is sure, for in the midst of winter he 
can paint to his mind “some happy isle, where spring forever blooms,” 
a “sweet delirium, known to bards alone.” But he enters a different 
world when he writes of the fields, and wild geese flying, for these he 
has observed himself. 

In “Winter” he gives an interesting catalogue of great men of let- 
ters. These include Milton, Virgil, Sheakespeare, Homer, Ossian, Dr. 
Young, Ramsey, and Dr. Armstrong, with a rebuke for the latter’s wild 
youth, and the lesson that man’s integrity is his joy. In America, he 
speaks of the immortal Dwight, great Barlow, and Humphry. 

Contemporary critics were probably right in selecting Hayes’s de- 
scription of the husking bee in the moonlit field as the best of his writ- 
ay we a few lines from this may therefore be taken as justly repre- 
sentative. 


“True to their word, the neighboring swains convene. 
Thickening around the pile, each takes his place 

As chance or love of company directs; 

And from the husks, which fast he throws behind, 
Soon forms a seat. Thick flung from numerous hands 
The new-stript ears, incessant falling swell 

The shining pile, and glisten to the moon. 

The fair one too is there; where yet by pride 
Untainted, ancient, simple manners reign. 


A welcome messenger 
Where e’er it comes, from time to time goes around 
The well filled flask. And now from either end 
Loud challenges are heard; in mingled sounds 
The conversation swells: the rustic song 
In merry strains ascends... 
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But should kind fortune to his hand convey 
The envied prize, the much desired red ear, 
Ah! then, the fair the forfeit kiss shall pay; 
Which, deprecating hard, and struggling long, 
At length she with a feigned reluctance yields. 


The task is finished; and the crouded hall 

Receives the guests; where on the loaded board 
The supper smokes. The farmers seated round 

In decent silence wait, till by request, 

Placed at the head in elbow chair, the sire 

For sense and piety long known and prized 

With solemn voice, and looks devoutly grave, 
Entreats a blessing on their bread.” Pe 112 ‘i, 


Loudon advertised proposals for these poems in the Cumberland 
Register, November 18, 1806, and was apparently not fully convinced 
himself of their excellence: 

“Proposals of Archibald Loudon, for publishing by subscription, for 
the author; Rural Poems. By John Hays, A.B. Teacher of languages, 
Dickinson College. These poems consist of descriptions of some of 
the most striking appearances which nature exhibits, throughout the 
several seasons of the year, in this country and climate—descriptions of 
rural scenes, rural occupations and pastimes, interspersed with moral 
reflections. To these will be added, An address to the Deity, or the 
wonders of creation; An address to Fancy; Song—A mother to her 
sleeping babe, And several other pieces. What merit these poems may 
possess, besides that of originality, the Editor does not pretend to de- 
cide. The favourable opinion which several gentlemen of acknowl- 
edged literary ability were pleased to express of them, has encouraged 
him to offer them for publication. A judicious and candid public will 
determine how far they are entitled to its patronage.” The volume was 
to contain about 150 pages and to cost subscribers 75 cents bound, 6214 
cents in boards. Anyone who procured nine subscriptions received a 
copy gratis. 


Hayes did well to pray to be defended “from the critic’s ire,” for 
the public, which proved to be both judicious and candid, discussed the 
fauits and virtues of his poetry at great length in the columns of the 
Cumberland Register during September, October, and November, 1807, 
and perhaps elsewhere. All of the critics were anonymous, or at least 
pseudonymous. The first critic, whose opinion appeared in the Cum- 
berland Register for September 22, is remarkable for the way in which 
he mingles the severest strictures with the highest praise. While he 
recommends Hayes to every reader, he calls his work disgustingly 
fiat, and accuses him of plagiarizing from Thomson on every page. 


“I could select many passages, ... that might, in point of lan- 
guage, pathos and matter, be compared, with the utmost safety, to 
many passages in Thompson. Witness the thunder storm. But tak- 
ing it as a whole it bears no comparison. The language is not equally 
animated throughout. In many parts, there is a vast sinking. Some 
passages too, if I be allowed the expression, are remarkably and per- 
haps disgustingly, flat... There are no agreeable episodes such as the 
story of Lavinia in Thompson, to add variety to the subject and relieve 
the mind. Yet, as I have before observed, there is much merit in this 
little work.—and I would recommend it to every admirer of nature’s 
works. It delineates the production of nature with a masterly hand, 
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and the author “looks round on nature and on life, with the eye which 
nature bestows only on the poet.” ... 


“It must be confessed that our author has borrowed a vast deal, 
both of sentiment and language, from The Seasons. There is scarcely 
a page but what exhibits a theft.” (Sept. 29, 1807). 


This criticism is answered, incoherently but very vigorously, by 
some anonymous friend of Hayes, in the Register for the following 
week. In the same issue the critique of the former week is continued: 


“But of all our author’s attempts at the descriptive, none exceeds his 
vinter evening. I will boldly compare it with Thomson and Cowper, 
and it shall lose nothing by the comparison... 


“As I have several times hinted at the want of originality in our au- 
thor, I deem it proper, in this place, to make a remark, which has 
struck me very forcibly, and for the correctness of which I appeal to 
the good taste of the reader of the Rural Poems. It is this—That when- 
ever our author describes American scenes and manners and customs, 
he is completely original. To support this position I need only refer 
the reader to the husking match and “th’ enormous man of snow.” 
Both are handsomely and very correctly described.” (Sept. 29.) 


In the issue for October 6th, a contributor ridicules the anonymous 
critic whom we have been quoting, for mistaking a reference by Hayes 
to Ulysses as to Homer. In the same issue, “Antenor” discovers in Mr. 
Hayes “a bold and Homeric imagination which delights to dwell on 
grand objects ...I will boldly affirm, that Mr. Hayes in this little pro- 
duction, discovers poetic powers, far surpassing any poet America has 
yet produced, and little inferior to the best of the British bards... 


The cattle from the untasted fields return 
And ask with meaning low of man their stalls—Thompson. 


Leaving the pasture, home the herds repair 
With murmuring low and ask of man their food.—Hayes. 


“It is possible the lines of Thompson may have first induced our 
author to look at this circumstance in life; but in drawing the picture 
he uses his own method .. . Imiter ainsi (says a French critic) ce n’est 
point etre plagiaire, c’est lutter contre son original.” 


The Register for November 8 quotes a letter which appeared in the 
Port Folio, a well known Philadelphia periodical: 


“While many of our writers of real merit are suffered to be buried 
in obscurity for want of public patronage, the work of Europeans are 
sought after, read with avidity, only because—’Tis the fashion” I 
have lately met with a small volume printed in Carlisle, entitled “Rural 
Poems.” They are written by Hayes, a young gentleman who gradu- 
ated at Dickinson College in 1804, and is now Professor of Languages 
in said college. A second and a third reading have doubly increased 
my admiration of them. Hayes well deserves the name of the Thomp- 
son of America.” 


The same Register contains two columns by some contributor, de- 
voted to the excellence of Hayes’s versification. This was the final bit 
of praise, I believe, which sped the fleeting fame of the “Thomson of 
America.” 
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The Western Almanac 


The Western Almanac was published in Carlisle for at least six 
years of the last decade of the eighteenth century. It was printed by 
Kline, but the later issues were published by Loudon. The earliest 
record is of October 1791, when the Gazette announced that the West- 
ern Almanac for 1792 was ready for sale. It is known to have been 
published also for 1793, 1794, 1797, 1798, and 1799, so that it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that it appeared also for 1795 and 1796. For 
the issues of 1792, 1798, and 1794, at least, the astronomical calcula- 
tions were “adapted to the latitude and meridian of Carlisle” by James 
M’Cormick, professor of mathematics and other subjects in Dickinson 
College. 

A copy of the Western Almanac for 1798 was found in Chicago last 
year and was acquired by the American Antiquarian Society. It is 
slight, as almanacs go, and without local interest, for there seems to 
be no original work in it. There are 36 unnumbered pages, rudely 
stitched together, the first page bearing the title, “The Western Alma- 
nac, for the year of our Lord, 1798. Being the second after leap-year, 
and the 23rd of American independence after the 4th of July. Adapted 
to the latitude of Pennsylvania and the adjoining states. Containing, 
besides the usual contents of an almanac, a variety of pieces in prose 
and verse, useful tables, remedies, etc, etc, etc., Carlisle, printed for 
Archibald Loudon by George Kline.” 

On page 2 is a table of the value of gold and silver coins, in Penn- 
Sylvania currency. The foreign coins whose exchange value is given 
include the Johannes, half-johan, doubloon, moidore, guineas, pistole, 
pistareen, pagoda of India, tale of China, ruble, rupee, florin or guilder, 
mark banco of Hamburg, livre turnois of France, and the real plate of 
Spain. It is hard to see what practical use this table could have been 
te local farmers, but it must have called up visions, in youthful minds, 
of distant trade and wealth to be adventured for in fabulous lands, or 
won by “shaking the pagoda-tree.” Lewis the Robber, however, records 
his attempt to steal from a Mr. Eberly a large sum of money, “chiefly in 
old coins and Spanish dollars.” 

The usual matter of an almanac follows: a table of eclipses, and 
on page 4, the familiar human anatomy as influenced by the zodiac, 
followed by twelve pages of monthly calendars. After this is placed 
the reading matter; a satire in verse on The Present Age, and another 
poem, the Picture of a Convent, in which phrases about hopeless love 
and religion are jumbled so meaninglessly as to defy any interpretation. 
Then come the inevitable anecdotes, probably still current; at least 
one of them, a pun on General Deluge, I met not long since in the form 
of a pun on the general depression. We are next told several rem- 
edies. Three pages are devoted to a Historical Sketch of East and 
West-Florida, with a quotation from William Bartram’s Travels, then 
a comparatively recent work, for it first appeared in Philadelphia in 
1791, and had been making a stir in the world, two London editions hav- 
ing been published in the meantime. 

Occupying pages 29 to 31 is a table of federal and state courts, 
their judges and dates of session, Cumberland County then being in the 
4th district with Judge James Riddle on the bench. Next we find a table 
of postal rates, and a list of the Main Line of Post Towns, extending from 
Wiscasset, Maine, to Sunbury, Georgia, with the distances from post to 
post, and, reminding us of the contour of the settled portion of the 
country, the list of Cross Posts, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, ap- 
parently the only postal service westward from the coast. Finally, 
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there are several pages of roads, giving the distances between towns 
or stage stations. It is noticeable that on the read from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh, via Carlisle, all of the stopping places as far as Lan- 
caster are tavern names, Red Lion, White Horse, and so on. West of 
Lancaster the towns themselves are the stations, and sometimes dis- 
tances are given to points not even suggesting a town, as to the Cross- 
ings of the Juniata. Other roads in the east are also tabulated, and 
finally the roads from Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Mississippi and 
from Philadelphia to Quebec and the Falls of Ohio. 

The advertisements for the other issues of the Almanac show that 
they followed the same pattern. The contents of that for 1797 are 
listed in the Gazette for October 26, 1796, and incline more to humour, 
including: 

“Speech of Miss Polly Baker, before a court of judicature in Con- 
necticut, wherein she was prosecuted the fifth time for having bastard 
children. 

The character of a bachelor. 

The character of a married man. 

Drunkness—the honest fellow—the tippler—the drunken woman. 

Aphorisms—Anecdotes. 

The Connecticut Sabbath—poetry. 

American Independence—do. 

Advice to the Married—do. 

To the Ladies—the distinction,—do.” 

A chronological table of remarkable events is followed by the pos- 
tal rates, and by “A Useful Hint for the Needy,” and “Deacon Marvin’s 
Publishment.” There are other tables, of courts, roads, exchange, in- 
terest, and debt depreciation as fixed by law, with some hints to horse- 
men from the Gentleman’s Pocket Farrier. 

We have no record of the Western Almanac after 1799. Loudon 
published a Dickinson College Almanac for the year 1807, with an al- 
lowance to purchasers by the gross, indicating that he expected large 
sales. He had offered thirteen almanacs to the dozen on sales of more 
than six dozen of the Western Almanac, also. In the Cumberland Reg: 
ister for Sept. 23, 1806, Loudon informed the public that “the Cumber- 
land Almanac is now in our hands, and will be published with all pos- 
sible speed,” but since he advertises the Dickinson College Almanac as 
published on October 21, without further reference to the Cumberland 
Almanac, he must have decided upon a change of title when he came to 
print. Every year, of couse, in addition of the Carlisle almanacs, all 
the printers and booksellers advertised for sale English and German 
almanacs, published elsewhere, and these eventually stifled the local 
publications. 


Thomas Cooper 


Of the early writers of Carlisle, none surpassed Thomas Cooper in 
fame or attainments. His residence here, as the first professor of 
chemistry in Dickinson College, was a brief one of four years, and, as 
in the case of other men whose careers in general are well known, I 
desire to note chiefly his connections with Carlisle, and his literary ac- 
tivities while here. 


Thomas Cooper was born in London in 1759, educated in Oxford, 
and, in law, at the Temple. He went to France during the Revolution, 
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accompanied by James Watt, the inventor, and like many of his com- 
patriots, he sympathized with the Girondists. . The Revolution must 
have cured any tendency to radicalism, for, according to Professor 
Himes, Cooper wrote in later years, “I went over to France in 1792 an 
enthusiast, and I left in disgust.” Edmund Burke noticed him by a 
censure delivered in the House of Commons, and Cooper replied with a 
pamphlet. The experiment of a new democracy ina new world then called 
him to America in August, 17938, where he remained until February, 
1794. The result of this was his Some Information Respecting Amer- 
ica, Collected By Thomas Cooper, Late of Manchester, London, 1794. 


In this book Cooper describes “Carlisle and its vicinity,” using 
notes supplied by a friend who had toured the country, as follows: 


“Soil. A loam, as in other parts of the valley. (A footnote re- 
marks the connection with the Shenandoah Valley). A stratum of slate 
lands runs all through the valley, and is round on one side of the Ope- 
kan Creek, in Virginia; and the Conegocheague (sic) Creek, in Mary- 
jand and Pennsylvania, and the Conedogwinit (sic) Creek, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the soil is much inferior to the limestone soil. 


“Price of land upon the limestone side of the Conedogwinit, Penn. 
sylvania, 3£ 6s to 4£ 10s per acre; being in a proportion of meadow and 
upland. Lands in general about three miles round Carlisle, though not 
upon the creek, from 3£ to 3£ 12s and 4£& 10s per acre, according 
to its quality, supporting about one-third cleared. Land at a greater 
distance, and within 7 or 8 miles, 2£ to 3£, except the iow rich 
meadows. Lands nearer the Susquehanna, being richer and nearer 
market, 5£ to 8 £. Within a mile of Harrisburg, 12£ an acre, ete. 


“Produce, principally wheat. 
“Market, Philadelphia. 


“Expence of carriage, by land as yet, 6s. per ‘barrel from Harris- 
burg. 


“The people of Carlisle have the character of being unsociable, and 
jealous of newcomers, and always careful that they shall not have too 
much influence in public affairs.” (p. 93f) 


A footnote to “Lancaster” reads: “At Carlisle and Lancaster, and 
throughout the Pennsylvania part of the Shenandoah Valley, the Dutch 
settlers are numerous; their unremitting industry and attachment to 
place always makes land comparatively dear in their neighborhood.” 
(p. 95) 

Cooper’s America was intended to supply information to those of 
his countrymen who were considering emigration hither. It will be 
observed that both the unsociableness and the industry of the dwellers 
along the Conodoguinet were arguments why settlers would do better 
to take lands along the Susquehanna. It has been suggested that one 
reason for this was that Cooper had himself purchased large tracts in 
the vicinity of Northumberland. Cooper’s description of this region 
was so enticing that it put into the heads of Coleridge and Southey 
the Utopian scheme of a Pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna. 
This was to be a communistic colony composed, at least at the start, 
of twelve couples. It was thought that two or three hours of work 
each day on the part of the men would provide all necessities. Lack 
of money prevented the realization of this scheme, but before it was 
given up, the colonists had already acted to provide for the lack of 
wives. Southey had become engaged to Edith Fricker, another o”% the 
Pantisocrats had engaged himself to her sister, and Coleridge, after a 
cisappointment in love with Mary Evans, became engaged to and later 
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married the eldest sister, Sarah. Upon the unwitting Cooper, there- 

fore, rests a small share of responsibility for the unhappy marriage of 

the poet Coleridge and Sarah Fricker; and Cooper came near to caus: 

a the substitution, of a Susquehanna School of poets for the Lake 
chool. 


In 1795 Cooper returned to Pennsylvania, and settled to the study 
of law at Northumberland, living with his friend, Joseph Priestly. He 
remained close to Priestly, and the Carlisle Gazette for February 22, 
1804, reprints a letter from Cooper announcing Priestly’s death on Feb. 
ruary 4th. To their friendship is due the possession by Dickinson Cok 
lege of some of Priestly’s apparatus, including a large burning-glass 
which he may have used in his discovery of oxygen. The late Profes- 
sor C. F. Himes set forth the facts concerning this apparatus and its 
acquisition in a pamphlet, entitled Apparatus Owned and Used By Dr. 
Joseph Priestly. (N.d.) 


Cooper became the editor of a paper at Sunbury in the columns of 
which, in 1800, he attacked President Adams. For this he was fined, and 
jailed for six months under the Sedition Act, on a charge of libel, 
brought by some Federalist Supporters of the President. In 1806 he be- 
came president judge of the eighth circuit of the State courts, sitting 
at Sunbury. He made himself unpopular, however, and ten charges 
against him were laid before a committee of the State Senate at Lan- 
caster in March, 1811. On the recommendation of this committee Goy- 
ernor Snyder removed Cooper from office. 


Cooper’s counsels for defense before the investigating committee 
were Justice H. H. Brackenridge, Judge James Hamilton, Judge Jona- 
than Walker, Thomas Duncan, and David Watts. The fact that most 
of these men were residents of Carlisle was doubtless one reason why 
Dickinson College, in June, 1811, invited Cooper to become its first 
professor of chemistry and mineralogy. Indeed the names of David 
Watts and James Hamilton appear in a list of twelve subscribers who 
contributed $310.00 in all to support Dr. Thomas Cooper in a course 
of lectures at the college. The list is quoted “from an old manuscript,” 
for which no date is given, by Prof. Himes. Cooper’s salary was to be 
$800 or $850 per year, and he added as much again by his writings. 
(Dumas Malone, Public Life of Thomas Cooper, New Haven, 1926, 
p. 212). He remained in Carlisle until September, 1815, and in this 
interval he did a good deal of writing. His chief work during this pe- 
riod was to translate and annotate the Institutes of Justinian. He wrote 
many articles for the Port-Folio, (Philadelphia), and many letters to his 
friends Madison and Jefferson. A twenty-page pamphlet, privately 
printed, entitled, “Extract of a Letter to a Student at Law,” if it should 
be examined, might prove to be a Carlisle imprint. His Introductory 
Lecture, delivered upon taking his chair at Dickinson, and some num- 
bers of a periodical edited by him, the Emporium of Arts and Sciences, 
were Carlisle imprints. 


The Introductory Lecture of the professor of chemistry at “Carlisle 
College, Pennsylvania,” was published at the request of the trustees, and 
the appendix of explanatory notes and references is longer than the 
lecture itself. A wide and general knowledge is evident in this review 
of the scientific, especially chemical, knowledge of the Hebrews, Egyp- 
tians, and Greeks, as applied to wine, linen, metals, and astronomy. The 
review of the history of chemical science from the beginnings of civil- 
ization to recent times, including naturally a reference to Dr. Priestly, 
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gives the lecturer opportunity to estimate the scientific attainments of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, India, China, and Europe in the dark ages. The 
lecture is the more remarkable in that we are told by the author that he 
was forced to cite his facts from memory, since his library was yet at 
Northumberland. The date of the preface, April 1, 1811, must be a 
misprint, probably for April 1, 1812. (Malone. 212). 


Cooper took over the Emporium of Arts and Sciences, formerly 
edited by John Redman Coxe, and issued his first number in June, 1813. 
A prospectus of the magazine appeared in the Port-Folio, February, 
1813. (3rd series, 1.399). The periodical ceased in the autumn of 1814, 
not having been successful financially. I have seen but one issue, 
that of February 1814, and in this the chief article is a continuation 
of a treatise on the steam engine, illustrated with plates. Cooper 
printed also some tables of statistics he had collected, on the shipping 
tonnage, finances, imports, population, areas under cultivation, and so 
forth, of various countries; and there was a letter from Massachusetts 
on political economy. The Emporium also contained articles on the 
bleaching of paper, cookery, wines and mineral waters, weights and 
measures, the uses of a dead horse, manures, dyeing, roofings, and dis- 
cussions of economic theory. The Emporium received praise from 
Jefferson and Madison, among others. (Malone. 212). Prof. Himes 
calls the Emporium then “the leading scientific magazine of America,” 
and says that Jefferson declared Cooper to be “the greatest man in 
America in the powers of his mind and acquired information and that 
without a single exception.” 

The attention given to political economy shows a return to the first 
major interest of this encyclopaedic mind, the others being law and 
chemistry. Cooper’s earlier publications seem to have been political 
and sociological, including letters on the slave trade, some tracts, and 
the Information Respecting America referred to above. The second is 
his legal period, in which he wrote an account of his own trial for at- 
tacking Adams, (1800), a work on bankrupt law, (1801), and his Jus- 
tinian, (1812). Next his study of chemistry produced the lecture just 
described, and his edition of Thomson’s System of Chemistry. (Phila. 
1818). The last two interests are combined in a study of medical jur- 
isdiction (1819), while the last works of his life, (1826, 1833) were on 
political economy. 

Cooper is described as a materialist in philosophy and a free-think- 
er in religion, and his position in a community strongly religious could 
not always have been comfortable. When William and Mary College 
offered him a position he refused it, but was tempted to accept, because, 
he says, he was “looked at with great suspicion and distrust by a body 
of parsons.” He had even been going to church, to appease them. In 
August, 1815, he wrote to Madison that he intended to resign his posi- 
tion, and did so in September. The address of the trustees on this 
occasion, was printed in the Port-Folio (3rd series, VI. 512.) (Malone, 
226; 228.) He removed to Philadelphia, and from 1816 to 1819 he 
taught at the University of Pennsylvania. He then went to the Col- 
lege of South Carolina, at Columbia, S. C., and became president of 
that institution in 1820. Here he remained until his death in 1840, 
still the champion of individual liberty, and on the question of nullifi- 
cation a known advocate of state’s rights. 
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John MacFarland 


In November, 1817, after more than thirty years of continuous pub- 
lication, George Kline sold his Gazette to John McFarland, of Shippens- 
burg. McFarland had edited the Chambersburg Democratic-Republi- 
can from 1815 to 1817, when he moved to Shippensburg and set up the 
Spirit of the Times, which he published there only from July to October. 
He then came to Carlisle as Kline’s successor, and consolidated the two 
papers under the title, The Spirit of the Times and Carlisle Gazette. 
McFarland seems to have remained in Carlisle about three years, in 
which time we know that he published eight books and pamphlets, sev- 
eral being political satires, and one of them being the Confession or 
Narrative of Lewis the Robber, a work which excited local interest con- 
tinually to the present day. 

The Spirit of the Times and Carlisle Gazette ceased in February, 
1819, and after an interval was succeeded in May, 1819, by the Carlisle 
Republican, published by Jacob R. Stine. But after another half-year 
McFarland resumed control of the paper and edited the Republican from 
November 9, 1819, to some unknown date after 1820. There is reason 
to believe that he returned to Shippensburg. The late Charles H. 
Leeds, in his paper on Newspaper History read before the Hamilton 
Library Association in 1916, said that McFarland’s paper was “some- 
what prominent in the politics of the Keystone State during the first 
candidacy of Gen. Andrew Jackson for the Presidency. It was printed 
in... the Clark house, west of the Branch,” in Shippensburg. Jack- 
son’s first candidacy for the presidency was in 1823. It is therefore 
probable that McFarland returned to Shippensburg about 1821 or 1822. 
Another indication of his withdrawal from Carlisle might be seen in 
the fact that the Gazette was revived, as a newspaper title, by Mc- 
Cartney and Wightman in January, 1823. In Carlisle McFarland pub- 
lished his newspaper and books next door to the Spread Eagle, kept by 
Mrs. Rebecca Weise, and in 1820, by George Houk, on North Hanover 
street. 

McFarland was evidently a contentious spirit who delighted in 
political quarrels. We find him involved in three or four lawsuits in 
the same term of court. In the reports in the Spirit of the Times of 
the courts of Oyer and Terminer and Quarter Sessions in January, 1819, 
a case of Gangewehr against McFarland, second action for libel, is re- 
corded as unsustained. This Gangewehr must have been George Gange- 
wehr, editor of the Carlisle Patriot, a German weekly, of whom noth- 
ing is known except that a notice of his death on Sept. 2, 1819, at the 
age of 26, appeared in the Greensburgh Gazette of Sept. 17. Another 
case against McFarland was brought by Michael Holcomb, whom Mc- 
Farland was asserted to have knocked down with a cowhide and “scored 
from neck to heel.” Holcomb in 1819 was co-publisher with J. Tiz- 
zard of the Carlisle Whig, published at Whitehall, High street. When 
it is remembered that Loudon married as his second wife a Mrs, Han- 
nah Holcomb, and that the site of his press was Whitehall, it seems 
probable that Holcomb was Loudon’s step-son. Still another suit against 
McFarland was brought by one McCoy, recorded as “trespass on the 
case,” and withdrawn. The prosecution in this case, says the Spirit 
of the Times, was founded only on the imagination of “the black-hearted 
occupant of Tara-Hill—Dominick Cornyn.” 

These suits at law were mere skirmishes in McFarland’s political 
warfare, for in the following year, 1820, he published at least three po- 
litical satires, one of which has survived. These were, Barelegs and 
Flick, or, a Dialogue between a Great Man and an Officer Seeker; sec- 
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ondly, The Feast of Reason and the Flow of Cheese; and last, The Life 
and Travels of Father Quipes. The last alone has been preserved. Of 
the first I know nothing, but something of the purpose of the second 
may be learned from contemporary newspapers. The American Vol- 
unteer for June 29, 1820, reports a complimentary dinner given as a 
testimonial of respect to Andrew Boden, representative of the fifth 
congressional district in Congress, saying that the guest of honor finally 
retired from a banquet that might be truly called the “feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” The dinner was very differently reported in 
McFarland’s Carlisle Republican. This account, headed ‘‘The Dinner, 
or New Tid re J,” said that the dinner had been arranged by “Dominick 
Cornyn, one of the most despicable beings in society, disowned by all 


parties.” This was the “black-hearted occupant of Tara-Hill’ referred 
te above. There are references throughout the report to “Father 
Dominick,” “Tara’s Knight,” and “Father Cornyn.” The descriptive 


phrase used in the Volunteer struck the humour of McFarland, who 
published, on July 25, “The Feast of Reason and the Flow of Cheese. 
Being a descriptive account of the Fourth of July celebration up the 
Letart (sic). Together with a Chinese painting of the principal char- 
acters in figures as large as life.” Since the dinner was reported on 
June 27, perhaps ‘‘Fourth of July celebration” is intended to be an ad- 
ditional touch of derison. 

The third of McFarland’s satires, of which there is a slightly im- 
perfect copy in the Library of Congress, was “The Life and Travels of 
Father Quipes, otherwise Dominick O’Blarney. Written by himself. 
Carlisle. Printed for the purchaser, 1820. In spite of the anonymity 
and the lack of printer’s or publisher’s mark, these can be no doubt 
that this was a product of McFarland’s press. ‘“Father Quipes, other- 
wise Dominick O’Blarney” is too close an echo of “Father Blarney” and 
*“HWather Dominick.” In addition, there is in the book the cut of an 
elephant, which had been used in the Republican as a political symbol, 
(April 4, 1820). McFarland could have taken the name Father Quipes, 
(if indeed it was not a stock comic name, although it is not familiar to 
me), from a popular Irish comic song. In Loudon’s One Hundred and 
Forty Favourite Songs there is one entitled, “The New Tid re I,” (the 
heading of the report of the Boden dinner), a stanza of which runs, 


Then book in hand came Father Quipes, 
With the bride’s dadda the baily O! 
While the chaunter with the merry pipes, 
Struck up a lilt so gaily, O! 


“The Life and Travels of Father Quipes” has severai illustrations 
in addition to the elephant. There is a cut of a dandy, and on the 
title-page a vignette of a man, presumably the author, fleeing the gal- 
lows. It is a booklet of 32 pages, written as an autobiography. Dom- 
inick is made to tell us that he was born in the west of Ireland, and as 
a youth was caught in a slavers’ trap, consisting simply of a barrel of 
potatoes. He put his hand through a hole in the barrel to grasp a po- 
tato and was unable to withdraw it without losing the potato. 
Thus captured, he was sold as a turf-cutter. He runs away 
becomes 2 wheel-wright’s apprentice, and marries the serving maid of 
the house. Next he is caught by a press-gang and sent to Ceylon; 
hence the elephant, although I do not know whether the elephant was 
introduced to illustrate the fauna of Ceylon, or Ceylon to provide a 
habitat for the elephant. He next takes ship for Philadelphia. The 
tale thus far has probably been pure fancy, but from this point forward 
there are evidently real incidents in the background. Dominick goes 
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from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, where he meets Buck Miller, “a fat, 
spongy politician” who pays him to lampoon an enemy. In Carlisle 
he meets Thompson Brown, James Bredin, and Andrew Boden. He 
refers to Colonel M’G(inni)s knocking him down in the street. He 
forms an alliance with Boden who is to protect him from the constable, 
in return for which he is to promote Boden’s political aims by his writ- 
ings. In these he uses flowery language and likes to talk about evil 
insinuations. He wrote Boden out of Congress, and is now circulating 
a petition for Boden for prothonotary. He was rewarded by Boden 
with the office of marshall of the county, “from which distinction I have 
since been kicked for incapability and laziness.” Here the book ends, 
signed, “Quipes.” A note by the printer follows, which warns his read- 
ers that the subject is not Mr. Dominick Cornyn, of Tara Hill, near 
Carlisle, an avowal which serves to remind readers of his name. 

The name Dominick Cornyn, or one enougn like it to represent its 
written form, may be seen in a list of pew-renters, for about 1820, in Fa- 
ther Ganss’s History of St. Patrick’s Church. But of Cornyn himself I 
know nothing, nor why he seemed black-hearted and despicable to Mc- 
Farland, beyond the fact that he was a political enemy. On the whole, 
McFarland’s fiery career does not leave a very pleasant impression, and 
he is not to be taken as typical of Carlisle editors of this period. Con- 
sidering his lawsuits, fights, and lampoons, it is not to be wondered at 
that his stay in town was brief. 


Lewis the Robber 


The reputation of Lewis the Robber begins to pale; he cannot com- 
pete with the criminals of today. His mild and unambitious feats of 
more than a century ago are forgotten, and he now owes his earthly 
immortality largely to the fact that he spent many of his wretched 
days in several caves which make picturesque scenes for pic- 
nic parties. Sooner or later everyone learns that the cave at Cave 
Hill was once the hiding place of Lewis the Robber, and a visit to his 
den at Doubling Gap is an inevitable event in the Cumberland Valley; 
one need only wait, and the opportunity will come. These landmarks 
have served better than his skill in counterfeiting or jail-breaking to 
keep alive an interest in his name, an interest which is attested by 
the fact that the Confession or Narrative of David Lewis has been re- 
pa at least three times since its first publication by McFarland in 

It is difficult to judge of the real character of David Lewis. The 
Confession claims to have come from Lewis as he lay dying in Belle-. 
fonte jail and is dated the day before his death. He was then in no 
condition to write a sixty-page narrative, nor does his history provide 
for his acquiring the flowery style used in his story, which is filled with 
outrageous moralizing on his criminal career, with outbursts of senti- 
ment which do not ring true, and is liberally sprinkled with short criti- 
cisms of the systems of public government, finance, taxation, education, 
and morals. Probably he told the facts of his career to the unnamed 
friend who is addressed in the closing sentence, who then wrote the con- 
fession in the form in which we have it. 

Lewis was born in Carlisle, according to his narrative, in 1790, and 
although his family moved away when he was only three years old, he 
seems to have had no difficulty, when visiting the town many years later, 
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in recognizing his early home, on Hanover street near the town pump, 
when a burst of emotion leads him to kiss the doorsill and weep bitter- 
ly. He runs away from the home of his widowed mother at the age of 
17 and joins the army, but soon deserts, and later rejoins elsewhere 
under another name. Again he tires of army life, and in attempting 
to obtain a release from his enlistment he causes an investigation into his 
history which leads to his conviction by court martial as a deserter. His 
sentence of death is commuted to imprisonment at the Carlisle Bar- 
racks, by General Wilkinson, and from here he escapes, this being the 
occasion on which he hid at Cave Hill. From this time on he lives 
always in the underworld. He goes to New York state, where he is 
jailed for counterfeiting. He makes his escape by the aid of the woman 
who becomes his wife, and they go to New York City, where he joins 
a gang of thieves which is described in the dime-novel manner, for each 
member has an impossible nickname, his own being “Harry Hurricane,” 
while another gangster’s is “Bob Brimstone.” There is certainly some 
play of fancy apparent here. In the city he steals the shopping bag 
of a woman who, he tells us, was Mrs. John Jacob Astor. Bob Brim- 
stone accuses him of concealing some of the spoil, so he is beaten by 
the gang and driven from the city. He leaves his wife in New Bruns- 
wick, while he visits Princeton to fleece the students, which gives him 
occasion for some remarks on the rearing of youth. Then for the only 
time in his life he applies for work, and is engaged by a farmer to drive 
a team in the supply train of General Alexander Smyth, in the War of 
1812. The narrative contains no dates, but this at least brings us to 
the fall of 1812. After a short campaign he drives the team into Cen- 
trai Pennsylvania and sells it. Here he is told that his wife had died 
in child-birth. He makes no further inquiries nor attempts to join his 
infant daughters, but thereafter remains in Central Pennsylvania. 

He joins another gang with a mountain rendezvous, for a time, but 
usually works alone or with a few companions. Being himself both the 
moralizer and the criminal in his tale, the morality is sometimes rather 
complicated, as when he makes off with all the money of the gang to 
teach them a lesson for doubting his honesty. He weds another young 
woman, with whom he lives for three days. At the end of his confes- 
sion he implies that she has gone to Philadelphia or New York, he 
does not know which, and is mothering his daughters, but in reality he 
seems to know nothing of any of them. 

At this point in his narrative, about 1816, he has his greatest suc- 
cess with counterfeiting. He and several others in a cabin near the 
South Mountain manufacture $100 notes on the Philadelphia Bank. Af- 
ter passing a number of these he finds himself in Bedford, possessed of 
$1500, but he is detected at last, and serves a short penitentiary sen- 
tence. He then resumes his career of burglary, petty thievery, highway 
robbery, horse stealing, and counterfeiting. In 1819 he and two com- 
panions are captured after a hold-up and jailed at Bedford, but “finding 
the usage not such as should be given to prisoners in our condition,” 
he plans and effects an escape. In the spring of 1820 he is caught 
while robbing farms in East Pennsborough, and jailed at Carlisle. He 
had “long heard the office holders of Carlisle to be a hungry, avaricious 
set of extortioners, whom no sense of justice, or feeling of humanity 
could restrain from grinding the poor.” ‘The Carlisle jail not being 
considered strong enough, he is removed to Chambersburg, where he 
again escapes while the jailer is out watching a street fight. He 
hides away at his cave at Doubling Gap, visiting Newville and Carlisle, 
where he is nearly caught passing bad money, and is forced to flee, 
leaving behind a mare he had stolen. Meeting his old companion, 
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Connelly, they rob a wagon loaded with merchandise, in the Seven 
Mountains, and after a long flight, they are recognized and arrested. 
Being armed, they resist with some gun play, and both are wounded. 
Connelly died several days later. Lewis was taken to Bellefonte, where 
he died ten days later, on July 13, 1820. His narrative closes, “And 
you, my kind friend, who have promised to remain with me and close 
my eyes, accept my grateful acknowledgments for all you have done for 
me, and when you have seen me laid with decency in the grave, 
bear to my mother the last token of remembrance she will ever receive 
from her dying son—a small lock of hair, cut with his own hand from 
the head of the unfortunate, but repentant David Lewis.” 


The Confession or Narrative was first printed in booklet form, so 
far as is known, by McFarland, in 1820. A reprint, apparently of Mc- 
Farland’s publication, was published in 1853, with much additional mat- 
ter by way of introduction, according to C. D. Rishel, who found a copy 
of the 1853 edition in Newville and republished it there, in 1890. Still 
a third reprint was published by the Roaring Spring Weekly News in 
1911. The publishers seem to have known of Rishel’s edition 
or its original, for they quote a sentence from the _ preface, 
but they also say, “We give his own story as we find it, 
from the files of an old newspaper.” A number of minor variations 
indicate a different source from Rishel’s version, which, in the few par- 
ticulars noted, is the better. Some newspaper account of the Confes- 
Sion was the ultimate source of all the booklets. The newspapers fol- 
lowed the latter part of Lewis’s career with great interest, after he had 
gained a reputation as a menace to safe travel and as a counterfeiter. 
The Republican prints news of his capture, escape, and recapture, at 
various times between April 25 and July 4, 1820. The news of his 
death, on July 13, appears in the issue of July 25, and in the next issue, 
that of August ist, his Confession begins. Obviously the news was 
copied from other papers, and it is probable that the Confession also 
was copied from paper to paper throughout Central Pennsylvania, 
wherever Lewis was feared. It is reasonable to suppose that McFar- 
land’s newspaper version of the Confession, which he reprinted in book 
form, was copied from the Bellefonte Patriot, originally, but since no 
copies of this paper for the proper dates are known, it is impossible to 
clear up this point. Lewis was wounded in the right forearm, a 
little above the wrist, and must have weakened rapidly, for he died 
ten days after being jailed. We need some explanation as to how his 
autobiography, sixty pages long, which he could hardly have written 
himself, could appear in a newspaper fifty miles away, several weeks 
after his death. 


The catalogue of petty crimes and sordid adventures is convincing 
enough; it has been remarked that Lewis did not take advantage of his 
reputation as a chivalrous Robin Hood to embellish his story, for while 
he confessed to having robbed the rich, he neglected to add the occa- 
sions when he gave to the poor. But there is also a great deal in the 
Confession which impresses the reader as spurious. His life in the city 
is certainly highly colored. The gushes of sentiment and emotion are 
also suspicious, and the often high-flown language seems incompatible 
with Lewis’s history. It is possible that he was a man of some edu- 
cation; the Rishel pamphlet, which preserves some records and tradi- 
tions of Lewis aside from the Confession, states that people yet living 
(presumably in 1853) had attended school kept by him in the lower end 
of Cumberland County, and that he was a gentleman in his manners. If 
this be true, we might accept the narrative as his genuine dictation, 
which at the same time is proved false, for it presents Lewis as unedu- 
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cated and even blames his criminal career on the lack of a state pub- 
lic school system. But it seems more probable that Lewis supplied 
only the facts, leaving the language and sentiments and political bias to 
be supplied by the actual writer. 





Rev, George Duffield 


The Rev. George Duffield occupied the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian church in Carlisle from 1815 to 18385. He was an 
earnest student, having a command of both ancient and modern 
languages. He held firmly and confidently his theological convictions, 
and since these did not agree with those of his fellow ministers in the 
Presbytery, nor with those of about half of the church in America, his 
promulgation of them caused a schism in the local church resulting in 
the establishment of the two congregations which yet exist, in his own 
nationally noticed trial and conviction for heresy, and contributed to 
the doctrinal debate between the Old School and the New which di- 
vided the Presbyterian church in America for over thirty years. 

Mr. Duffield was the second of his family to occupy a Presbyterian 
pulpit here, his grandfather, also a Rev. George Duffield, having 
preached here from 1759 to 1772. When the younger Duffield first vis- 
ited Carlisle in 1815, he had attained his twenty-first year and had re- 
cently been licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. The 
congregation in Carlisle had not been able to agree upon a minister 
to call, since the death of Dr. Davidson in 1812, but after hearing the 
young Duffield preach on several visits, they agreed to call him, in De- 
cember, 1815, and he was ordained and installed in September, 1816. 
The congregation had not unnaturally developed factions in the ab- 
sence of a regular minister, and Duffield’s first act was to have a set 
of resolutions adopted by the Session, reviving the strictness of church 
discipline, and the restriction of the sacraments to carefully examined 
members. Dr. Wing says: “A form of admission to the communion, 
to be publicly read and assented to by every one coming to the table 
of the Lord was introduced, which pledged each one to renounce ‘at- 
tendance at balls, dancing, theatres, and such like demoralizing amuse- 
ments.’” (p. 160) The church prospered during the eighteen years of 
Duffield’s pastorate, receiving in that time more than 900 members. 

The first Carlisle imprint, and perhaps the first published work, of 
Duffield, appeared in 1827. This was his sermon am Ministerial Quali- 
fications, preached before Presbytery. This imteresting sermon dis- 
cusses the qualities desirable in ministers generally, but the greater 
part is a vigorous defense of the presbyterian form of church organ- 
ization, as compared with the episcopal, wherein Duffield attempts to 
show that Scriptural authority and the example of the early church, fa- 
vor the presbyterian form. His chief point is that in the New Testa- 
ment the terms ‘presbyter’ and ‘bishop’ are used interchangeably, the 
office being more like that of an elder or minister than of a bishop, for 
‘ministerial parity,’ as Duffield calls it, obtained. He does not wish to 
stir up controversy, however, for in his preface he says, “He is not so 
tenacious of presbyterian principles of rule and order, but that he can 
recognize the ministerial character of his Episcopal brethren. He is 
not prepared to say that he knows any church, now in existence, whose 
ecclesiastical canons and order, are in exact conformity with the prim- 
itive church, but he is persuaded, that where ministerial parity obtains, 
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and personal rights and liberties are best secured, there is the nearest 
approximation to it.” 


Unhappily Mr. Duffield’s theological views were not always so well 
received by his fellow Presbyterians, nor was he later so successful in 
avoiding controversy. Only a theologian after a study of Duffield’s 
book, Spiritual Life: or, Regeneration, (1832), could tell us exactly what 
the author’s position was, and why it was pronounced heretical. The 
general impression that one gains from rapid reviews of Duffield’s work 
is that he is modifying Caivinism with Pelagianism or Arminianism. 
That is, he faces the ultimate problem of so many philosophical diffi- 
culties, that of the freedom of the will. The one idea underlying all 
of Duffield’s work is that man is under no necessity to sin, (the basic 
doctrine of Pelagius), and hence that God is not the author of sin. This 
last phrase is the title of his 14th chapter. He is therefore concerned 
to deny, first, the physical necessity of man to sin, and secondly, the 
spiritual necessity to sin. Duffield was impressed by the constant ex- 
pression of the idea of regeneration or re-birth figuratively in terms of 
physical life. A wrong view of life then led to a wrong notion of re- 
generation. The individual is conscious of physical life, but he had 
no choice as to acquiring it. Duffield begins by defining life not as an 
“essence” infused by God at birth and withdrawn at death, but he pre- 
ferred to think of it is activity appropriate to the individual and species. 
Thus in man, appropriate activity was life in conformity with the will 
of God, but there was another incomplete and rebellious sort, in the un- 
regenerate. He denies, in one chapter, that regeneration involves 
physical change. The physical nature which men derive from their 
parents Duffield asserted to be without moral character, but capable of 
either good or evil, as the individual chose to develop it. Therefore 
he everywhere emphasizes the duty of every man to act upon his own 
responsibility. Sin is a deliberate act of the will, a choice of evil. Orig- 
inal sin is therefore merely the natural propensity to evil inherent in 
human mature, rather than a legal damnation inherited at birth. Hence 
there is no infant damnation. Adam’s descendants participate in his 
crime only by sinning themselves. Dr. Wing notes that the word im- 
putation is not used at all by Duffield. Human depravity consisted in 
an unwillingness to return to a waiting God, rather than in the inabil- 
ity of a nature fallen in Adam, to desire such a return. In thus turning 
away from fatalism, however, Duffield mecessarily detracted from the 
mysterious and supernatural character of the act of regeneration as a 
work of the Holy Spirit upon the passive and powerless soul, and made 
it a simple matter of returning to God by an act of the will. Of course 
he affirmed also that the desire to return to God is implanted in the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, and merely emphasized another side of the fa- 
miliar theological doctrine, rather than denied any of it. 

But all this he advanced as new. In his preface he apologized 
for his past preaching, which perhaps had led his hearers astray. Con- 
sequently he at once invited a close examination of his change of doc- 
trine by his fellow ministers, and the dissentions and disputes resulted. 
Proposals for the work had been circulated in December, 1830, and Spir- 
itual Life: or, Regeneration was scarcely off the press in 1832 when it 
was brought to the notice of Presbytery, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to examine the book and to interview Duffield. From this time for- 
ward the fight was on. The committee of Presbytery apparently pub- 
lished remarks upon a number of brief extracts from the book, and 
charged that the doctrine taught did not conform to the Standards or 
the Confession of Faith. Duffield replied that the extracts torn from 
their context were misleading; that Presbytery misinterpreted his 
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views; that they pronounced as heretical views which were in fact in 
conformity with the Confession of Faith, and that their methods of pro- 
cedure were irregular. Duffield’s theology was attacked in the Car- 
lisle Volunteer, but so vigorously defended that the attacks ceased. 
More influential were the attacks in the Presbyterian of Philadelphia, 
which closed its columns to replies, fearing to circulate error. At the 
close of the year 1832, however, appeared in Philadelphia an anony- 
mous defense of Duffield entitled, “Remarks on the Report of the Com- 
mittee Appointed by the Carlisle Presbytery to Review the Work En- 
titled Duffield on Regeneration,’ printed and published by William F. 
Geddes. Geddes was a former member of Duffield’s congregation, 
listed in the Manual, 1834, and a former member of the firm of Flem- 
ing and Geddes. These Remarks reviewed the history of the case up 
to that time, quoting twelve charges from the Extracts prepared by the 
committee, aud replied to them in detail, quoting largely from Duffield’s 
complaint read to the Synod at Lewistown, and from the “Philadelphian” 
for November 22, 1832, and supporting Duffield from the writings of 
Calvin and other theologians. 

W. F. Geddes was also the printer of a History of the Proceedings 
of the Carlisle Presbytery in Relation to a Work Entitled Duffield on 
Regeneration in a Series of Letters From a Person to His Friend. Phila- 
delphia, 1832. 31 p. This pamphlet was once in the Mercantile Library, 
Philadelphia, but is lost. 

The actual trial of Duffield before Presbytery occurred in Carlisle, 
in his own church, in April, 1833, and occupied five days, during which 
the church was crowded with excited auditors, many of them strongly 
partisan. Dr. Wing in his history of the First Church, lists ten charges 
of error brought against Duffield, and these comprise the first eleven 
of the twelve articles cited in the Remarks noticed above. The charges 
were formal and exact, and can hardly be accurately condensed. How- 
ever, it may be said that the first three dealt with the nature of life 
and the soul. Duffield was charged with defining life as activity; with 
deriving the soul, like the body, from the parents by traduction; with 
saying that the image of God in which man was created consisted in a 
threefold life, vegetable, animal, and spiritual. Duffield admitted the 
first charge, but denied that his description of life was an exclusive or 
comprehensive definition. He denied the rest. His own book is plainly 
quoted against the third charge. 

The fourth and fifth charges concerned original sin. Duffield was 
held to teach that Adam was not the covenant head of the race, but 
only the natural parent; and that Adam’s sin was not imputed to his 
posterity to their legal damnation, the death of infants being due to the 
cerivation of their mortal nature, not their sin, from Adam. Duffield 
had practically to admit the fourth error, in the ordinary sense of 
covenant, for which word he had substituted ‘constitution;’ but he had 
asserted the representative character of Adam. Calvin is quoted as 
agreeing that damnation results from the personal guilt of each man. 


y The sixth and seventh errors respected the nature of sin. Duffield 
is charged with teaching that all holiness and sin consist in voluntary 
acts of the will; and that infants have no moral character. Duffield 
admits the first charge as representing his position, but he does not 
deny human depravity in the sense of a proneness to sin on the part 
of allmen. He denies to infants character, but not capacities. 


The last three charges concern regeneration, the central idea of 
Duffield’s book. He is indicted for saying that the inability of sinners 
to believe, repent, or perform other holy exercises is wholly of the will; 
that regeneration consists in a voluntary act of faith, under ‘the influ. 
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ence of moral suasion, the soul being active and not passive; and that 
by election in the Scriptures is meant the actual conversion of men te 
God, there being a distinction between election and predestination. With 
some explanation of his ideas, Duffield admitted these errors as his own 
but, as represented in the Remarks, asserted their othodoxy. 

Although there were always a number of votes in his favor, Duf 
field was decisively convicted on every count. Doubtless a consider. 
able factor in the verdict was the state of thought in the church at 
large at that time. It is true that Duffield does not ostensibly attack 
any contemporary school of thought. Indeed his chief target was Dr. 
Owen, a mid-seventeenth century Presbyterian divine, whose doctrine, 
scarcely distinguishable from absolute fatalism, is found in his Death 
of Death in the Death of Christ, better known as Owen on Redemp- 
tion. The first American edition of this volume was reprinted in Car- 
lisle in 1792 for over 500 subscribers. We may prefer the theology of 
Duffield on Regeneration, as the binder’s title ran, to Owen on Redemp- 
tion, but Owen must be allowed the virtue of a rich and sounding style. 
A few sentences from his preface will illustrate both his style and his 
argument. If his enemies’ position is admitted, he says, 

“Hlection of free grace, as the foundation of all following dispen- 
sations, all discriminating purposes of the Almighty, depending on his 
own good pleasure and will, must be removed out of the way... The 
fountain then of free grace must be blasphemed;—and all the thoughts 
of the Most High, differencing between man and man, must be made 
to take occasion, ... by their holy-self-spiritual endeavours: Gratum 
opus agricolis, a savory sacrifice to the Roman Belus; a sacred orgie 
to the long-bewailed manes of St. Pelagius. And here secondly, Free-will 
amor et deliciae humani generis, corrupted nature’s deformed darling, 
the Pallas or beloved self-conception of darkened minds, finds open 
hearts and arms for its adulterous embraces; yea, the dye being cast, 
and Rubico passed over, ... it advanceth it self under the name of free- 
grace.” 


Duffield’s opponents were not of the seventeenth century. Two 
schools of thought, reflecting a Princeton-Yale dispute, had arisen, and 
all over the country the cry of heresy was being raised. Duffield was 
but one of six Presbyterian ministers who were tried for heresy within 
a few years of one another. Duffield’s case was the earliest of the three 
best-known instances. His trial was followed by that of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, who was accused of publishing Pelagian and Arminian doc- 
trines. Best known of all was the trial in 1835 of Dr. Albert Barnes, 
perhaps because appeals and reversals carried along the case for a num- 
ber of years. The division of Old and New School branches was due 
to differences respecting church government and the attitude toward 
the Congregationalists as much as doctrines, but from the information 
at hand one infers that the New School, to which all of the impeached 
ministers belonged, attempted an admixture of Pelagianism and Armin- 
ianism with its Calvinism. A convention of Old School adherents, held 
prior to the Assembly of 1837 at which the New School synods were ex- 
communicated, protested against sixteen doctrinal errors, among them 
denials of imputation, infant damnation, and original sin. The twelfth 
is interesting as denying that “regeneration is the act of the sinner 
himself, persuaded of the truth, and is progressive rather than instan- 
son Me This is practically the view of Duffield’s book of five years 
earlier. 


The excitement over doctrine was not confined to the larger Pres- 
byterian bodies, for we note the publication in Carlisle in 1826, by the 
Rev. Mr. Pringle, pastor of the Associate Church, (Scotch Presby- 
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terian), of Carlisle, and apparently secretary of synod, of “A Warning 
Against Unitarian and Hopkinsian Errors.” Duffield also attacks Uni- 
tarianism, but some of the errors charged to the Hopkinsians come close 
to the opinions of Duffield. Other tenets of Hopkinsianism, as out- 
lined in the “Warning,” seem to be foreign to Duffield, who does not 
mention Hopkins at all. Nevertheless Duffield has been identified with 
the Hopkinsian school of thought, as expounded by Dr. Taylor of Yale. 

Although he stood convicted on all counts, Duffield received as 
punishment only an admonition or censure from Presbytery. Appar- 
ently they were well disposed toward Duffield as a pastor, but were de- 
termined that no “sacred orgy to the long bewailed manes of St. Pela- 
gius” should be celebrated within the pale of Presbytery. The Synod 
later rebuked the Presbytery for the lightness of the sentence, as not 
defending essential truths. In the local church the effect was immedi- 
ately seen, even before the trial, in the withdrawal of some seventy 
members, not all communicant, to form the Second Presbyterian 
church, in January, 1833. This was done with the approval of Pres- 
bytery, but over the protest of the pastor and session as an irregular 
proceeding. The congregation that remained was thoroughly sympa- 
thetic with Duffield; they protested both his trial and the separation of 
the congregations to Presbytery, and later refused to cooperate with the 
Carlisle Presbytery or to recognize its jurisdiction. The result was 
that the First Church of Carlisle was read out of the Presbytery and out 
of the Old School church in America in 1839. It remained the only 
church in this vicinity to be affiliated with the New School. The church 
rejoined the Carlisle Presbytery in 1870, when the reunion of the two 
branches was effected, Dr. Wing of the First Church being one of the 
committee to plan the reorganization of the national church. At that 
time, says Dr. Wing, the doctrinal differences between the two church 
parties seemed to be trivial. Of Duffield on Regeneration we may con- 
clude not only that it was one of the most vigorously intellectual of all 
Carlisle imprints, but also that it is a major document in the history 
of the schism of Old and New Schools which split the Presbyterian 
church in America in the 1830’s. 

In the year following the withdrawal of a part of the congregation 
appeared a “Manual for the Use of the Presbyterian Church of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. Prepared and Published by Order of Session, and Ex- 
tending to the Second Sabbath of September, 1834.” Carlisle: George 
Fleming, Printer, 1834. This was a pamphlet of 47 pages, doubtless 
prepared by Rev. Duffield. The recent doctrinal debate is reflected in 
the long form for the admission of members into the church. which states 
that “in consequence of his (Adam’s) sin all mankind sinned, not by ne- 
cessity of nature, but certainly by their own voluntary act or choice.” 

More than half of the Manual is taken up with a list of the names 
of all members of the church from 1816 to 1834. 'Those who withdrew 
from the church are marked “d by P,” which is explained as meaning 
that these were “dismissed by the Presbytery of Carlisle, Nov. 29, 1832, 
without consent of session or any reference to them or any evidence 
of church membership, and were set apart and constituted a separate 
church from and after Jan. Ist, 1833.” 


The Manual opens with a history of Presbyterian congregations in 
Carlisle, too brief to be of value. 


In the same year, 1834, Duffield published his “The Immorality of 
the Traffic in Ardent Spirit,” printed also by Fleming. This was a 
discourse delivered in the Presbyterian church in Carlisle on the the 
25th of February, 1834. Rev. Duffield was strongly opposed to the use 
of liquors, and in 1829 had organized in his church a society “for the 
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suppression of intemperance and the promotion of the observance of 
the holy Sabbath.” Among the “questions designed to aid in the duty 
of self-examination” in the Manual, (p. 18), we read, “Do you main- 
tain strict temperance in eating and drinking, abstaining from the use 
of ardent spirit, and from all appearance of evil?” 


The final echo of Duffield’s trial is heard in “The Principles of Pres- 
byterian Discipline, Unfolded and Illustrated in the Protests and Ap- 
peals of Rev. George Duffield, Entered During the Process in the Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle,’ published in Carlisle in 1835. Dr. Wing refers to 
this work, (p. 179), which I have not seen. 


In 1835 Rev. Duffield, who had been invited to other pulpits, includ- 
ing the North Church of New Haven, accepted a call to Philadelphia, 
and later one to New York. In 1838 he removed to Detroit, and there 
preached until his death in 1868. He visited Carlisle in 1857 to de- 
liver an address at the centenary celebration of the First Church. His 
address was published in 1858, printed at the Herald Office, Carlisle, en- 
titled, “One Hundred Years Ago.” 


If I have reviewed somewhat tediously a theological debate of little 
present interest, I have done so not only because of its historical signifi- 
cance, but also because, as the reader has probably observed, one of 
the philosophic problems underlying the dispute, the question of the 
will, is a very live issue at the present moment, and indeed is perpet- 
ually so. The Fundamentalist will properly sympathize with the Pres- 
bytery for having preserved the purity of Calvinistic doctrine, emphasiz- 
ing the immediate and entire reliance of the indvidual upon the will of 
God. If I have shown some sympathy for Duffield, it is because he at- 
tempted to assert, as a Christian, the fact of human depravity and hu- 
man goodness on the basis of common human experience in the spir- 
itual life, without reference to Adam’s fall. If Christians had been per- 
mitted to think this, it seems to me that they would have provided them- 
selves with a weapon of attack upon the mechanistic, behavioristic, and 
naturalistic, (or, to use the new word, naturistic) psychologies which 
have dominated the thought of the past generation. Modern philosophy, 
on conclusions drawn from anthropology, archeology, biology, and other 
sciences, denies man’s descent from Adam, and his freedom of will, 
questions his possession of an individual soul, and in general regards 
him as a biological phenomenon determined by the physical nature 
which produced him and of which he is a part. Calvinism also thought 
man determined by heredity and tended to deny free-willk Much 
modern philosophy seems to be a parody of Calvinism, substituting 
physical nature for God’s will. Hence I will think it might well be at- 
tacked on the same grounds on which Duffield unintentionally attacked 
Calvinism, namely on the grounds that man’s ‘spiritual life or regen- 
eration’ does not depend upon his relationship to a prehistoric ancestry 
nor to the non-human nature of which his physical nature is a part. 
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Bibliography of Carlisle Imprints for the First Half Century 
1786 -- 1835 


Explanatory note: This bibliography has been collected from three 
sources: libraries, published bibliographies, and newspaper files. The 
libraries where the volumes are to be found are designated by the fol- 
lowing abbreviations. 

AAS. —American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

DC.  —Dickinson College Library, Carlisle, Pa. 

fi bh —Hamilton Library Association, Carlisle, Pa. 

HCL. -—Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

HSP. —Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LC.  —Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

NYHS.—New York Historical Society, New York City N.Y, 

NYPL.—New York Public Library, New York Clty Nek: 

NYSL.—New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

PaSL.—Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 


H has a separate collection of Carlisle imprints, PaSL, NYPL, and 
LC, have catalogued their books by place of imprint, to 1820. AAS 
has a catalogue arranged chronologically, which I was permitted to ex- 
amine. The names of the libraries therefore show where the books 
may be found, but do not show all such libraries. The first object of 
this list is to make as complete as possible a roll of Carlisle imprints, 
not to show their present distribution. There are doubtless some, and 
perhaps very many, Carlisle imprints on the shelves of our libraries, 
but where these have never been catalogued by imprints or even by 
year, there is no way of discovering new titles, since the title or au- 
thor must be known before using the catalogue. 


The bibliographies cited are Charles Evans, The American Biblio- 
graphy, 11 vols., Chicago, 1903-1931; and Oswald Seidensticker, The 
First Century of German Printing in America, 1728-1830, Phila., 18938. 
These, abbreviated to Evans and Seid., are usually cited only when 
they are the sole authorities for an imprint, or when they confirm the 
publication of a work known only through newspaper references. I 
am indebted also to two bibliographies by Charles F. Heartman: his 
Bibliography of the Writings of Henry Hugh Brackenridge Prior to 
1825, and his The England Primer Issued Prior to 1830. This and 
other authorities will be cited as occasion arises. 


When the record of an imprint has been taken from newspaper 
files, I have given the date of the paper, (occasionally the date of the 
advertisement), and have included, sometimes from the proposals for 
publication, whatever else that could be learned of interest concerning 
the volume, such as the price, the bookseller, the size of the edition, or 
the number of subscribers demanded. 


The titles are arranged by year, and in each year alphabetically by 
author, and anonymous titles I have entered among the rest according 
to the first word of the title, excepting the article, because this arrange- 
ment seemed to me the most convenient, although illogical, 


1786 


A faithful narrative of Elizabeth Wilson, who was executed at Ches- 
ter, January 3d, 1786, charged with the murder of her twin infants. 
Containing some account of her dying sayings; with some serious re- 
Ney Drawn up at the request of a friend unconnected with the 

eceased. 
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Carlisle: Printed and sold by Kline and Reynolds, 1786. (Evans 
19635). 

This is probably a reprint of a Philadelphia work with the same 
title, printed in 1786. Other editions of the Narrative, with shortened 
titles, appeared in New York, Hartford, and Middletown, in the same 
year. 


King, John 

A serious address upon the subject of the prevailing vice of drunk- 
enness. By the Rev. Mr. John King, A.M, 

Carlisle: Printed by Kline and Reynolds. (Evans 19744). 

The Rev. John King, D.D. was minister of the gospel at Upper 
West Conococheague, according to the title page of his “A Catechism 
of the Evidences of the Christian Religion. For the Benefit of Young 
People.” Gettysburg. Printed for the author by Robert Harper, 
1803. 58 p. H. 


Nisbet, Charles 

The usefulness and importance of human learning, a sermon 
preached before the trustees of Dickinson College. Met at Carlisle, 
May 11, 1786; and published at their desire. By Charles Nisbet, D.D. 
Principal of said College. “Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, Rectique 
cultus pectora roborant.” Hor. 

Carlisle: Printed by Kline and Reynolds. 32 p. PaSL. 

Advertised as published and for sale, Gazette, Aug. 29, 1787. (See 
p. 9). 


Nisbet, Charles 

An address to the students of Dickinson College, by the Rev. 
Charles Nisbet, D.D. on his re-election to the office of principal of said 
college. 

Carlisle: Printed by Kline and Reynolds. (1786) 16 p. PaSL. 

No date on title page, but appears at end, after the Finis, 1786. (See 
p. 10). 


1787 

Davidson, Robert 

An oration on the independence of the United States of America, 
delivered on the 4th of July, 1787. By the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D., 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Congregation in Carlisle, and Professor of 
History and Belles Lettres in Dickinson College. 

Carlisle: Printed by Kline and Reynolds. (1787) 16 p. 20 em. LC 
(See p. 12). 


1788 
The government of nature delineated, or an exact picture of the new 
Federal Constitution. 
Carlisle: Printed by Kline and Reynolds. 1788. (Evans 21117.) 


A warning to disobedient youth, Being a relation concerning a cer- 
tain Henry Webb, who was three days and nights in a trance. With 
an account of what he had seen while in that condition. Now pub- 
lished as a warning to all hardened and impenitent sinners, whether 
youth or others, that they may be excited speedily to turn to the Lord 
by unfeigned repentance, in order to find mercy and acceptance with 
him. 

Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds. 1788. 
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“Just published for James Kitely, price two pence, And may be 
had of Christopher Quigley, Esq., Christly Switzer, and James Kitely, 
Yellow Breeches,—Walters and Williamson in Lisburn—John Harman 
in Newbury Township, York County—John Black near the mouth of 
Yellow Breeches—Joseph Thornburg and the printers hereof in Car- 
lisle.” 

Adv., Gazette, Dec. 24, 1788. 


1789 
The way and means described of attaining to the love of God. In- 
tended for the help of the sincere enquirer; and the instruction of the 
ignorant. 
Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds. 1789. 
Advertised as just published and for sale at the printing office, price 
three-pence, in Kline’s Gazette for Nov. 18, 1789, 


1790 
Black, John. (1750-1802) 

The duty of Christians, in singing the praise of God, explained. A 
sermon. Preached at Upper March Creek, on the 14 and 21 of Septem- 
ber, 1788, by the Rev’d. John Black, Pastor of the Upper Presbyterian 
Congregation on March Creek. 

(Carlisle: Printed by Kline and Reynolds. 1790) 

Advertised in Carlisle Gazette, Feb. 10, 1790. Evans 22364. 


A Methodist’s remonstrance, addressed to a certain clergyman: 
With the clergyman’s answer. 

Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds, 1790. 

“Just published—price one 16th of a dollar’—Kline and Reynolds’ 
Gazette, June 30, 1790. 


A remarkable and extraordinary narrative of the revivication of 
young Joseph Taylor, who was supposed to be hanged to death, (in com- 
pany with that notorious highwayman, pick-pocket, and house-breaker, 
Archibald Taylor) on Boston Neck, on Thursday the 8th of May, 1788, 
for a violent assault and robbery on the highway, committed on the 
person and property of Mr. Nathaniel Cunningham, butcher, in October, 
1787. 

Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds. 1790. 

“Just published and to be sold at this office. Price five pence.” — 
Kline’s Gazette, Feb. 10, 1790. 


Wilcocks, Thomas 

A choice drop of honey from the rock Christ. Or a word of ad- 
vice to all saints and sinners. By Thomas Wilcocks. 

Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds. 1790. 

Just published, and to be sold at the printing office—price six- 
pence—’—Kline and Reynolds’ Gazette, Dec. 15, 1790. 


1791 

The excise act, or, an act repealing, after the last day of June next, 
the duties heretofore laid on distilled spirits imported from abroad, and 
laying other in their stead; and also upon spirits distilled within the 
United States; and for appropriating the same. 

Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds, 1791. 

“Tomorrow will be published, in a pamphlet—price 1/6”—Kline and 
Reynolds’ Carlisle Gazette, Mar. 30, 1791. No notice of publication, but 
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part of the pamphlet was already in type, and printed in this issue 
of the Gazette. 
This is the excise act which led to the Whiskey Insurrection quelled 


in 1794. 


Love, Christopher 
The strange and wonderful predictions of Mr. Christopher Love, 


minister of the Gospel at Lawrence-Jury, London, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, on the account of his religion. Likewise an account of 
great wars in America in 1780, with the destruction of popery in 1790; 
and in the year 1795, religion shall flourish over all the King’s domains. 
To which are added, two letters from his wife, a little before his death, 
with his answer to her again. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1791. (Evans 23,509) 

Advertised as just published in Kline’s Gazette, Nov. 23, 1791. 


M’Cormick, James 

The Western Almanac for the year of our Lord 1792. Being bis- 
sextile, or leap year. Adapted to the latitude and meridian of Carlisle. 
Containing, besides the usual astronomical calculations etc., the follow~ 
ing pieces, in prose and verse:.. .The astronomical calculations by James 
M’Cormick, teacher of mathematicks in Dickinson College, Carlisle. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. (1791) (Evans 23520) 
Advertised as just published, Carlisle Gazette, Oct. 12; 1791. , See 


p. 62). 


Macgowan, John. (1726-1780) 

The life of Joseph, the son of Israel. In eight books. Chiefly 
designed to allure young minds to a love of the sacred scriptures. By 
John Macgowan. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1791. pp. 90 8vo. 

Other editions appeared in the same year in Elizabethtown, Hart: 
ford, and Philadelphia. A second Carlisle edition was printed by Kline 
in 1796. 

Advertised as just published, price 2/6, Carlisle Gazette, Nov. 2, 


1791. 


M’Keehan, Alexander 

List of diliquent (sic) collectors. Notice is hereby given to the 
following collectors, that unless they come and discharge their respec- 
tive balances by the first of August next, the law will be put in force 
against them without further delay, after that period. Alexander M’Kee- 
han, Esqr., Treasurer. Carlisle, March 28th, 1791. 

Carlisle. Printed by Kline & Reynolds. (1791). Broadside HSP. 

A list of names and amounts in 2 columns. “An account of the 
balances due from sundry collectors of Cumberland County.” 1% cols. 
“An account of the balances due on the First Class Tax, in continental 
money, the collector’s residence in Franklin county” 4% col. 


Manson,— 
Manson’s Primer. 
Carlisle: Printed and sold by George Kline. 1791 (Evans 23533). 
Advertised in the Gazette, Dec. 15, 1790, at 2/6 per dozen, Adver- 
tised again in Feb. 1792. 
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Paine, Thomas 
Rights of man: being an answer to Mr. Burke’s attack on the 


French Revolution. By Thomas Paine, secretary of foreign affairs 
to Congress in the American War, and author of the work intitled, Com- 
mon Sense. 
Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1791. pp. 90, 8vo. 
Advertised as published at 2/6, Gazette, Dec. 14, 1791. At least 
six other American editions appeared in 1791. 


The Psalms of David in metre: newly translated, and deligently 
(sic) compared with the original text, and former translations. More 
plain, smooth, and agreeable to the text than any heretofore. Allowed 
by the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be 
sung in congregations and families. Reprinted, at the request of the 
Presbyterian congregation of Carlisle, and carefully compared with the 
original. 

Carlisle: By George Kline, 1791, 331p. 24 PaSL. 

Advertised just published, Carlisle Gazette, Aug. 14, 1791. 


Time & Eternity or, the difference between today and tomorrow. 

Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds. 1791. 

Advertised as just published, price two pence, “a small poem”’— 
Kline and Reynolds’ Gazette, Feb. 16, 1791. 


Wesley, John. 

The great assize, or day of judgment; by Rev. John Wesley. 

Carlisle: Kline and Reynolds. 1791. 

“Just published and to be sold at the printing office in Carlisle, 
price one-sixteenth of a dollar, A small piece called the great assize, 
or day of judgment; Wrote several years ago by the late Rey. John 
Wesley—This composition, which has passed through several editions 
in England and Ireland and one edition before in America, is conveyed 
in the style or simile of a human play, or theatrical exhibition, in or- 
der to wean mankind from the pursuit of such transitory scenes, and to 
impress on their minds the solemn truths which are enforced from Holy 
Writ, of which this little piece so fully illustrates by notes or refer- 
ences from that sacred volume.”—Carlisle Gazette, June 22, 1791. 


Willison, John (1680-1750) 

The mother’s catechism, for the young child: or, a preparatory help 
for the young and ignorant. In order to their easier understanding the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. To which is prefixed, an advice to par- 
ents and children. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1791. (Evans 24005). 

Advertised, price 6d, Carlisle Gazette, Jan. 25, 1792. An edition of 
this work was printed in Harrisburg for A. Loudon in 1795, a. v. 


1792 
A debate proposed in the Temple Patrick Society, and fully dis- 
cussed by the members, whether witches, wizards, magicians, sorcer- 
ers, etc., had supernatural powers. 
Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1792. (Evans 24178). 


Dr. Martinet. 
The catechism of nature; for the use of children. By Doctor Mar- 
tinet, professor of philosophy at Zutphen. Translated from the Dutch. 
Carlisle: George Kline. 1792. 
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“Just published and to be sold by the printer hereof,’—Kline’s 
Gazette, Feb. 29, 1792. (15 dialogues between pupil and tutor, on phys- 
ical geography, and general knowledge). 


M’Cormick, James 

The western almanac, for the year of our Lord 1793. Adapted to 
the latitude and meridian of Carlisle. The astronomical calculations 
by James M’Cormick, professor of mathematicks in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline (1792). (Evans 24489). 

Advertised in the Carlisle Gazette for September 19, 1792. (See 
Dp. 62). 


Owen, John. (1616-1683) 

The Death of death in the death of Christ. Being a treatise of the 
redemption and reconciliation that is in the blood of Christ; wherein 
the whole controversy about universal redemption is fully discussed: 
in four parts. By John Owen, D.D. First American edition, carefully 
revised and corrected. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1792. xv-320-8 pp. 19.5 cm. H; 
PaSI; NYPL. 

“The person who has in possession the book entitled Dr. Owen on 
Redemption will greatly oblige the printer in the loan of it a short 
time.”—Gazette, Jan. 11, 1792. Proposals to publish appeared shortly 
afterward. 

Advertised as just published, Feb. 27, 1793. Kline again advertised 
the book for sale in 1804. Alexander and Phillips proposed in 1807 
to publish Owen’s Doctrine of Justification by Faith, etc., but the publi- 
cation is not known. 

The Death of Death etc., first appeared in 1643, under the title, 
mobic electorum, sanguis Iesu: or The Death of Death in the Death of 

rist. 

The book is a lengthy argument against universal redemption, free- 
will, Pelagianism, and Arminianism, and a defense of election of free 
grace. 

The list of over 600 subscribers includes the names of Gen. John 
Armstrong, Dr. Davidson, James Hamilton, Maj. James Lamberton, 
Dr. Nisbet, Prof. James Ross and Robert Campbell, the Philadelphia 
publisher. 


Paine, Thomas. 

Rights of man. Part of second. Combining principle and prac- 
tice. By Thomas Paine. Dedicated to M. de La Fayette. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1792. (Evans 24656). 

Gazette, July, 18, 1792, advertised it as published, at 2/6. 


Smith, Robert. (1723-1793) 

Three sermons, on the nature and excellency of saving faith; de- 
livered at Pequea, the 21st of August, and the 10th of September, 1791. 
By the Reverend Robert Smith, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
of Pequea. Published by request. 

Lancaster Printed—Carlisle, Reprinted and to be sold by George 
Kline, 1792. pp. 68, 8vo. AAS, HSP. 

Advertised as just published, Gazette, Feb. 15, 1792. 


The unequal conflict. A poem. Dedicated to the honourable mem- 
ory of the brave officers and privates who fell, nobly, in defence of their 
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country, in the late engagement with the Indians, under the command 


of his excellency General St. Clair, November 4th, 1791. 
Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1792. (Evans 24865). 


1793 
Gentlemen, The inhabitants of the Borough of Carlisle, have been 
desirous of testifying their attachment to the great cause of freedom, 
in which the French nation is now engaged, at the same time, they have 
been anxious to avoid the smallest violation of the neutrality enjoined 
by the President’s proclamation—a subscription has taken place, and 
the resolutions herewith forwarded shew, the sense of the subscribers 


as to its disposal. (11 lines). 
Carlisle, George Kline, 1793. Broadside 4 to. HSP. (Evans 25262) 


(See pp. 16 ff). 


Jerment, George 
Parental duty: or the religious education of children, illustrated 


and urged in several discourses. By the Rev. George Jerment, Minister 
of the Gospel, Bow Lane, London, (Three lines from Isaiah 
XXXVIII. 19). 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1793. 

Advertised as just published, Gazette, Sept. 18, 1798. 


M’Cormick, James 

The Western Almanac, for the year 1794, adapted to the latitude 
and meridian of Carlisle. The astronomical calculations by James M’- 
Cormick, professor of mathematicks in Dickinson College, Carlisle. Con- 
taining the rising, setting, places and eclipses of the sun and moon; 
the southing, phases, age, and latitude of the moon, longitude of her 
ascending node, etc., the geocentric places and aspects of the planets; 
(including the Georgium Sidus, lately discovered by Herschell) with the 
rising, setting and southing of the most conspicuous planets and fixed 
stars; the passages of Alioth over the meridian; increase, decrease, and 
length of days; the judgment of weather, festivals, roads and courts; 
with a variety of useful tables, choice and safe remedies for several 
disorders, etc., etc. Also, a variety of essays, in prose and verse. 

(Carlisle: George Kline, 1793). 

Title from Gazette, Nov. 6, 1793. “Large allowance made to those 
who buy to sell again.” (See p. 62). 


Pennsylvania, State of 

The Militia Law of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1793. 

Advertised as just published in a neat pocket pamphlet, Kline’s 
Gazette, July 3, 1793. 


Carlisle, July 26, 1793. Proceedings, at a meeting of subscribers of 
flour for the use of the French Republic, held at the Court House of 
the Borough. Doctor Gustine in the chair. (13 lines. Colophon). 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. (1793). Broadside 4 to. HSP. 
(Evans 25263.) (See pp. 16 ff.) 


Watts, Isaac 

The Psalms of David. Imitated in the language of the New Testa- 
ment, and applied to the Christian state and worship. By I. Watts 
D.D. (Six lines of Scripture texts.) f 
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Pennsylvania: Carlisle: Printed by Robert Bushnell. 1793 pp. 272, 
240. 12 mo. NYPL. 

The second part of the book, beginning with new pagination, has 
a caption, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Book 1. Collected from the 
Holy Scriptures. On p. 93 is, Book II. Composed on Divine Subjects. 
In spite of the pagination, the signatures indicate that the parts of the 
book were never bound separately. 

This book is the only known product of the press of Robert Bush- 
nell, who is otherwise unknown. 


1794—No entries. 


1795 

The A, B, C; with the shorter catechism: appointed by the General 
Assembly to be a directory for catechising of such as are of weaker 
capacity. To which is added some short and easy questions and an- 
swers for children at beginning. 

(Carlisle: For A. Loudon, 1795). 

Advertised in the Telegraphe for June 2, 1795, as just published 
for A. Loudon, without mention of printer. 


Brown, John 

Two short catechisms, mutually connected, etc. By John Brown, 
minister of the Gospel at Haddington. 

(Carlisle: Printed by George Kline for Abram Craig. 1795). 

“In the press, and shortly will be completed for Mr. Abraham Craig, 
Student, Two Short Catechisms, by Rev. John Brown.” Gazette, April 
22, 1794. 

“Just published and to be sold by George Kline,—Price eleven 
pence—Two short catechisms,” etc.—Gazette, Dec. 2, 1795. 

“Brown’s Small Catechism, being now fully ready for the public, 
may be had at the printers,—Abram Craig.” Gazette, May 4, 1796. 

Kline printed the same work for A. Loudon in 1803. 


Carpenters Society of Carlisle 

The Constitution of the Carpenters Society of Carlisle, 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1795. 24 pp. 

Described by Mrs. Sarah Woods Parkinson, A Few Early Carlisle 
Publications. Carlisle. No date. 


Muckarsie, John 

The children’s catechism or, an help to the more easy understand- 
ing of the doctrine taught in our confession of faith and catechisms, 
larger and shorter, humbly offered for instructing the young and ignor- 
ant. By Mr. John Muckarsie. minister of the gospel at Kinkell. 12th © 
edition, corrected and enlarged, with an appendex containing advices 
to parents and children. 

(Carlisle: A. Loudon, 1795). 

Advertised in the Telegraphe, November 17, 1795, just published. 


Willison, John 

The mother’s catechism. For the young child; or, a preparatory 
help for the young and ignorant. In order to their easier understand- 
ing the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. To which is prefixed an Advice 
to parents and children. (Quotes 3 lines from the Bible.) By the late Rev- 
erend Mr. John Willison, minister of the Gospel at Dundee. 
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Harrisburg, (Pennsylvania; ) Printed for Archibald Loudon, of 
Carlisle, by John Wyeth, M,DCC,XCV. 22 p. 12 mo. NYPL. 
Kline printed an edition at Carlisle in 1791. 


1796 
The Baltimore primmer, or a compiete first book of instruction for 
young children. 
(Carlisle: for A. Loudon, 1796.) 
Advertised in the Telegraphe for March 22, 1796, as just published 
for, and to be sold by, Archibald Loudon. 


Macgowan, John 

Death a vision; or, the solemn departure of saints and sinners, rep- 
resented under the similitude of a dream. By John MacGowan. (Two 
verses of scripture). Reprinted from the sixth London edition. 

By George Kline, printer and bookseller in Carlisle, 1796, xiii and 
314° poy 16.6)0m.09F, 

Reprinted from the sixth London edition. By George Kline, printer 
and bookseller in Carlisle, 1796. xiii and 114 pp. 16.5 cm. H. 

Advertised as published, Gazette, May 18, 1796. 

In the same year, 1796, John Wyeth, a brother-in-law of Kline 
printed a rival edition of this work in Harrisburg, stouter that the Kline 
volume, by 70 pp., but not so attractive typographically. 


Macgowan, John 
The life of Joseph, the son of Israel. By John Macgowan. 
(Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1796.) 
Advertised as just published by Kline, the second Carlisle edition, 
price 2/6, in Carlisle Gazette, Nov. 23, 1796. Cf. first edition, 1791. 


The New England Primer ... to which is added the Assembly’s 
Catechism. 

(Carlisle: A. Loudon, 1796). 

Advertised in Gazette, April 18, 1796: “a neat edition of the New 
England Primer, adorned with cuts, much enlarged and better adapted 
to the use of children .. .” just published by Loudon. (See p. 37). 


The Western Almanac for the year 1797. 
(Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1796). 
Advertised as published, Gazette, Oct. 19, 1796. (See p. 62). 


1797 

Brown, John 

An Essay towards an easy, plain, practical, and extensive explica- 
tion of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. By Mr. John Brown, Min- 
ister at Haddington. (Four verses of scripture and a sentence from 
Luther. Below, decorative monogram, A. L., of publisher’s initials.) 

Carlisle: Printed for Archibald Loudon, by George Kline, 
MDCCXCVII. xvi and 354 pp. AAS; PaSL. 

Advertised in Gazette, May 10, 1797. 


Brown, John, (ed.) 

The Psalms of David in metre: Translated and diligently compared 
with the original text and former translations: More plain, smooth, and 
agreeable to the text than any heretofore: Allowed by the authority of 
the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be sung 
in congregations and families. With notes, exhibiting the connexion, 


f 
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explaining the sense, and for directing and animating the devotion. By 
John Brown, minister of the Gospel at Haddington. (Quotes I Cor. 
xiv. 15) 

Carlisle, Printed for Archibald Loudon by George Kline. 
MDCCXCVII 336 p. AAS. 

Bound in full leather with label, “David’s Psalms.” The whole edi- 
tion, of between 200 and 300 copies, is offered to booksellers, in Kline’s 
Gazette for Aug. 1, 1798. 


Carlisle Library Company 
Rules of the Carlisle library company; with a catalogue of books 
belonging thereto. : 
Carlisle, printed by G. Kline. (1797). 15 p. 15%%4 em. LC. (See p. 20). 


Travels before the flood. An interesting oriental record of men 
and manners in the antediluvian world. Interpreted in fourteen eve- 
ning conversations between the Caliph of Bagdad and his court. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic. In two volumes. 

London printed. Carlisle reprinted for A. Loudon, bookseller, by 
George Kline. 1797. 2v. in 1. 4 and 164 and 151 p. 16 cm. LC; PaSL; H. 


This is a reprint of a work of the same title, published in London, 
for G. G. & J. Robinson. 1796. 2v. Engravings on title pages show chief 
characters of the tale at the Caliph’s court. LC; Phila. Library Co. 


Not “translated from the Arabic.” It is social satire, much in the 
manner of Swift, whose “Tale of a Tub,” together with Volney’s “Ruins,” 
is mentioned in the preface. 


[Trumbull, John] 
The Progress of dulness, or the rare adventures of Tom Brainless. 
By the celebrated author of McFingal. 


Printed at Carlisle, for Archibald Loudon, Bookseller, by George 
Kline, 1797. 1v, (5)-72 p. 15144 em. LC. 


The poem is in three parts. “The Progress of Dulness. Part 
first. (What Tom’s father and mother said of him; how he went to 
college, and what he learned there; how he took his degree and went 
to keeping school; how afterwards he became a great Man and wore a 
wig; and how anybody else may do the same.)” Parts 2 and 3 have 
captions.—‘The Progress of Dulness. Part Second. Or an essay on the 
life and character of Dick Hairbrain of finical memory. (Dick’s soli- 
loquy on a college life; a description of a country fop; receipt to make 
gentleman, with the Fop’s Creed and exposition of the Scriptures; Dick’s 
gradual progress from a clown to a coxcomb; his travels, gallantry, and 
opinion of the ladies; his Peripaetia and Catastrophe, with the moral 
and application of the whole)”—“The Progress of Dulness. Part third. 
Sometimes called the Progress of Coquetry, or the adventures of Miss 
Harriet Simper, of the colony of Connecticut.” “Advice of the ladies 
to Harriet’s mother concerning education; address to parents; Harriet’s 
studies, skill in fashions, scandal, and romances; with the consequent 
occurrences of her life by way of illustration of the moral of the work.)” 
A “Letter from Cambridge,” on university life there, occupies the last 
three pages of the book. 
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Watts, Isaac 
A short view of the whole scripture history; with a continuation 


of the Jewish affairs, from the Old Testament, till the time of Christ; 
and an account of the chief prophecies that relate to Him; represented 
in a way. of question and answer. By Isaac Watts. Illustrated with 
various remarks on the history and the religion of the Patriarchs, Jews, 
and Christians: and on the laws, government, sects, customs, and writ« 
ing of the Jews. From the sixteenth London Edition. 

Carlisle. Printed by George Kline. 1797. ix, 298 pp. 17.5 cm. H; LC; 
AAS. 
Advertised, Gazette, Nov. 15, 1797. 


The Western Almanac for the year of our Lord 1798. Being the 
second after leap year and the 23rd of American Independence, adapted 
to the latitude of Pennsylvania, and the adjoining states. 

(Carlisle: Printed by George Kline for A. Loudon. 1797.) AAS. 

Advertised as published and sold by Archibald Loudon at his book 
store in Carlisle.—Carlisle Gazette, Oct. 10, 1797. See p. 62). 


1798 

Documents and dispatches which accompanied the message of the 
President of the United States to both houses of Congress, April 3, 1798. 
With the instructions to the the envoys extraordinary of the United 
States to the French Republic. 

Carlisle: Printed by Kline (for Loudon?). 1798. 

“Just published and to be sold by Archibald Loudon”—Kline’s Ga- 
aie ae 1, 1798. Cf. the augmented edition published by Kline in 
uly, 1798. 





The documents and dispatches, delivered to Congress 3rd of April; 
with the instructions from the President of the United States to the 
envoys at Paris—Also the memorial from the envoys at Paris to the 
French Republic, communicated by the President to Congress May 4th. 
To which is added an oration delivered at Washington, Pennsylvania, on 
the General Fast, May 9th, 1798. 

Advertised in Carlisle Gazette, July 4, 1798. The first part of this 
work had been published separately by Kline and sold by Loudon, by 
May 1, 1798. (See p. 4.) 


The Psalms of David. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1798. 

Advertised as just published in a neat and elegant pocket edition, 
in Kline’s Gazette, Aug. 1, 1798. The same adv. next mentions John 
ek § edition of the Psalms, which is therefore not identical with 

is. 


Snowden, Rev. Nathaniel R. 

A Free Mason sermon preached at Harrisburg, by the Rev. Mr. Na- 
thaniel R. Snowden, before the two lodges, Harrisburgh and Carlisle. 

Carlisle: George Kline, 1798. 

“Just published by George Kline—price one shilling—.” Kline’s Ga- 
zette, Feb. 28, 1798. 


Kline’s Western Almanac for the year 1799. 

(Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1798.) 

Advertised at 40c a doz. in quantity. Carlisle Gazette, Oct. 24, 1798. 
(See p. 62). 
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1799 
New England Primer. 
Carlisle: George Kline. 1799. 
“Compleat, and ready for sale, an edition of 3,000 of the New Eng- 
land Primer, printed with a new type on a good paper, and on very ad- 
vantageous terms.” Kline’s Gazette, May 29, 1799. (See p. 37). 


1800 

Dilworth’s Spelling Book. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline for A. Loudon. 1800. 

“Just published and to be sold by Archibald Loudon. Price 10S 
per dozen—A new and correct edition of Dilworth’s spelling book, 
printed from the 144th Philadelphia edition, on a new type and with 
new cuts. Storekeepers can be supplied with from 1 to 500 dozen.” 
Kline’s Gazette, Jan. 22, 1800. Loudon printed another impression of 
6,000 in 1806. 


Fleming, James 

General rules for country schools. Compiled by James Fleming, 
Schoolmaster. 

Carlisle: A. Loudon. 1800. 
_ Advertised as just published and to be sold by Archibald Loudon, 
price 12% cents, Kline’s Gazette, Oct. 15, 1800. Doubtless printed by 
Kline. 


Smith, (Mrs.) Charlotte 

Montalbert, a novel. by Charlotte Smith. (Vol. 1) 

Printed for Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, by George Kline, Carlisle. 
(No date. About 1800). LC. 

The novel is in two volumes. Volume one only was printed by 
Kline, and is undated. Volume two was printed for Carey by Snowden 
and M’Corkle, Greensburg, 1800. 

The two volumes of this work in the Library of Congress bear 
on their title pages the inscription of Eleanor Parke Lewis. In Vol 1 
is a manuscript note as follows: “Lawrence Lewis, a son of Washing- 
ton’s sister, Mrs. Fielding, married Eleanor Parke Custis, a grandchild 
of the wife of George Washington.” 


1801 and 1802—No Entries 


1803 

An account of Louisiana; being an abstract of documents in the 
Offices of the departments of State and of the Treasury. 

(Carlisle: George Kline. 1803) 

Advertised in the Gazette, December 7, 1803, as just published and 
for sale at the newspaper office, for three sixteenths of a dollar. It 
had been published in parts in four previous numbers of the Gazette, 
the whole being reprinted from a pamphlet received from a correspon- 
dent in Washington. The pamphlet was called forth, of course, by 
the Louisiana Purchase. ’ 


John Brown 

Two Short Catechisms. By John Brown, Minister at Hadington. 
Carlisle: Printed for Archibald Loudon by George Kline, 1803. 

This book is known only through newspaper advertisements of 
Loudon and Kline. In the Gazette for March 16, 1803, Loudon adver- 
tised: 
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“Just published and to be sold by Archibald Loudon, Bookseller, 
in Carlisle; Price 12% cents, Two Short Catechisms, Mutually Con- 
nected; by John Brown, Minister of the Gospel at Hadington. The 
questions in the former being generally supposed and omitted in the 
latter. The former contains the most of what is necessary to be known 


in order to salvation ... The latter in order to admission to the Lord’s 
Table . .. A large allowance will be made to such as buy by the 
quantity.” 


The Two Short Catechisms was also advertised for sale by Kline 
with other products of his press on June 13, 1804, in his Gazette. 
This work was first printed by Kline in 1795. 


Edwards, Jonathan 

Twenty sermons on various subjects. By the late Mr. Jonathan 
Edwards, President of the College of New Jersey. From an Edin- 
burgh edition. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline, 1803. 426 and 4 pp. 18.5 cm. be Bs 
PaSL. 

Advertised in Gazette, March 9, 1803, at $1.25. 


Rankin, Adam 

A review of the noted revival in Kentucky commenced in the year 
of our Lord 1801, by Adam Rankin. 

(Carlisle: George Kline.) Printed in the year 1808. For the pur- 
chaser. 70 pp. LC; AAS. 

Kline’s Gazette, May 18, 1803, advertised, “Just published and to 
be sold by A. Loudon, Bookseller, Carlisle, and John M’Carrell, in Ship- 
pensburgh, Price 25 cents,” describing the author as “pastor at Lex- 
ington, a member of the Associate Reformed Synod.” Kline did not ad- 
vertise the book for sale at his own office until June 13, 1804. 

The Review is a long sermon, with scarcely a reference to Ken- 
tucky or to the Great Revival. 

The LC copy is bound up with William Fletcher, The Scripture- 
Loyalist, Carlisle, 1806. 


1804 
Brackenridge, H. H. 

Modern Chivalry, containing the adventures of a captain, ete. Part 
II. Quid vetat ridentem dicere verum. Published for the Author. 

Carlisle: Printed by Archibald Loudon. 1804. 216 pp. 19cm. AAS; 
H; HSP; Huntingdon. (p. 25 is 52). 

Bound together with Part II.—Vol. IT, 1805, a.v. 

This is the first volume known certainly to come from Loudon’s 
own press, and makes an auspicious beginning to his career as a print- 
er of books. Hither or both of the Cumberland Melodist and Edward’s 
Candid Reasons may also have been printed at his press, which was set 
up in May or June of this year, but neither of these is stated on the 
title pages or in advertisements to have been printed by Loudon, and 
may have been printed for him by Kline, who had printed books for 
Loudon for seven years before. Loudon’s “Whitehall” imprint does not 
appear until 1805. 


Cumberland Melodist. 

Advertised in Kline’s Gazette, Oct. 31, 1804, for sale by M’Carrell, in 
Shippensburg, and by Loudon in Carlisle. Cf. the titles of Loudon’s 
Cumberland Almanac (1806) and Cumberland Register. 
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Edwards, Peter 

Candid reasons, for renouncing the principles of antipaedobaptism. 
Also, an appendix, containing a short method with the Baptists. By 
Peter Edwards, several years pastor of a Baptist church at Portsea, 
Hants. 

Carlisle. Archibald Loudon. 1804. 156 pp. 

Advertised in Kline’s Gazette, August 10, 1804, “Just published and 
to be sold by Archibald Loudon at his book store in Carlisle, price 37% 
cents, ... The present edition is published at the request of a number 
of respectable clergymen.” 


The Shorter Cathechism. 

(Carlisle: George Kline. 1804 or earlier.) 

This title is one of eight listed in an advertisement in the Gazette 
June 13, 1804, of “Publications, for sale at printing office of George 
Kline .. . Store keepers and others will find a considerable advantage 
in purchasing from the publisher in quantities, as his terms of sale is 
iower than any printer or bookseller in an inland town.” The other 
seven titles were published, as independent evidence shows, during 
the six years prior to 1804, so it seems probable, when the wording 
of the advertisement is considered also, that Kline printed an edition 
of the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, The Two Short 
Catechisms by John Brown is included in the same advertisement. 


Walker, John 

The teacher’s assistant in English composition; or easy rules for 
writing themes and composing exercises on subjects proper for the im- 
provement of youth of both sexes at school. By John Walker, author 
of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, etc., etc., (Quotes couplet from 
Pope.) ; 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1804. 180 p. 17.5 cm. H; PaSL. 

Advertised to be published in the Gazette, August 17, 1804, “... on 
good paper, with new types, ... price in boards 50 cents, neatly bound 
60 cents, ... reprinting from a late London edition.” Announced as 
published, Gazette, May 31, 1805. 

The Library of Congress has a copy of another impression printed 
by Kline in 1808. 


1805 
Booth, Rev. Abraham 

The death of legal hope, the life of evangelical obedience. An es- 
say on Galatians II. 19. By Rev. Abraham Booth. (Quotes Rom. vi. 6) 

Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1805. pp. 108. 
AAS. 

Copies of this edition were bound together with Booth’s “Glad 
Tidings to Perishing Sinners, Carlisle, Loudon, (1805). The Death 
of Legal Hope was thus published both separately and with the Glad 
Tidings. The Glad Tidings, however, was published only as bound 
up with the other work, the combination being indicated on its title page. 
The AAS has copies of Death of Legal Hope alone, and the Glad Tid- 
ings with the Death of Legal Hope, bound in leather with the labels, 
“Glad Tidings,” and “Legal Hope.” 


Booth, Rev. Abraham 

Glad tidings to perishing sinners: or, the genuine gospel a com- 
plete warrant for the ungodly to believe in Jesus. By Rev. Abraham 
Booth. (Quotations from J. Hervey and Dr. J. Owen). To which is 
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added, The Death of Legal Hope, by the same author. Carlisle. From 
the press of A. Loudon (Whitehall). 1805. 204, 108 pp. 17 cm. H; AAS; 
LC. 


Loudon advertised this as just published and for sale at 75c in his 
Cumberland Register for October 28, 1805. 


Brackenridge, H. H. 

Modern Chivalry, containing the adventures of a captain, ete. Part 
II.—Vol. II. Quid vetat ridentem dicere verum. Published for the author. 

Carlisle: Printed by Archibald Loudon. 1805. 225, 1 pp (p. 179 is 
197; 212 is 112). 19 cm. AAS; H; HSP: Huntington. 

This volume was bound together with Part II, 1804 in paper covered 
boards with the title on a paper label, Modern Chivalry, Part II, Vol. I, 
II. The author’s name does not appear on the title pages nor on the 
binder’s title, but appears on p. 200 of this volume, according to Heart- 
man. 


Lorenzo’s chain, Being the experience and conversion of Loren- 
zow Dow, the noted pilgrim, with his thoughts on Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism Universalism, Deism, and Atheism, with a brief history of his 
travels through America, Ireland, and the Isle of Man—his thoughts 
on perfection and an exhortation to the reader to be prepared for death 
and judgment. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1805. 

Advertised as just published by George Kline in Carlisle, for John 
Scoit, of Shippensburg, and for sale by either of them, price 25 cents.— 
Kline’s Gazette, Sept. 27, 1805. 


The history of the late grand insurrection; or, struggle for liberty 
in Ireland. Impartially collected from Stephens, Hay, Jones, etc., to 
which is added, a short account of the insurrection, by Emmett, with 
his famous speech made to the court before judgment. Also, the sub- 
stance of the celebrated pamphlet which has lately been published in 
England, entitled An inquiry into the causes of popular discontents in 
Ireland, by a country gentleman. 

Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall). 1805. xviii, 386, 
2p.17 cm. H; PaSL; LC. 

This history reprints Alexander Stephens, “The History of the Wars 
Which Arose Out of the French Revolution,” v. 2. bk. 2, chap. xii; Ed- 
ward Hay, (1761?-1826), “History of the Insurrection of 1798,” John 
Jones, of Dublin, “Impartial Narrative,” part 2. James Bentley Gordon, 
Irish historian, is also named as a source. 

The address of Robert Emmett, 1778-1803, to the court and jury 
when sentence of death was passed upon him was printed in Kline’s 
Gazette on November 30, 1803. 

Proposals for the History of the Insurrection were advertised in 
the Gazette as follows: 

“By subscription. New printing by A. Loudon at his printing office, 
Carlisle. The history of the late grand Irish rebellion, impartially col- 
lected from Hay, Jones, Stephens, Gordon, etc. 

The flourishing republic of America is this day the prize of a great 
revolution, the importance of which is continually developing itself. 

The present work choosing the hasty, courageous, but unfortunate 
issue of an effort to throw off the yoke of more than six centuries, must 
engage the attention of the American citizen, the politician, and the 
philosopher, but more especially the nation of Ireland or those that are 
the children of Irishmen.” 
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To be delivered to subscribers for $1.10, says the advertisement 
dated Sept. 19, 1804. 

Under the date of October 28, 1805, Loudon advertised the book as 
published and for sale, in his Cumberland Register. “Those who have 
subscription papers are requested to return the names of the subscrib- 
ers and to signify to the editor the names of those persons who wish 
to have them bound or in boards.” 

Two pages of the names of one hundred subscribers, including 
Oliver Pollock and H. H. Brackenridge, are printed at the end of the 
volume. A note on the flyleaf by William Knox, librarian, shows that 
the H. volume was once presented to the Belles Lettres (Society) Li- 
brary (of Dickinson College) by T. W. Chambers, of Carlisle. 


Oliver, Isabella 

Poems, on various subjects. By Isabella Oliver of Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania. (Quot., “All hail, ye mighty masters of the lay,” 
etc., from Beattie’s ‘‘Minstrel’’). 

Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1805. ix, 220 p. 
17 cm. LC; PaSL; H; AAS; Mass. Hist. Soc.; Harris collection, Provi- 
dence. 


Presbytery of Springfield, Ky. 

An apology for renouncing the jurisdiction of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky, to which is added, a compendious view of the gospel, and a few 
remarks on the Confession of Faith. By the Presbytery of Springfield. 

Lexington, Printed, 1804; Carlisle, Pa., reprinted by George Kline, 
March 1805. 116 p. Univ. of Chicago. 

Kline’s Gazette for April 12, 1805, advertised this as just published, 
having been printed for John Scott, Esq., of Shippensburg and sold by 
him and the printer at 25 cents. According to G. D. Hogan, A Dis- 
course on Predestination, etc., Carlisle, 1821, (q.v.), the Reverends 
M’nemar, Barton, Stone, Marshall, and Dunlavy were ex-communicated 
for sermons inconsistent with the Confesssion of Faith, and thereafter 
these men either set up or continued independently the Presbytery of 
Springfield, denying the jurisdiction of the Synod of Kentucky. 


A parody, on a sermon, preached by the Rev. Mr. Hemphill, at a 
quarterly meeting of the Methodists, at Shippensburgh, 18th May, 1805. 
From these words, “Now if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.” By a Critical Observer. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1805. 

“Just published and for sale at this office,—price 6 cents.”—Kline’s 
Gazette. 


Ramsay, Allan 
The Gentle Shepherd, a Scots Pastoral Comedy: with the Songs. 
By Allan Ramsay. 
“The Gentle Shepherd sat beside a spring, 
All in the shadow of a busy brier, 
That Colin hight, which well could pipe and sing, 
For he of Tityrus his song did lere.” 
Spencer (sic) p. 1113. 
a Carlisle: From the Press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1805. Pam- 
phlet. 
71 pp. Title page is cover. 17.2,x1llem. H. 
Advertised by Loudon in his Cumberland Register first on March 
18, 1806, as just published and to be sold at his bookstore, price 20 
cents. (See p. 31). 
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1806 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge 

Gazette publications. By H. H. Brackenridge. Collegisse juvat—. 

Carlisle: Printed by Alexander and Philips. 1806. 348 p. AAS; HSP; 
HCL; LC; NYHS; PaSL; Library Co., Phila.; Carnegie Libr’y Pitts- 
burgh; Harris Collection, Providence, R. I. 

Bound in paper boards with leather back stamped, Brackenridge 
Publications. (See p. 44). 

Dr. Cowdery 

The American captives in Tripoli. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1806. 

“Just published, price 1214 cents, The American Captives in Tri- 
poli. Being a narrative of the unfortunate capture of the Philadel- 
phia frigate by the Tripolitans. Taken from a regular journal kept 
by Dr. Cowdery, who was on board the frigate and taken into cap- 
tivity with the rest of his countrymen; but had the good fortune to 
be permitted to visit all parts of the town, and many curiosities in the 
country; to see the manners and customs of the inhabitants, and learn 
their characters and dispositions—all which are very satisfactorily nar- 
rated.”—Kline’s Gazette, Feb. 14, 1806. Probably a reprint of ‘Amer- 
ican Captives in Tripoli; or, Dr. Cowdery’s Journal in Miniature; Kept 
During His Late Captivity in Tripoli.” Boston, 1806, (34 p.), or of some 
other edition of this work. The frigate Philadelphia ran aground in 
the harbor of Tripoli while chasing a Tripolitan boat, in October, 1804, 
and all the crew were taken off by the Tripolitans. The scuttling of 
the Philadelphia by Decatur was one of the most memorable exploits in 
our naval history. The captivity of the crew lasted until June, 1805, 
when they were ransomed by the United States. 


The Dickinson College Almanac, for the year 1807 

Carlisle: A. Loudon. 1806. 

“Just published by A. Loudon and for sale at his book store, Car- 
lisle; the Dickinson College Almanac, for the year 1807. At fifty cents 
per dozen, and a generous allowance to those who buy by the gross. 
October 21, 1806.” From the Cumberland Register. 

This is possibly the “Cumberland Almanac” advertised as in the 
press, by Loudon, in September. (See The Western Almanac. p. 62) 


Dilworth’s spelling Book 

Carlisle: Press of A. Loudon, 1806. 

“In the press ... an edition of six-thousand . . .’—Loudon’s Cum- 
berland Register, October 29, 1805. Advertised, Aug. 5, 1806. 


Fletcher, William 

The scripture-loyalist; containing a vindication of obedience to 
present civil government, in things lawful: a defence of several pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, from gross abuse and misrepresentation. And 
an answer to ignorant and sophistical cavils against subjection to said 
government, in its lawful commands. To which is added, a postscript, 
containing twelve queries, proposed to the serious consideration of the 
Reformed Presbytery, and their followers. By William Fletcher, Min- 
ister of the Gospel at Bridge-of-Teath. (Quotes Titus iii:1.) 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline for John M’Carrell, Bookseller, 
Shippensburg, 1806. 80 pp. LC. 

Two copies of this work are in the Library of Congress. Copy 
1 of these came from the Brinley Library, and is bound in old. boards 
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with a little leather strip on the back. In the same cover with it is 
bound the pamphlet, “A review of the noted revival in Kentucky” etc., 
(1803). 

Advertised as published, Gazette, July 18, 1806. 


Greenwood, James 

The Philadelphia vocabulary, English and Latin ... adorned with 
twenty-six pictures, for the use of schools. By James Greenwood. Au- 
thor of the English Grammar, and the late Sur-Master of St. Paul’s 
School. 

Philadelphia: Published by M. Carey. Alexander and Phillips, print- 
ers, Carlisle, 1806. NYPL. 

Has 26 crude woodcuts, of objects named in the vocabulary, and 
an ornamental cut on the title page. 


Hervey, James, A.M. 

Meditations and contemplations: in two volumes. Containing, Vol- 
ume I, Meditations among the tombs; Reflections on a flower garden; 
and, A Descant upon Creation. Volume II, Contemplations on the 
night; Contemplations on the starry heavens. By James Hervey, A.M: 
Late rector of Western-Favell, Northamptonshire. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1806, 2 vols. bound as one, paged 
consecutively, xviii, 388 pp. 18 cm. H. 

The last 19 pages of the book are taken up by a “Winter Piece” 
not mentioned in the table of contents. 

Proposals by Kline for the publication of this work by subscription 
are advertised in the Carlisle Herald for May 30, 1806, and in the Carlisle 
Gazette for March 7, 1806. There are to be two volumes in one, and 
such as procure nine signers will receive a tenth copy free. Price 
eighty cents. “From the esteem in which the author of this most val- 
uable work is held, by the pious and learned; and the low price at 
which it is offered; the publisher flatters himself with a liberai encour- 
agement.” The price to non-subscribers will be 100 cents. This book 
is one among those advertised in the Herald for sale at the bookstore 
of Alexander and Phillips on April 3rd, 1807. 

In the Gazette for February 3, 1802, A. Loudon advertised Hervey’s 
works in 6 volumes for sale. It may have been from one or two of 
these volumes that Kline reprinted the Meditations. 

Announced as published, Gazette, February 13, 1807. 


A narrative of the unparalleled and celebrated Commodore John 
Paul Jones. 

Carlisle: A. Loudon. 1806. 

The following advertisement in the Cumberland Register is our 
only knowledge of this publication: 

“Just published and for sale by A. Loudon. Price twelve and a half 
cents. A narrative of the unparalleled and celebrated Commodore 
John Paul Jones. Containing a brief account of the many suprising 
adventures and imminent dangers he was exposed to during the Amer- 
ican Revolution, viz: The taking of a number of vessels in the en- 
emies’ harbors; his engagment with the Serapis, and compelling the 
British to an exchange of prisoners, whom they at first treated as 
Rebels, etc. etc. Translated from a manuscript written by himself. 
July 22, 1806.” 

The final sentence of this advertisement gives us the clue to the 
original of this volume. It is evidently a translation of the French 
work entitled, Memoirs of Paul Jones, wherein he sets forth his princi- 
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pal services, and recalls the most remarkable of the events occurring 
in the course of the American revolution, particularly in Europe. Writ- 
ten by himself in English, and translated under his supervision by 
Citizen Andre. Paris. Louis’s Bookstore. 110 rue Saint-Severin. 
Year VI. 1798. (HCL). John Paul Jones, a native Scot, was 
perhaps as closely connected with France as with America. His 
ravaging of the English coasts in 1779 was with a French squad- 
ron, and on his return to France he was signally honored by Louis 
XVI. After the American revolution he served for a time in the Rus- 
sian navy, returning to France in 1789. He died in Paris in 1792, af- 
ter vainly seeking another French command. The memoirs published 
under his name first appeared six years after his death. Larousse 
describes them “of dubious authenticity.” The Dictionary of National 
Biography says that they may be based on his conversation, but ‘“‘in 
any case they have no value, and are certainly not his work.” The 
earliest translation into English of these Memoirs mentioned by La- 
rousse or the Dict. of Nat. Biog. is the Edinburgh edition of 1830. There 
must have been an earlier issue, however, from which the Carlisle vol- 
ume was copied, for it is extremely unlikely that the translation would 
have been made and published here without any notice of the transla- 
tor. It seems stupid of the English translator or the publisher to re- 
peat from the French title the phrase “translated from a manuscript 
written by himself,” since Jones was supposed to have written in Eng- 
lish in the first place. 


A selection of one hundred and forty of the most favourite Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, and American songs. 
. Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon. (Whitehall.) 1806. (6). 
16 p. H. 

The two extant copies of this work vary in size. A copy privately 
owned is 11.5 cm. x 6.5 cm. The H copy, untrimmed below, 14 x 6.5 cm. 
(See p. 29). 


Reid, Rev. Robert. 

Advice to parents, containing directions how to perform the duties 
which they owe their children; with some motives exciting thereunto. 
And the excellency of Gospel-ordinances, briefly hinted; with the sin 
and danger of neglecting and contemning them, particularly opened. 
By the Rev. Robert Reid, minister at Rye, Donnegal, Ireland. With 
a recommendation by the Rev. Francis Pringle. (Quotes Deut. vi 7; 
Eph. vi. 4; Eph. i. 18; I Cor. i. 21.) 

Dublin, printed, Carlisle, reprinted by George Kline. 1806. 

Pp. 113 and 2 pp. table of contents. The introduction by Rev. 
Francis Pringle, pastor of the Associate Church, Carlisle, occupies 2 
pages. The Advice to parents occupies pp. 5-59, and the Excellency of 
yet ordinances, pp. 61-113. Bound in paper boards with leather back. 

Advertised just published and for sale im the Carlisle Gazette for 
May 9, 1806. 


The Refuge. By the suthor of The Guide of domestic happi- 
ness. (Quotes half a dozen couplets). From the sixth edition. 
Carlisle: Printed by Alexander and Phillips. 1806. 210 pp. and 6 of 
subscribers’ names. DC. 
The sixth edition here reprinted, was published by Cooke and 
Son, Sidney’s Press, New Haven, 1805. 
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The book is in the form of seven letters to “Lavinia,” who is de- 
scribed, a society belle, in the introduction. Letters are numbered and 
signed, “I am yours etc.,” but Lavinia is not mentioned between the 
first and last paragraphs of the book which is really a volume of ser- 
mons. The Refuge is Christ. 

Among the subscribers’ names, which are drawn from 7 counties, 
are: John Armstrong; John Creigh; Rev. John Campbell; Profs. David- 
son, J. M’Cormick, and John Hayes; 21 students; the Belles Lettres 
Society of Dickinson College; Peter Ege; John B. Gibson, Esq.; Rev. 
J. Helfenstein; Archibald Loudon; John Montgomery; Wm. Thompson; 
Samuel Tizzard; James Wilson, Esq. 

The proposals to publish, made June 6, 1806, contained recommen- 
dations by the Rev. John Linn of Shearman’s Valley, and the Rev. 
Joshua Williams of Newville. The price was 75 cents, 400 subscribers 
being necessary for printing. 


Tizzard, Samuel, (compiler) 

The new Athenian oracle; or, ladies’ companion. In two books. 
Book first, containing an extraordinary variety of questions in prose, 
on moral, philosophical, and other subjects, together with a great num- 
ber of enigmas, paradoxes, rebuses, charades, etc. Also, a number of 
curious mathematical questions. Book second, containing answers and 
solutions, in prose and verse. Designed for the improvement of the 
fair-sex. Collected from the most eminent and approved writers. By 
Samuel Tizzard, teacher of English language and mathematicks, in 
Carlisle. 

j 
Hail, lovely woman!—Adorn’d— 
“With what all earth or heaven could bestow!” 
Source of our best, our purest bliss below! 
That ALL of heav’n, which mortals here can know; 


@arlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1806. vii, (9)— 
263 (mispaged 253) and 96 p. 21 cm. LC; H; AAS. (See p. 48.) 


Woodward, Augustus B. 

A representation of the case of Oliver Pollock. By Augustus B. 
Woodward. 

Carlisle. Re-printed by G. Kline. 1806. 100 p. 2234 cm. LC. (See p. 
50). 


{Campbell, John] 

Worlds displayed: for the benefit of young people. Being a fa- 
miliar history of some of their inhabitants. (Quotations from Eccles. 
and Isaiah). Second American edition. 

Carlisle: A Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1806. 120 p. 10% x 6% cm. H. 

This was the smallest book to come from Loudon’s press, meas- 
uring about 4x2% inches. The Psalms of David in Metre (1811) were 
of the same dimensions, but with many more pages. 

Worlds Displayed was intended for the uplift of youth, and re- 
counts the lives, deaths, and future punishments of various characters. 

The preface, which is torn, is to the second edition, dated 1800, and 
signed by John Campbell, apparently the author. 
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1807 


Booth, Abraham i i 
The reign of grace, from its rise to its consummation. By Abraham 


Booth. (Quotes Acts. xv. 11). 
Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1807. 385 p. 


17cm. H. { : 
H copy bears the note, “John Cook’s book bought in Carlisle 1816. 


Price $1.00.” 
The following advertisement in the Cumberland Register refers to 


this work: 

“From the high reputation in which Mr. Booth’s works are gen- 
erally held, and from the rapid sale of former editions, the Editor flat- 
ters himself, that, as he intends to spare no pains in order to render 
this edition equal to the London copy, he will meet with that patron- 
age and encouragement, he has hitherto experienced from a generous 
public...The price to subscribers will be 87% cents, neatly bound and 
lettered, and to non-subscribers one dollar. Those procuring nine sub- 
scribers procure one copy.” June 17, 1806. 

The fly-leaf at the end of this volume is used to carry an advertise- 
ment for Loudon’s “Wonderful Museum and Extraordinary Magazine,” 
subsequently published, in October 1808, as the Wonderful Magazine 
and Extraordinary Museum. 


Brackenridge, Hugh Henry 

Modern Chivalry: containing the adventures of a captain, and 
Teague O’Regan, his servant, By H. H. Brackenridge. Quid vetat riden- 
tem dicere verum—Hor. Part II, Volume I. 

Published by Jacob Johnson, and for sale at his ‘bookstores in Phila- 
delphia and in Richmond, Virginia. Alexander and Phillips, printers, Car- 
lisle. 1807. 178 p. 15.8 cm. LC; NYPL; NYSL; Harvard. 

The Harvard copy is bound up with Vol. I, 1804, the title of which 
is exactly the above to the end of the motto, thence continuing: Volume 
I. Published by J. Conrad & Co., Philadelphia, etc., etc., S. H. M’Fet- 
rich, printer. 1804. 210 pp. The binder’s title reads, Modern Chivalry 
I. The Conrad & Co. Volume I is in HCL; NYPL; NYSL. (See pp. 38ff.) 


Brackenridge H. H. 

Modern Chivalry: containing the adventures of a captain, and 
Teague O’Regan his servant. By H. H. Brackenridge. Quid vetat riden- 
tem dicere verum—Hor. Volume II. 

Published by Jacob Johnson, and for sale at his bookstores in Phila- 
delphia and in Richmond, Virginia. Alexander & Phillips, printers, Car- 
lisle 1807, 175 pp. 15.8 cm. LC; NYPL; NYSL; Harvard, Carnegie L- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

pont together with the following entry. Part II, Volume I. (See 
pp. 38 ff.) : 


Brackenridge, H. H. 

Modern Chivalry: containing the adventures of a captain, and 
Teague O’Regan his servant. By H. H. Brackenridge. Quid vetat riden- 
tem dicere verum—Hor. Part II, Volume II. 

Published by Jacob Johnson, and for sale at his bookstores in Phila- 
delphia and in Richmond, Virginia. Alexander & Phillips, printers, Car- 
lisle. 1807. 163 pp. 15.8 em. LC; Harvard; NYPL. 

The Harvard copy is bound up as one volume with volume II, above, 
with the binder’s title, Modern Chivalry 2. The three parts printed in 
1807 by Alexander & Phillips are thus added to a first part printed in 
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Philadelphia for Conrad & Co. in 1804, and are bound into two com- 
panion volumes of two parts each, in full leather with red labels. The 
bibliography of Modern Chivalry is rather confusing. As noted above. 
p. 44, the Vol. II and Part II, Vol. II printed by Alexander and Phillips 
in 1807, contain the same material as Loudon’s two volumes of Part II, 
1804 and 1805. This information I owe to a dissertation on Bracken- 
ridge in the Harvard library (now, I believe, in the press), by Dr. 
Claude Newlin, who has kindly permitted me to use it. 

I am here concerned, of course, only with parts printed in Carlisle. 
According to C. F. Heartman, Vol. I appeared in Philadelphia, in 1792. 
Vol. Il, Pittsburgh, 1792; Vol. III, Pittsburgh, 1793; Vol. IV, Philadelphia. 
1797. Then came the two volumes of Part II by Loudon. Then the set of 
four parts combining Conrad and Johnson publications, which we have 
just described. Then came a Vol. I by Johnson in 1808, without im- 


‘print, (possibly Carlisle), evidently to replace the Conrad Vol. I of 


1804. Next in 1815 Johnson and Warner published a 4 volume set. One 
volume appeared at Wilmington in the same year. In 1819 a 2 volume 
edition appeared in Pittsburgh. Other editions followed in 1825, ’46, 
51, °53, 55, °57, 60 and 1926, with abridgements also under other titles. 


(See pp. 38 ff.) 


[Duncan, Rev. Alexander] 

A Disquisition on the observance of the Lord’s Supper, with a view 
to the defence of the Presbyterian plan of administrating that ordinance. 
Appendix. A short review of Mr. Mason’s letter on communion. 

Edinburgh printed. Carlisle reprinted. By George Kline. 1807. pp. 
323,17 cm. 4H. 

This is a Carlisle reprint of an anonymous work of the same title, 
except that the review of Mason’s letters is not mentioned in the title 
which was published in Edinburgh in 1805. The author was the Rev. 
Alexander Duncan, D.D., of Mid-Calder. 

Mr. Mason was the author of “First Ripe Fruits” and “Letters on 
Communion ,” and argues for a frequent administering of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. The author of the Disquisition answers 
him from Calvin’s Institutes. 

Announced as published, Gazette, July 17, 1807. 


Hayes, John 

Rural poems, moral and descriptive; to which are added, poems on 
several subjects. By John Hayes, A.B., professor of languages, Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle. ‘Me vero primum dulces ante omnia musae/ 
Accipiant.” 

Carlisle: A. Loudon (Whitehall.) 1807. (xii) 182 p. 17cm. AAS; H. 
(See p. 57). 


Hewitt, Joseph 

The book of church government, owned and acknowledged by our 
Reformed Church of Christ, called Quakers. By Joseph Hewitt, first 
minister of the Reformed Church, : 

Carlisle: A. Loudon, 1807. 

Loudon advertised this work as published for the author and for 
sale at his book store, on Novy. 10, 1807. 


Morton, Thomas 
Town and country. <A comedy, in five acts. As performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Morton, Esq. 
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Carlisle: Printed by A. Loudon, for Conrod (sic) & Co. and sold 
at their stores, in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Petersburg and Norfolk, 1807. 
98, 2 pp. 17.5 cm. untrimmed below. Title page is cover. HCL; NYPL; 


PaSL. (See pp. 31 ff). 


Sammlung Geistlicher Lieder nebst Melodien, von verschiedenen 
Dichtern nnd (sic for und) Componisten. 

Gedruckt und herausgegeben, zu Carlisle, Pennsylvanien, von F. 
Sanno. (N.d. 1807?) 122 p. 11.2 em. high x 20.3 cm. wide. Index H. 

The later limit of the date of this “Collection of Spiritual Songs 


with the Melodies, of various Poets and Composers,” is fixed at 1807. 


by the following script inside the front cover: “Dieses Nothen Buch 
gehoret Georg Schnebelie. Dieses Buch das ist mein und es soll keim 
Schelm sein eigen sein, dieses im Jahr Christi 1807 den 2 Tag Meye.” 
This was evidently a school-boy rhyme: “This music book is mine alone; 
let no thief claim it for his own.” 

This work is remarkable in that the notes and bars for all of the 
122 pages of songs were filled in by hand. This is shown by the ir- 
regularity of the work, the brown writing ink as distinguished from the 
black printing ink, and by the fact that in the H copy, the scribe omit- 
ted to fill in the notes on pages 61, 62, and 63. On p. 67 are some un- 
finished notes. On pp. 99 and 100, a different ending from that of the 
printed text of the hymn is given, the words of the verse being printed 
in by hand. The lines of the staves and the words of the hymns seem 
to have been printed at different times, since in the introductory ex- 
planation of the system of notation, text and lines sometimes overlap. 
Usually each page contains three scores or staves to be filled. If the 
copyist could fill a page in five minutes, each hymnbook would still 
represent more than a whole day’s labor of handwriting; each copy may 
have required several days. The edition was evidently small. 

This is the earliest known Carlisle book to be printed in German. 
Friedrich Sanno established his weekly Unpartheyische Americaner in 
April, 1807. 


A scriptural discourse on noise, or a plain vindication of sonorous 
adoration. Likewise a letter to the Reverend Mr. Toplady. Being the 
sentiments of persons profited by his late writings. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1807. 

“Just completed. Price 6 cents.” Kline’s Gazette, Aug. 14, 1807. 


Short observations, on the Rev. Samuel B. Wylie’s pamphlet; en- 
titled, “The Two Sons of Oyl.” 

Carlisle: A. Loudon. 1807. 

Loudon announced the above as just published and for sale, price 
12% cents, in the Cumberland Register, June 2, 1807. No copy is known. 


1808 

Address to persons of fashion, containing some particulars relating 
to balls. And a few occasional hints concerning play-houses, card 
tables, etc. In which is introduced the character of Lucinda, a lady of 
the very best fashion, and most extraordinary piety—Si quid novisti 
rectus istis,/Candidus imperti: si non, bis utere mecum.—Hor. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1808. 

“Just published by George Kline, and ready for sale at his printing 
office in Carlisle—Price 25 cents.” Kline’s Gazette, July 15, 1808. 


Blair, Hugh 
An abridgement of Lectures on Rhetoric. By Hugh Blair, D.D. 
Revised and corrected. Published by Jacob Johnson and sold at his 
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bookstores in Philadelphia and Richmond. 
Carlisle: A. Loudon. 1808. 312 p. PaSL; NYPL. 


Cathechisms oder kurzer Unterricht Christlicher Lehre, fiir die 
angehende Jugend in der Churfiirstlichen Pfalz und andern Reformirten 
Orden zu gebrauchen: Samt der Haus-Tafel mit und ohne Biblischen 
Spritich-Biichlein, Alles zur Ehres Gottes. 

Carlisle: Gedruckt bey F. Sanno. 1808. 11 pp. T. PaSL. 

One hundred and twenty-nine questions entitled “Kleiner Cate- 
chismus” are followed by the scheme of salvation, morning—, evening—, 
and table-prayers, more questions, and finally the multiplication table, 
“Das ein mal eins.” The printer’s ingenuity in making ornaments is 
interesting. He made small designs of the 0 and () marks, and printed 
a small shell-like ornament at checkered intervals over the cover paper, 
so as to make a design for the cover. The book was bound in boards 
covered with this paper, with a leather strip on the back, and no bin- 
der’s title. 


Goldsmith, Oliver 

Roman history ... 4th American edition. 

Published by Jacob Johnson and sold at his bookstores in Philadel- 
phia and Richmond, Vir. Alexander and Phillips, printers, Carlisle, 
1808. NYPL. 


Harris, William, compiler 

Outlines of geography, natural, civil, and political: concisely stat- 
ing the natural divisions of the terraqueous globe, with its principal 
mountains, rivers, lakes, gulphs, bays, and islands; the boundaries of 
empires, kingdoms, and states; their chief cities and principal towns; 
their institutions, civil, political and religious. Together with a brief ac- 
count of their productions, commerce, and manufactures. Arranged un- 
der proper heads, and condensed into a narrow compass with the double 
view of making it a book of first principles to the beginner, and a man- 
ual to the more experienced geographer. To which is added, A brief 
view of the solar system, according to the latest discoveries, by Dr. 
Herschell, and others. Compiled from the best authorities, by William 
Harris. 

Carlisle: Printed by Alexander and Phillips, 1808. Index. Plate of sol- 
ar system and armillary sphere, “engraved for W. Harris’s First Prin- 
ciples of Geography and Astronomy,” xii, 161, (2) pp. 12.5 em. H; PaSL; 
LC. 

H copy inscribed, Jacob Cocklings his book. January 2nd A.D. 1819, 


Leigh, Edward (1602-1671) 

The history of the twelve Caesars, first emperors of Rome... Col- 
lected from the most authentic historians, both ancient and modern. By 
Edward Leigh, Esq. 

Carlisle: Press of A. Loudon. 1808. 6 & 108 p. 15 em. LC. 


Loudon, Archibald, (ed.) 

A selection of some of the most interesting narratives, of outrages, 
committed by the Indians in their wars with the white people. Also 
an account of their manners, customs, traditions, religious sentiments, 
mode of warfare, military tactics, discipline, and encampments, treat- 
ment of prisoners, etc., which are better explained, and more minutely 
related, than has been heretofore done by any other author on that 
subject. Many of the articles have never before appeared in print. 
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The whole compiled from the best authorities, by Archibald Loudon. 


Volume I : 
Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, (‘Whitehall.) 1808. xii, 355 


p. S. PaSL. (See pp. 34 ff.) 
(Volume 2 of this work appeared in 1811). 





Loudon, Archibald, (ed.) 

The wonderful magazine and extraordinary museum: Being a 
complete repository of the wonders, curiosities, and rarities of nature 
and art, comprehending a valuable collection, (all well attested, and 
from respectable authorities) etc. Memoirs of the most sirgular and 
remarkable persons of both sexes in every walk of human life, etc., 
Forming altogether a new and most complete history of the extraordi- 
naries and wonders of the world. The whole selected from the most 
approved and celebrated historians, etc. But principally from Granger’s 
Wonderful Museum published in London in the years 1803, 1804, 1805, 
1806 and 1807. By Archibald Loudon. 

Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon, Whitehall. 1808. 504 p. 234 
cm. PaSL; H. (See p. 34.) 


Luther, Martin 
Der Kleine Catechismus des sel. D. M. Luthers. 
Carlisle: F. Sanno. 1808. 134 p. 16 mo. Seid. 


Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender auf .. . 1809. Zum erstenmal her- 


ausgegeben. 
Carlisle: F. Sanno. 1808. Seid. 


A sketch of the trial of Edward Donally, at Carlisle, at the Novem- 
ber court of oyer and terminer of 1807, for the murder of his wife 
Catharine Donally, on the ninth of August, 1807, at East Pennsborough 
township, Cumberland County, and afterwards consuming her body 
with fire. To which is added a short account of his life, and the opin- 
ion at large which was given on the motion in arrest of judgment. To 
which is added his confession. 

Carlisle: A. Loudon. 1808. 

Loudon in the Cumberland Register for Feb. 2, 1808, announced 
that this was “in the press, and will be published on Monday the 8th 
inst. being the day appointed for the execution.” The following week 
he advertised it as published and for sale, meanwhile having added 
the criminal’s confession to the contents. 


Walker, John 

The teacher’s assistant in English composition; or easy rules for 
writing themes and composing exercises on subjects proper for the im- 
provement of youth of both sexes at school. By John Walker, author 
Ss en Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, etc., etc. (Quotes coupiet from 

ope). 

Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1808. 180 p. 17.5 cm. LC. Cf. the 

edition of 1804. 


1809 
Atwater, Jeremiah 
An inaugural address delivered at the public commencement of Dick- 
son College, September 27th, 1809. By Jeremiah Atwater, upon his in- 
duction into the office of Principal in said College: To which is annexed 
a statement relative to Dickinson College, published by the trustees. 
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Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon. 1809. 23 p. AAS; NYPL. 

The. most interesting portion of this booklet now is the description 
of the town and college in the statement of the trustees: 

“This place is not excelled in beauty of situation and salubrity of 
air by any other on the continent. The markets of the town are cheap 
and plentiful. The places of public worship afford to every Christian 
an opportunity of attending the service of his Maker... 

“The College grounds consist of eight acres in the suburbs of the 
town, beautifully situated, and affording the most rich and delightful 
prospects. The college is a modern building, constructed on a plan 
of the most celebrated architect in the country... 

“The habits of the inhabitants are temperate and frugal, removed 
from all temptation to dissipation and extravagance. Young men have 
no opportunity of squandering the money of their parents.” 

The statement is signed by James Armstrong, president of the 
board of trustees. 

The faculty of the college appears to have consisted of three pro- 
fessors at this time. Jeremiah Atwater, president, came from the 
presidency of Middlebury College, Vermont, after graduating and teach- 
ing at Yale. James McCormick was professor of mathematicks, and 
Rev. H. Wilson, former president of Bellefonte Academy, Centre Coun- 
ty, was professor of languages. 


Chesterfield, 4th earl of 

Principles of politeness and of knowing the world, By the late 
Lord Chesterfield, With additions by the late Rev. John Trusler. Con- 
taining every instruction necessary to complete the gentleman and man 
of fashion—to teach him a knowledge of life, and make him well re- 
ceived in all companies. For the improvement of youth: but not be- 
neath the attention of any. 

Carlisle: Printed by Alexander and Phillips. MDCCCIX. pp. 100. 

At p. 65 is a separate title page: A father’s legacy to his daughters, 
By the late Dr. Gregory. Philadelphia. Printed for Mathew Carey, No. 
122 Market Street. 1809. (No printer mentioned.) 

PaSL. The copy is inscribed: “This premium is adjudged to Jno. 
Hanan for his improvement in Eng. Grammar, Writ, etc., and for his 
good behavior at Brooks’ Acady. St. Paul’s Lane. Augt. Exs. 1813,” 

Bound in boards and red leather back stamped, Chesterfield 


[Day, Thomas] 

The history of Sandford and Merton abridged from the original. 
Embellished with cuts. (Quotes verse). The third edition. To which 
is prefixed a sketch of the author’s life. From Seward’s life of Dr. Dar- 
win. 

Carlisle: From the press of A. Loudon (Whitehall.) 1809, 186 Dp. 
Illus. 14% cm. AAS; H; PaSL. 

The name of the author, Thomas Day, has been omitted from the 
title page. The cuts used to illustrate the book are very crude, 


Luther, Martin 
Der Psalter des Kénigs und Propheten Davids, verdeutschet von 


Dr. Martin Luther; mit kurzen Summarien oder Inhalt jedes Psalmen und 
berichtigen Parallelen oder gleichen Schriftstellen. 
Carlisle: F. Sanno. 1809. 248 pp. T. PaSL. 
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Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender auf das fabr ./.’.' 1810. 
Carlisle: F. Sanno. 1809. Seid. 


Stilling, Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung, genannt. 

Der Christliche Menschenfreund in Erzahlungen fiir Butirger 
und Bauern von Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung genannt Stilling, Hofrath und 
Professor in Marburg. Hin dritte Theil Erste Americanische Auflage, 

Carlisle, Gedruckt in der Sannoischen Buchdruckerey, 1809. pp. 
119. AAS. 

Hymns follow p.112. “Ein Gebetlied in schweren Zeiten,” p. 112. 
“Morgenlied,” p. 116. “Christen, die in Christo leben,” etc., p. 118. 


United States. (Inspector-General’s Office). 

Regulations for the order and discipline of the troops of the United 
States. 

Philadelphia: Published by M. Carey ... Alexander and Phillips, 
Printers, Carlisle, 1809. v, (viii) and 72 p. NYPL. 


1810 
Goldsmith, Oliver 


An abridgement of the history of England; from the invasion of 
Julius Caesar to the death of George the Second. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
And continued by an eminent writer to the present period. From the 
thirteenth edition. 


Philadelphia: Published by M. Carey . .. Alexander and Phillips, 
printers, Carlisle. 1810. 371 p. 1734, cm. H. 


Helffenstein, J. C. Albertus 


Eine Sammlung auserlesener Predigten, von seiner hoch-ehrwiir- 
den J. C. Albertus Helffenstein, ehemaligen Predigers in Germantaun. 
(Ornament). 

Carlisle: Gedruckt bey Friederich Sanno. 1810. 434 pp., 4 pp. index 
18% cm. HSP; H; AAS. 

The Vorrede is dated Philadelphia, June 7, 1810, and, as is learned 
from Rupp’s translation of these sermons, Carlisle, 1832, was written 
by Dr. Helmouth of Philadelphia. There are 19 sermons, each divided 
into Text, Eingang, Abtheilung, and Anwendung. Bound in paper board 
with leather strip stamped in gold, Helffenstein’s Predigten. 


Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender auf... 1811. 
Carlisle: F. Sanno. 1810. Seid. 


Scott, Thomas 

The force of truth: an authentic narrative. “Ut si quis asellum In 
campos doceat parentum currere frenis.”—-Horace. Vain man would be 
wise, though man be born of a wild ass’s colt. Job cxi 12. Who teacheth 
like him? Job cxxxvi 22. To which is added a vindication of the divine in- 
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spiration of the Holy Scriptures, and of the doctrines contained in them: 
Being an answer to the two parts of Mr. Paine’s Age of Reason. By 
Thomas Scott, Chaplain to the Lock Hospital, London. 


Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1810. 87, 134 pp., parts paged 
separately. PaSL. 


Advertised as published, Carlisle Gazette, Nov. 9, 1810. 


The second part of this work was perhaps published first and sep- 
arately, since it is given the following separate title page: 


A vindication of the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and 
of the doctrines contained in them: being an answer to the two parts 
of Mr. T. Paine’s Age of Reason. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain to the Lock 
Hospital. (Quotes I Peter iii 15 and It Samuel xvii 26.) 


Carlisle: Printed by George Kline. 1810. 


The Force of Truth is the author’s record of his progress in Chris- 
tian faith. “A more impressive piece of spiritual autobiography has 
rarely been written,” according to the Dictionary of National Biography. 
In A Vindication, he answers Paine’s arguments, taking the Old and 
New Testaments by parts and ending with chapters on mystery, 
prophecy, the canon, and redemption. 


Thomas Scott, who, from a grazier, became a famous Church of 
England divine, first became known in Carlisle through his commentary 
on the Scriptures, or Family Bible. He is one of the authors of the 
Immortal Mentor, (Carlisle, 1815). In the Cumberland Register for Sep- 
tember 30, 1806, we read that Dickinson College has conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. Thomas Scott, the celebrated 
author of the Family Bible. And Loudon advertised in the Cumber- 
land Register for Noy. 11, 1806, that the third volume of Scott’s Family 
Bible was published and ready for delivery to subscribers. In “The 
Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, D.D.” by his son, Rev. John Scott, re- 
printed from the 8th London edition, in New York, 1856, p. 218, is the 
following paragraph: 


“A letter, dated March 11, (1807), gives the following notice of the 
progress which the work was making on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and of ‘a mark of esteem and regard’ there conferred upon the author, 
of which, though he would meet it with a return of respect and grati- 
tude, he never thought proper further to avail himself. ‘I had two 
letters from North America about three weeks since, in one of which 
I am informed by a bookseller, that he has twelve hundred subscribers 
for the Bible, and expects a great many more; and that it is read with 
approbation by the religious people of all descriptions. Asa proof of 
this approbation, the packet contained a parchment by which I am con- 
stituted D.D. from the Dickenson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, by per- 
sons whose names I never before heard. What use I may make of 
this honorary distinction is a subsequent consideration ; but the whole 
encourages me to hope that my labor is not in vain.” 


1811 


Carlisle Bank 


The people of Cumberland County having petitioned the Legisla- 
ture to charter the “Carlisle Bank” for the reasons set forth in their 
petitions, it is deemed proper to bring into one distinct view the sev- 
eral propositions which they feel themselves authorized to make. 
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No date, printer or place. Bound up with Penna. Governor’s Mes- 
sage for 1811. The Carlisle Bank was organized in 1809. 1 p. S. PaSL. 


Davidson, Robert, D.D. 
The Christian’s A, B, C, or, golden alphabet; for the use of children, 


in the school of Christ: or, the hundred and nineteenth Psalm: A new 
metrical version; in which the spirit, and the beautiful method of the 
original, are attempted to be carefully preserved. By R. Davidson, 
D.D. Minister of the Gospel in Carlisle. 

Alexander and Phillips, Printers, Carlisle. 1811. 32 p. 1544 cm. Un- 
pound . Privately owned. (See pp. 14 f.) 


Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender. Auf das jahr. .. 1812. Zum vier- 


tenmal herausgegeben. 
Carlisle: Friedrich Sanno. 1811. 40 p.4 to. Seid. 


Loudon, Archibald, (ed.) 

A selection of the most interesting narratives, of outrages, commit 
ted by the Indians in their wars with the white people. Also an ac. 
count of their manners, customs, traditions, religious sentiments, mode 
of warfare, military tactics, discipline, and encampments, treatment of 
prisoners, etc., which are better explained, and more minutely related, 
than has been heretofore done by any other author on that subject. 
Many of the articles have never before appeared in print. The whole 
compiled from the best authorities, by Archibald Loudon, Volume II. 

Carlisle: From the press of Archibald Loudon, 1811. iv, 369 p. S 
PaSL. (Vol. I appeared in 1808 See pp. 34 ff). 


The Psalms of David in metre. Allowed by the authority of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. And appointed to be 
sung in congregations and families. 

Carlisle: Printed by A. Loudon. 1811. 359 p. 10.5 x 6.5 cm. H. 


1812 


Cooper, Thomas 

The introductory lecture of Thomas Cooper, Esq., professor of 
chemistry at Carlisle College, Pennsylvania. Published at the request 
of the trustees. With notes and references. 

Carlisle: Printed by Archibald Loudon. 1812 viii, 236 p. 22% cm. 
LC; H; AAS. (See p 68). 


Davidson, Robert, D.D 

A new metrical version of the whole Book of Psalms; in the various 
measures; more free, plain, and harmonious, and more in the language 
of the New Testament, than former translations, with occasional notes 
and illustrations. By R. Davidson, D.D. Gegrammena en - psalmois peri 
emou. Luke xxiv. 44. 

Carlisle: Printed by Alexander and Phillps. 1812 xii, 419 p. 15 
cm. H. (See pp. 15 f.) 


Songs for the nursery, collected from the works of the most re- 
nowned poets and adapted to favorite melodies. 
Carlisle: Printed by Archibald Loudon. 1812. 72 p. AAS. (See p. 31). 








: 
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1813 
Bachmair, J. J. 

A German grammar, By J. J. Bachmair: To which are also annexed 
instructions for Germans to acquire a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. 

Carlisle: Printed by F. Sanno, for Sanno and Loudon. 1813. 324, 
133 p. 18 cm. H; PaSL. 

Seidensticker (p. 177) notes that Sanno and Loudon proposed to 
print a Ger.-Eng. grammar in 1810. He also notes (p. 85) that the first 
edition of Bachmair’s Grammar appeared in London in 1751, the 3rd 
edition in 1771. The latter was reprinted in the first American edition 
by Henrich Miller, Philadelphia, 1772. 


Dickinson College 

Catalogus senatus academici, et eorum, qui munera et officia aca- 
demica gesserunt, quique aliquovis gradu exornati fuerunt. In collegio 
Dickinsoniensi, Carleoli, in Republica Pennsylvania. 

Carleoli: Excudebant Alexander et Phillips. 1813. pp. 12. AAS. 

This catalogue, printed entirely in Latin, gives the names of all 
directors, presidents of the board of directors and of the college pro- 
fessors in their departments, instructors, and students up to the year 
1813. 

On the cover page is written “Rev. J. Morse D.D. from his friend J. 
Atwater. Carlisle College 1813.” Jeremiah Atwater was at this time 
president of the college. His inaugural address was published by Lou- 
don in 1809. 


Tagebuch des vier und zwanzigsten Hauses der Reprisentanten 
der Republik Pennsylvanien. 
Carlisle: F. Sanno, 1813. Seid. 


Thompson, Charles 

Travels through Turkey in Asia, the Holy Land. Arabia, Egypt, and 
other parts of the world: giving a particular and faithful account of 
what is most remarkable in the manners, religion, polity. antiquities, 
and natural history of those countries: with a curious description of 
Jerusalem, as it now appears, and other places mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures. By Charles Thompson, Esq. Interspersed with the re- 
marks of several other modern travellers: Illustrated with notes his- 
torical, geographical and miscellaneous. 

Carlisle: Printed by Archibald Loudon. 1813. 476 p. 22 cm. 4H; 
PaSL; AAS. 

The name of Charles Thompson is probably a pseudonym for an 
unknown compiler of travels, who writes as follows in the preface: 

“I would willingly give the inquisitive reader all the satisfaction in 
my power concerning the author of the following sheets, but I am re- 
strained from doing it by his own dying injunction and the regard we 
ought to pay to the will of the deceased. (I) made very considerable 
additions from the writings of other travellers which I have so inter- 
woven with Mr. Thompson’s that I imagine they will not be easily dis- 
tinguished . . . In doing this, I had recourse to a great number of au- 
thors of the best credit such as Sandys, Wheeler, Burnett, Addison, 
Maundrell, Shaw, Pococke, Thevenot, Tournifort, and many others. I 
am also indebted ...in the historical part ... to several ancient and 
modern writers.” 
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In the proposals for this work published by Loudon in his Cum- 
berland Register for Dec. 7, 1808, it is priced at $2.00, 500 subscriptions 
being necessary to print. 


1814 


Brackenridge, H. H. 

Law miscellanies: containing an introduction to the study of the 
law; notes on Blackstone’s Commentaries, showing the variations of 
the law of Pennsylvania from the law of England and what acts of As- 
sembly might require to be repealed or modified; observations on Smith’s 
edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania; strictures on decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and on certain acts of Congress, 
with some law cases, and a variety of other matters, chiefly original. 
By Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia: Published by P. Byrne. 1814. On reverse of title page 
is, Alexander & Philips, Printers, Carlisle. 588 p. 8 vo. NYPL. (See p. 45). 


Dickinson, Festus (1795-1844. Class of 1814, Dickinson College) 
Oration at a meeting of the true Republican students of Dickinson 
College to celebrate the anniversary of American Independence. 
[Carlisle: 18147] 
9 pp. 23 cm. (With Mahon, J. D. An Oration Delivered July 4, 1814. 
Carlisle, Pa.) No title page. L.C. 


A journal of the military tour, by the Pennsylvania Volunteers and 
Militia, under the command of Col. James Fenton, to the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania and New York. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1814. 

Advertised as published and for sale at the printing office, price 25 
cents, Kline’s Gazette, Oct. 7, 1814. “In the press,” Oct. 1. 


Mahon, J(ohn) D(uncan), (1796-1861. Dickinson College, 1814). 

An oration delivered July 4th, 1814 by J. D. Mahon, of Carlisle, be- 
fore the Federal Republican students of the Union Philosophical Society 
of Dickinson College. 

[Carlisle: 1814?] 20 pp. 28 cm. No title page. LC. 


The new militia law, for the regulation of the militia of this state, 
enacted last session by the legislature. 

Carlisle: George Kline. 1814. 

“Just published in the form of a pamphlet—price twelve and an half 
cents”—Kline’s Gazette, Sept. 16, 1814. 


Walker, Duncan Stephen 
[Oration delivered before] the students of the Belles Lettres So- 
ciety, Dickinson College ... assembled at the Cave Spring, to celebrate 
the 4th of July. 
[Carlisle, Pa., 1814?] 12 pp. 23 cm. No title page. LC. 
_ The Alumni Record of Dickinson College lists name as Stephen 
Duncan Walker, class of 1814. 
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1815 
Brooke, Francis W. (Class of 1815, Dickinson College. Died 1828). 

An oration delivered by Mr. Francis W. Brooke ... on the 4th of 
July, 1815, before the Federal Republican students of the U\(nion) 
P(hilosophical) society of Dickinson College. 

{Carlisle. 1815?] 10 pp. 23 cm. LC. 


Cornaro, Luigi; Franklin, Benjamin; and Scott, Thomas. 

The immortal mentor, or, man’s unerring guide to a healthy 
wealthy and happy life. In three parts, By Lewis Cornaro, Dr. Frank- 
lin, and Dr. Scott. (Quotes Pope). 

Carlisle, Pa. Published by Alexander Magee and John Scott. Printed 
at the Volunteer office. 1815. 234, 6 (subscribers’ names) p. 17% cm. 
H; PaSL; AAS. 

H. H. Brackenridge is among the stbscribers. A. Loudon took 24 
copies. 

A reprint of the work edited by the Rev. Mason L. Weems, and 
first published in Philadelphia, 1796. 


Forrest, Julius (class of 1815, Dickinson College) 

Oration delivered before the Republican students of the Belles 
Lettres and Union Philosophical Societies of Dickinson College, July 
4th, 1815. 

[Carlisle, 18157]. 12 pp. 23 cm. No title page. LC. 





Huling, David W (atts). (1793-1858. Class of 1815, Dickinson College). 
Oration delivered before the students of the Belles Lettres Society 
of Dickinson College and a number of ladies and gentlemen of Carlisle, 
asembled at the college to celebrate the 4th of July. 
[Carlisle, Pa. 1815?] 10 pp. 23 cm. No title page. LC. 


Humboldt, Alexander Freiherr von 

Personal narrative of travels to the equinoctial regions of the new 
continent during the years 1799-1804. By Alexander de Humboldt and 
Aime Bonpland. Written in French by Alexander de Humboldt and 
translated in English by Helen Maria Williams. 

Philadelphia. Published by M. Carey, No. 121 Chestnut Street. Dec. 
23, 1915. (On last page) Geo. Phillips, Printer, Carlisle. 432 pp. Two 
books, paged continuously. DC. 

The copy in the Dickinson College Library was presented to the 
Belles Lettres Society of the college by David Watts. 


1816 
Butler, James 

American bravery displayed, in the capture of fourteen hundred ves- 
sels of war and commerce, since the declaration of war by the Presi- 
dent, Compiled from the best authorities. By James Butler. 

Carlisle. Printed by George Phillips (for the author). 1816. 322 pp. 

and 8 pp. of subscribers’s names, none being from Cumberland County. 
18 cm. H; PaSL; LC. 
_ The preface is signed, Mifflin County, Pa., Nov., 1815. The book 
is a list of prizes captured, numbered, the numbers running to 1634 
There are concluding notes. ‘Niles’s Register has, almost solely, fur- 
nished the materials for the foregoing sheets.” 

Advertised as just published, “price $125 cents.” Kline’s Gazette 

- March 6, 1816. 


| 
. 
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The gentleman’s pocket-farrier, showing how to use your horse on 
a journey; and what remedies are proper for common accidents that 
may befall him on the road. To which is added, ten minutes advice 
to every purchaser of a horse. The remedies this little tract pre- 
scribes, are simple and easily obtained; and never fail of a cure, where 
the disorder is curable; and no man who values his horse, should travel 
without it. 

Carlisle: Printed by Archibald Loudon, 1816. 76 p. 15 cm. H; PaSL; 
AAS. 
Judging from the similarity of the titles, Loudon’s book probably 
included a reprint of the Gentlemen’s Pocket-Farrier., Showing How 
to Use Your Horse on a Journey, and What Remedies Are Proper for 
Common Misfortunes That May Befall Him on the Road. By Capt. Wil- 
liam Burdon. London Printed. Reprinted by B. Franklin in Philadelphia, 
1735. 


The New England Primer, much enlarged and better adapted to the 
use of children. To which is added, The Assembly’s Catechism. 

Carlisle; Printed by A. Loudon. 1816. 32 leaves. 11 x 64% cm. Bos- 
ton Public Lib. (See p. 37). 


1817 


Democratic Party 

Address of the Republican convention, assembled at Carlisle, Pa., 
March 4, 1817. 

[Carlisle, 18172] 1. p. 1., 19 p. 28 cm. Univ. of Chicago. 


Independent Republican Party 

Address of the Republican Convention, March 4. 1817. [Carlisle? 
Pa., 1817]. 12 p. 22% cm. LC. 

Signed: Thomas Forrest, Joseph Reed .., and others, May 1, 1817, 
Recommending the election of Joseph Heister as governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Independent Republican Party 

Republican convention, Carlisle, March 4, 1817. [Proceedings] [Car- 
lisle, Pa. 1817.] 19 p. 2844 cm. LC. . 

Signed: Thomas Forrest. Joseph Reed, John Goodman, F. A. Muh- 
lenberg, D. D. Waggoner, Geo. Louis Mayer, W. J. Duane. 

This convention nominated Joseph Heister as candidate for gov- 
ernor. 


Langsdorff, Georg Henrich, Freiherr von, 1774-1852. 
Voyages and travels in various parts of the world, during the years 
1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807. By G. H. von Langsdorff ... 
Carlisle: Printed by G. Philips. and for sale in Philadelphia by M. 
vere? & Son; (etc., etc.) 1817. xvi, [19]-617, [16] p. fold, front, 221% cm, 
Reprint of the English translation (London, 1813-14) of the author’s 
Bemerkungen auf einer Reise um die Welt. Frankfurt am Mayn, 1812. 


1818 
Der Deutsche Lutherische Catechismus, fiir die Jugend. Insonder- 
heit fiir soiche, die wiinschen confirmiret zu werden. 
Carlisle: M’Farland. 1818. 
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“Just printed and for sale at this office,’—John M’Farland’s Spirit 
' of the Times, Feb. 9, 1818. 


Helfenstein, Samuel. 

Kurze unterweisung in der christlichen Religion, nach dem Heidel- 
bergischen Catechismus. Zum Gebrauch derjenigen welche zum heili- 
gen Abendmahl vorbereitet werden sollen. Von Samuel Helffenstein, 
Prediger der hoch-deutschen reformirten Gemeine in Philadelphia. 

Carlisle, Gedruckt bey J. M’Farland. 1818. 

A short instruction in the Christian religion, according to the Heid- 
elberg Catechism, for the use of those who are to be prepared for the 
Lord’s Supper. By Samuel Helfenstein. pastor of the German Reformed 
congregation in Philadelphia. 

Carlisle: Printed by John M’Farland, next door to the Spread Eagle, 
North Hanover Street. 1818. 

English and German on opposite pages throughout. 97 pp. PaSL: LC. 

Half-titles: 

Eine kurze Unterweisung (in der?) christlichen Religion, nach dem 
Heidelbergischen Catechismus, in den Deutschen und Englischen 
Sprachen. 

A short instruction according to the Heidelberg Catechism in Ger- 
man and English. 


1819 

(German A. B.C. Book) 

(Carlisle: M’Farland. 1819) 

“Just printed and for sale at this office, By the gross, dozen or 
single, German A. B. C. books. They can also be had at the book bind- 
ery of Alexander M’Gee.” John M’Farland’s Spirit of the Times, Nov. 
30, 1819. ' 


The Heidelberg Catechism, for the use of the German Reformed 
Calvinist Church, in German and English. 

Carlisle John M’Farland. 1819. 

Advertised as just printed and for sale at the office, price 25c or 
$2.50 per dozen, of M’Farland’s Spirit of the Times, Mar. 30, 1819. 


1820 
Barelegs & Flick, or a dialogue between a great man and an office 
hunter. (4 lines of verse.) By the Bard of the Vale. Copyright secured. 
Carlisle: John M’Farland. 1820. 
“Just published and may be had at the book store of Geo. Phillips 
and at the inn of Mr. Armor, price 25 cents.” M’Farland’s Carlisle Re- 
publican, Sept. 30, 1820. (See pp. 67 ff.) 


The feast of reason and the flow of cheese. Being a descriptive 
account of the celebration of the 4th of July last, up the Letart (sic), 
together with a Chinese painting representing the principal actors con- 
cerned, in figures as large as life. 

(Carlisle: M’Farland. 1820.) sett 

Advertised as printed and for sale at office of M’Farland’s Carlisle 
Republican, September 19, 1820. Full title from adv. of July 25, 1820. 
Refers to dinner given for Andrew Boden. (See pp. 67 ff.) 


Lewis, David, 1790-1820 
The confession or narrative, of David Lewis. Containing an account 
of the life and adventures of this celebrated counterfeiter and robber, 
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from the commencement of his career, until the period of his death, 
in the jail of Bellefont, in consequence of a wound received in the at- 
tempt to retake him by the posse comitatus of Centre County. Price 
fifty cents. 

Carlisle: Printed and published by J. M’Farland, 1820. 61 p. 20 cm. 
LC. 

Signed: David Lewis, Bellefonte jail, 12th July, 1820. (See pp. 
69 ff.) 


M’Dowell, Andrew 

Reasons offered by Andrew M’Dowell, for his opinions, to the Press 
byterian Congregation of Carlisle, from which he was compelled to with- 
draw for heterodoxy. 

Carlisle: John M’Farland. 1820. 

“Just printed and for sale by the Publisher, at this office, or the 
pook store of Alex’r Magee—price 12%4c.”—M’Farland’s Carlisle Re- 
publican, April 18, 1820. 


(M’Farland, John?) 

The life and travels of Father Quipes, otherwise Dominick O’Blar- 
ney. Written by himself. 

Carlisle: Printed for the purchaser, 1820. 32 p. Illus. 18 cm. LC. 

(There are indications that this was printed by M’Farland. See 
pp. 67 ff.) 


Tagebuch des ein und dreissigsten Hauses der Reprasentanten 
des Staates Pennsylvanien. — 
Carlisle: H. W. Peterson. 1820. Seid. 


1821 
Hogan, G. D. 

A discourse on predestination, reprobation and the atonement of 
Jesus Christ: Delivered in the R. Catholic chapel at Carlisle, By G. D. 
Hogan, R. C. pastor of Carlisle and York, Pa. “Detest the error; but 
love the man”’—St. Augustine. 

Carlisle: Printed by William B. and James Underwood, for the au- 
thor. 1821. Pamphlet. 30: pp. 17.2 x 11 cm. H. 

Rev. George Denis Hogan was the first resident Catholic pastor in 
Carlisle, serving York also, appointed in October, 1821. He returned 
to his native Ireland in July, 1822, and died in Paris in the same year. 

This is an argument against Calvin’s doctrine of predestination as 
a form of fatalism. Against the divine authority of Protestant 
churches the author quotes the Apology, etc., of the Presbytery of 
Springfield, Ky., reprinted by Kline, 1805. q.v. 


Rules A(nd orders?) for regulating the practice in the courts of 
common pleas of the Ninth Circuit, composed of the counties of Cum- 
berland, Franklin, Adams, and Perry, in the state of Pennsylvania. 

a 1821. William D. and James Underwood, Printers, Carlisle. 52 pp. 
cm. 

H copy, 5” x 3”, in mottled blue paper covers, has title page torn. 
Near end of volume is caption: Rules and Orders in the Courts of Oyer 
and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery, and Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, of the Ninth Circuit. 


Tagebuch des Senats der Republik Pennsylvanien, 1820-1821. 
Carlisle: H. W. Peterson. 1821. Seid. 
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1822 

Tagebuch des Senats der Republik Pennsylvanien 1821-1822. 

[Carlisie?] Henry C. Marthens, 1822. 

Seidensticker assigns this publication to Harrisburg with a query. 
The German Journal of the State Senate was printed by Marthens in 
Carlisle in 1825. Marthens appears in the Confession or Narrative of 
David Lewis (1820) as then resident in Carlisle, having formerly kept a 
store on the Walnut Bottom road. In 1823 he was editing the German 
Oracle of Cumberland, established in 1821. 


1823 


Das Neue Testament unsers Herrn und Heilandes Jesu Christi. Nach 
der deutschen Uebersetzung von D. Martin Luther. Mit kurzem Inhalt 
eines jeden Capitels, vollstandiger Anweisung gleicher Schriftstellen, 
mit aller Sonn- und Festtigigen Evangelien und Episteln. Mit 12 
Bildern geziert. Erste mit Stereotypen gedruckte Auflage. 

Carlisle, (Pa.) 1823. Gedruckt und zu haben bey Moser und Peters. 
511 & 5 p. (Register) 16.5 em. H; PaSL. 

In this edition the reverse of the title page bears a table of books 
of the N. T. and the frontispiece is on p. 5 facing the text. 

The interesting illustrations are stiff and primitive wood cuts. 
These were evidently the work of some local artisan, for similar cuts 
appear in Stark’s Tagliches Hand-Buch, 1825. Still cruder were the cuts 
in Sandford and Merton, 1809, 

So far as I can learn, consulting E. B. O’Callaghan, A List of Edi- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures ... printed in America, Albany 1861, John 
Wright, Early Bibles of America, etc., New York, 3rd edition, 1894, and 
Seidensticker, this is the first stereotyped German New Testament to 
be printed in America. 

Later editions or impressions of this Testament are: 

(2) 2nd edition, still called “Erste” on title page, 1824. H. 

(3) “4th edition,” 1824. PaSL. 

(4) “6th edition,” 1826. H. 

(5) “7th edition,” 1827. PaSL. 

Moser and Peters moved to Harrisburg in 1827, for according to 
Seidensticker they there published in that year a Kirchen-Ordnung der 
Reformirten Kirche etc. The firm must then have dissolved for Gus- 
tav S. Peters was printing alone in Harrisburg in 1828 and in 1830 there 
published the 10th edition of this New Testament. PaSL. 


The religious miscellany, containing information relative to the 
Church of Christ: together with interesting literary and political no- 
tices which occur in the world. “Say ye to the daughter of Zion, be- 
hold thy salvation cometh.” Vol. I. : 

Printed and published by Fleming and Geddes, South Hanover 
Street. Carlisle, 1823. Nos. 1-26 414 p, 22cm. H. 

Issued weekly. Introduction to first number is signed by George 
Fleming. 





The religious miscellany, containing information relative to the 
Church of Christ; together with interesting literary and political no- 
tices which occur in the world. “Say ye to the daughter of Zion, behold 
thy salvation cometh” Vol. 11. 

Printed and published by Fleming and Geddes, South Hanover 
Street, Carlisle. 1823. Nos, 1-26 July-Dec., 1823. 416 Dp. 22 cm. H. 
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1824 
Marthens, Heinrich C. 

Das Pennsylvanische Deutsche Buchstabir und Lesebuch, enhaltend 
die Aufgangsgriinde der deutschen Sprache, fiir den Gebrauch der 
deutschen Schulen in den Vereinigten Staaten von N. A. bei Heinrich 
C. Marthens. Erste Auflage. 

Carlisle: Gedruckt bei H. C. M. 1824. 180 p. 12 mo. PaSL. 


Neill, William 

An inaugural address delivered before the trustees of Dickinson 
College, at Carlisle, Pa., November 9, 1824, by William Neill, D.D., Prin- 
cipal. 

Carlisle. Herald Office. 1824. 29 pp. O. PaSL. 

Dr. William Neill of Philadelphia was president of the college from 
1824 to 1830. 


Das Neue Testament, etc ...Erste... Auflage. 


Carlisle. 1824. Gedruckt ... bey Moser und Peters 511 & 5 p. Hi: 
HSP 


See the first edition, 1828. The 1824 edition differs in that the 
frontispiece faces the title page, p. 3 is blank, p. 4 has the table of books 
of the N. T. The illustrations, which bear no page number, are dif- 
ferently distributed. On the title page Festtagigen has been changed 
to Festtéaglichen. 


Das Neue Testament, etc... Vierte... Aufiage. 
Carlisle, 1824. Gedruckt ... bey Moser und Peter. PaSL. 
See first edition, 1823. 


The religious miscellany. Containing information relative to the 
Church of Christ: together with interesting literary and political intelli- 
gence. Vol. III. 

Carlisle: Printed and published by G. Fleming and W. F. Geddes 
1824. Nos. 1-24. Jan.-July, 1824. 384 p. 21%% cm. H. 

Partnership was dissolved June 11, and last 3 Nos. were published 
by Geddes alone. Publication ceased with Vol. 3. 


1825 
Mayer, Ludwig 

Eintritts Rede gehalten in Gegenwart der Verwalter tiber die 
Deutsche Reformirte Theologische Schulanstalt in Carlisle, Pa., wie 
auch der Facultaét und der Verwalter der Dickinson hohen Schule da- 
selbst. Von Ludwig Mayer. Professor in besagsten Anstalt. 

Carlisle. Moser und Peters. 1825. 16 p. 8vo. 

“In 1824 the Synod of the German Reformed Church convened at 
Bedford, Pa., sanctioned an arrangement with the trustees of Dickin- 
son College for the establishment of a Theological Seminary in Carlisle. 
The college was to furnish suitable rooms for the use of the seminary 
and in return to receive the services of the Professor of Theology of the 
Seminary as teacher of History and German literature in the college. 
Rev. L. Mayer was elected to fill both chairs. The arrangement proved 
acer and in 1829 the Seminary was removed to York.”’—Seid- 
ensticker. 


Mayer, Lewis 
Inaugural address, delivered by Rev. Lewis Mayer, at his inaugura- 
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tion as principal in the Theological Seminary of the German Reformed 
Church, in Carlisle, Pa., on Wednesday, April 6, 1825. 

Carlisle. From the Herald Press. 1825. 16 p. O. PaSL. 

Published also in German, says Seidensticker, 1825. 


Stark, Johann Friedrich . 

Johann Friedrich Starks Tagliches Hand-Buch in guten und bo- 
sen Tagen. In sich fassend: Aufmunterungen, Gebete, und Gesange, zum 
Gebrauch gesunder, betriibter, kranker und sterbender Christen. Wel- 
chem noch ein tagliches Gebet-Biichlein fiir schwangere, gebir- 
ende und unfruchtbare beygefiigt ist, das den 5ten Theil dieses Hand- 
buchs ausmacht. Aufs neve durchgesehen, verandert und vermehrt 
von M. Johann Jacob Starck, Pastor an der Haupt-Kirche zu St. Cathar- 
inen und Consistorial-Rath zu Frankfort am Main. Mit funf Bildern. 

Carlisle, (Pa.) 1825. Gedruckt und zu haben bey Moser und Peters. 
388 & 88 & 2 p., the first 17 unnumbered. 21 cm. H; HSP; PaSL. 

The frontispiece represents “Johann Friedrick Stark, Evangelischer 
Prediger and Consistoriaialrath zu Frankfort am Main,” a crude wood- 
cut, like the illustrations in the Neue Testament. The other four 
sketches are of Christ and the soul. A biographical sketch of the au- 
thor, 1680-1756, precedes the text. 

The editor of this work, J. J. Stark, was Goethe’s uncle, Goethe 
tells us in his Poetry and Truth, at the end of Book I. In the same work 
Goethe describes his friend J. H. Jung, or Stilling (Books IX, X, XIV, 
and XVI,) author of Der Christliche Menschenfreund, reprinted in Car- 
lisle in 1809. 


Stark, Johann Friedrich 

Tagliches Gebet-Biichlein fiir Schwangere, Gebarende und Sechs- 
wochnerinnen. Morgen- und Abend-Gebete, Trost- und Erquickungs- 
Andachten sammt Gesangen; wie auch Spriiche, Seufzer und Gebete 
in N6then zu sprechen und vorzusprechen. Fiir Unfruchtbare, Erin- 
nerung, Trost, Gebete und Geséinge. Zur Ehre Gottes und Erbauung 
der Christlichen Gemeinde herausgegeben von Johann Friedrich 
Stark. 

Carlisle, Gedruckt und zu haben bey Moser und Peters. N. D. 88 
&2p. HSP; H; PaSL. 

Bound up in one volume paged separately, with Stark’s Tagliches 
Hand-Buch in Guten und B6sen Tagen. 1825. 


Tagebuch des Senats der Republik Pennsylvanien, 1824-1825. 
Carlisle: H. C. Marthens, 1825. Seid. 


1826 

Henry, Matthew 

The communicant’s companion, or instructions and helps for the 
right receiving of the Lord’s Supper. By Matthew Henry, late min- 
ister of the gospel. } 

Carlisle, Pa., Printed at the American Volunteer Office. And pub- 
lished by John M’Carrell of Shippensburg. 1826. xii, 303 p. 18 cm, AAS; 
H. 


At the beginning of the volume are commendatory letters from Wil- 
liam Neill, D.D., president of Dickinson College; Henry Wilson, Pres- 
byterian Pastor at Shippensburg; George Duffield, Jr., Presbyterian pas- 
tor at Carlisle; John Moody, Presbyterian pastor at Middle Spring; 
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Francis Pringle, pastor of the Associate Church, Carlisle; and Wil- 
liam R. Dewitt, Presbyterian pastor at Harrisburg. 
At the end of the book are 15 pp. of subscribers’ names of which 

there must be a thousand. 

The book was bound in leather with a red label, Henry on Com- 
munion, 

A stereotyped edition of the same work was published at Shippens- 
burg by James Galbraith in 1830. 


Das Neue Testament, etc... Sechste... Auflage. 

Carlisle: Gebruckt ... bey Moser und Peters. 1826. H. 

See first edition, 1823. The title page of this sixth edition has been 
at least partly re-set. 


St. John’s Church 
The following order of procession, etc. will be observed on the oc- 
casion of laying the corner stone of the Epise»pal Church of St. John 
in Carlisle, Pa., on the eighth day of Septembe, 1826. (Vignettes). 
Carlisle, Tizzard and Crever. (1826) 8 p. PaSL. 


Schmidt, Daniel (ed.) 

Das gemeinniitzige Haus-Arzeneybuch zur Erkennung und Heii- 
ung der meisten im menschlichen Leben vorkommenden Krankheiten; 
enthaltend eine Sammlung von Mitteln ftir fast alle Krankheitzu- 
faile denen der menschliche K6rper unterworfen ist; nebst einer 
Beschreibung von dem Gebrauch der vornehmsten Krauter; auch 
vielekunstreiche Stticke. Aus den niitzlichsten Schriften zusammen 
getragen von Daniel Schmidt. 

Carlisle: Gedruckt fiir den Verfasser 1826. 164, 4 p. 17% cm. H 

Since. Moser and Peters’s press is the only German one known to 
have been printing in Carlisle at this time, this book is doubtless to be 
assigned to them, as Seidensticker does. It is bound in mottled paper 
boards and leather, without binder’s title. 

After adiscussion of liquors, coffee, and tobacco, the use of all of 
which the author denounces, this book of family medicine outlines 
treatments for every conceivable ailment. It begins with a recipe for 
a pomade to make the hair grow long, and a few pages later tells the 
reader how to beautify the face. But it is not chiefly concerned with 
beauty hints; rather with cures for all sorts of fevers, aches, pains, 
swellings, blood impurities, and so forth. Following p. 119 is a de- 
scription of the various medicinal roots and herbs, and at the end of 
the volume are lists of plants and drugs with their English names. 


Schmucker, S. S. 

An inaugural address delivered before the directors of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, by S. S. Schmucker, A.M. at his induction into the professorship 
of Christian Theology, September 5, 1826. Together with the charge 
delivered to him by the Rev. D. F. Schaeffer, A.M. 

Carlisle. J. Tizzard and J. Crever. 1826. 40 p. O. PaSl. 

This is evidently the inaugural address delivered at the opening 
ef the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, by the Rev. Sam- 
uel 8. Schmucker, 1799-1878. The Warner, Beers, and Co. History says, 
“When the general synod of the Lutheran church established, in 1826, 
at Gettysburg, its first theological seminary, Dr. Schmucker was by 
eommon consent regarded as the most suitable person to be placed at 
the head, and was at once called to its presidency. This position he 
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filled with distinguished honor for nearly forty years, during the greater 
part of which time he was regarded as the leading man in the Lutheran 
church in the United States” 


Tagebuch des Senats der Republick’ Pennsylvanien. 1825-1826. 
Carlisle. H. C. Marthens, 1826. Seid. 


A warning against Unitarian and Hopkinsian errors: addressed to 
the members of the Associate Church of North America, by a commit- 
tee of the Associate Synod. Published by order of said synod. 

Carlisle, Pa.: Printed by J. Tizzard and J. Crever. 1826. 21 cm. 40 
p. Title page is cover. Privately owned. 

Reverse of title page reads: “A draught of the following warning 
was read in Synod, at their meeting in Pittsburgh, May, 1925; and hav- 
ing been reviewed by a committee, appointed for the purpose, and was 
again read, with the remarks of the committee; approved, and ordered 
to be printed. Francis Pringle, secretary.” 

Francis Pringle was pastor of the Associate Church, Carlisle. The 
Warning ends on p. 38, the remaining pages being filled, as explained 
in a note: “To fill up a blank page or two, the following extract from 
Mr. Bradbury’s sermons on the Doctrine of Baptism, page 175 etc., rel- 
ative to the Trinity, are considered worthy of a place.” (See pp. 75 f.) 


1827 

Duffield, George 

Ministerial qualifications: A sermon delivered October 30th, 1827, at 
a meeting of the Presbytery of Carlisle, in Harrisburg, Penn., on the 
occasion of the ordination of Messrs. Dan’l. McKinley and M’Knight Wil- 
liamson. (Published by request.) By George Duffield, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in Carlisle, Pa. 

Carlisle: Printed at the “Herald” office. 1827. 27 p. 2114 cm. Title 
page is cover. Privately owned. (See p. 72.) 


German Reformed Church | 

Magazin der Deutsch-Reformirten Kirche, herausgegeben von Dr. 
L. Mayer. Erstes heft November, 1827. 

Carlisle. 1827. Seid. 


Das Neue Testament, etc. Siebente ... Auflage. 
Carlisle: 1827. Gedruckt bey Moser und Peters. PaSl. See first 
edition 1823. 


1828 

Brown, James 

An appeal from the present popular systems of English philology, 
to common sense. By James Brown. Designed to aid the introdue- 
tion of the American system of English grammar, by the same author. 
(Quotes Bacon). ; 
i Sights Printed at the Herald Office. 1828, xvii, 432 p. 240. 
HSP. 


German Reformed Church 

The magazine of the German Reformed Church. Published at the 
expense of the Board of Missions, the profits devoted to the missionary 
cause. Edited at the Theological Seminary. Volume I 

Carlisle. The Herald Office. 1828. O. PaSL. Published monthly. 
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German Reformed Church 

Magazin der Deutsch-Reformirten Kirche, herausgegeben von Dr. 
L. Mayer. 

Carlisle. 1828. Seid. 

Seidensticker says that the magazine was removed to York, Pa., in 
1829. See Mayer, Hintritts Rede, 1825. This is the latest work re- 
corded as having been printed in German in Carlisle. But no German 
press is known to have been active at this date, Moser and Peters hav- 
ing moved to Harrisburg in 1827. (See Das Neue Testament, 1823). 


1829 
German Reformed Church 
The magazine of the German Reformed Church. Published at the 
expense of the Board of Missions, the profits devoted to the missionary 
cause. Edited at the Theological Seminary. Volume 2. (Quotes Zuingli.) 
Carlisle, Pa. Printed at the Herald Office. 1829. 283. p. O. PaSL. 
Published monthly. Vol. 3, for 1880, (PaSL) was printed at York, Pa. 


1830 
Boston, Thomas 

Human nature in its fourfold state, of the primitive integrity in 
the parents of mankind in paradise, entire depravation in the unregen- 
erate, begun recovery in the regenerate, and consummate happiness or 
misery in all mankind in the future state. In several practical dis- 
courses. By Thomas Boston, late minister of the Gospel at Ettrick, 
(Quotes Bible). Third Philadelphia edition. 

Philadelphia: Towar and J. and D. M. Hogan, 249 Market St. Car- 
lisle—James Loudon. 1830. 400 p. 19 cm. 

Rev. George Duffield was said, by his son, to have been influenced 
by this work. In Modern Chivalry, Duncan asks Captain Farrago, 
‘bile ye read Willison on the Catechism, ... or Boston’s Fourfold 

tate?” 


Dickinson College. 

A narrative of the proceedings of the board of trustees of Dickin- 
son College from 1821 to 1830. Setting forth the true history of many 
events which have been made the themes of public animadversion. Pre- 
pared by the committee appointed by the board, and read at their ses- 
sions, May 14, 17, 18, and 19 and now published by order of the same. 

Carlisle. G. Fleming. 1830. 83 p. O. PaSL. 

In 1830 the college, which had been receiving State aid yearly, and 
was in financial and administrative difficulties, was investigated by the 
Legislature, the trustees being called before the Senate, and all sal- 
aries reduced. The investigation, which also inquired into sectarianism 
showed nothing amiss, but the whole faculty resigned. 


The messenger of useful knowledge. 

Carlisle. George Fleming. 1830-1831. 192 p. 21% cm. H. 

The Messenger of Useful Knowledge was a 16-page monthly period- 
ical, dealing with popular science. Probably only 12 numbers were 
published, from August, 1830, to July, 1831. It was edited for a time, 
at least for December, 1830 and January and February, 1831, but not 
thereafter, by Prof. Rogers of Dickinson College. It was published by 
George Fleming at his office in the rear of the Court House at $1.00 per 
year. The last page of every number contained an almanac for the 
month. An editorial notice in the final issue reads: 
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“The present number completes the year and with its termination 
this periodical will cease, so far as the present proprietors are con- 
cerned. The valuable information which we believed we could furnish 
from European periodicals, would interest in its support not only the 
agriculturist and manufacturer, but other classes of our citizens. We 
received from Paris two periodicals, from Edinburgh one, and from 
London seven, and if our selections were judiciously made, it was giv- 
ing to our subscribers for one dollar a year what could not be other- 
wise obiained but at a considerable expense. We have found neverthe- 
less that our expenses were not defrayed.” p. 188. 

On the last page is an announcement that George Fleming, the pub- 
lisher, plans to continue the publication, with improvements, “if he 
succeeds in making the arrangements he contemplates.” 

Readers are notified that complete volumes of the Messenger can 
be had at J. Loudon’s book store, half bound for eighty cents, or 
stitched in blue papers for sixty-two and a half cents. The H copy is 
one of the latter sort. 


Price, William H. 

Address delivered by William Price, Esq., A.M., before the Alumni 
Association of Dickinson College, at their annual meeting in Carlisle, 
Pa., September 21st, 1830. 

Carlisle: printed by Ann C. Phillips and Son. 1830. 21 p. 12 mo. 
NYPL. 

The address by William Price, of Maryland, on the greatness of 
men and nations, was delivered in the Presbyterian church. The pub- 
lished address is noticed in the Messenger of Useful Knowledge, Dec. 
1830, p. 79. Price, although an alumnus, had not graduated from the 
college. He received his master’s degree in this year. 


Rawle, Wm., Jr.; Penrose, Charles B.; and Watts, Frederick. 

Reports of cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Carlisle and Harrisburg. 1830-1833. 3 vols. 

According to the Messenger of Useful Knowledge, 1.79, 189, the Re- 
ports were issued in a series of numbers, 3 numbers completing the 
first volume, According to Alibone, the reports covered the years 
1829-1832, and vols. 2 and 3 were written by Penrose and Watts. The 
reports were probably printed by George Fleming. 

Frederick Watts, born in Carlisle in 1801, was the son of David Watts, 
a prominent member of the early Carlisle bar. He was graduated 
from Dickinson in 1819, and was admitted to the bar in 1824. He re- 
ported cases in the middle district of the Supreme Court from 1829 to 
2 He became a judge in 1849. Penrose and Rawle were Philadel- 
phians. 


Reed, John 

A Pennsylvania Blackstone, being a modification of the Commen- 
taries of Sir William Blackstone, so altered as to present an elemen- 
tary exposition of the laws of Pennsylvania, common and statute, with 
a short notice of the judiciary of the United States. In two volumes: 
By Stat Reed, President Judge of the ninth judicial district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Fleming for the author. 1830. Vol. I, xvi, 
508 p, Vol. II, xiv, 3, 544 p. 8vo. NYPL, 

Noticed in the Messenger of Useful Knowledge, I.79. Vol. Ill, ap- 
peared in 1831, q.v. 
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1831 
Reed, John 

A Pennsylvania Blackstone, etc., Vol. 3. 

Carlisle: Printed by George Fieming for the author. 1831. viii, 3, 372 
p. 8vo. NYPL. 

Forms a set with vols. 1 and 2, 1830. 

John Reed, 1786-1850, was born at Marsh Creek, Adams Co., Pa., 
the son of General William Reed of the Revolutionary army. He entered 
Dickinson College in 1806, but did not complete the course. He served 
as judge of the 9th judicial district of the state from 1820 to 1838, and 
was the first professor in the law department of Dickinson College, serv- 
ing from 1824 until his death. 


1832 
Duffield, George 

Spiritual life: or, regeneration, illustrated in a series of disquisi- 
tions, relative to its author, subject, nature, Means, etc. By George Duf- 
field, pastor of the Presbyterian church, Carlisle, Pa. (6 lines from 
Bacon.) 

Carlisle: Printed by George Fleming. 1832. xii, 613, 3 p. 22 cm. Pri- 
vately owned. (See pp. 72 ff.) 

Helfenstein, Rev. J. C. Albertus 

A collection of choice sermons, by the Rev. J. C. Albertus Helfen- 
stein, formerly pastor of Germantown, Pa. Translated from the Ger- 
man by I. Daniel Rupp, author of “Der Martyr-Geschichte,” etc., ete. 
Published by Rev. Charles Helfenstein. 

Carlisle: George Fleming, Printer. 1832. xii, 261 p. 18%cm. H; HSP. 

The preface, here attributed to Dr. Helmouth of Philadelphia, is a 
translation of the preface to the same collection of sermons published 
in German in Carlisle by Sanno in 1810. Two sermons are added, 
numbered 20 and 21, which were not in the German volume. The pub- 
lisher, son of the author, promises another volume of his father’s ser- 
mons, “just as interesting and edifying,’ and also a second edition of 
this collection, if there should be any demand. Hence the binder’s 
label, Helfenstein’s Sermons. I. 

According to a letter in the American Volunteer for Sept. 24, 1818, 
the publisher, evidently a pastor in Carlisle, translated for ‘“Kline’s 
Be uey paper’ in 1817, and in 1818 wrote for M’Farland’s Spirit of the 

imes. 


1833 
Ebaugh, John 8. 

A newly opened treasury of heavenly incense; or Christian’s com- 
panion, containing instructions, hymns, and prayers, applicable to all 
persons, situations, and circumstances in life. Translated and COM, 
piled chiefly from the celebrated work on these subjects by the Rev. 
John Zollikoffer, of Herisau in Europe. ‘To which is prefixed a justly 
celebrated sermon, in vindication of the religious spirit of the present 
age, by Alexander McClelland, D.D., Professor in the Theological Semi-: 
nary of the Dutch Reformed Church in New Brunswick, N. J. By John S. 
aiener V.D.M., pastor of the German Reformed Church of Carlisle, 

enn. 

Carlisle: Printed by G. Fleming, 1833. iv, 608 p. 22%% cm. H. 

The frontispiece is a crude wood-cut of the ‘Rev. John Zollikoffer, 
V.D.M., Born in Switzerland A.D. 1634, and died in 1691.” The work 
is dedicated to Dr. McClelland by the compiler. A Mr. Reitzel of Car- 
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lisle appeared before the Synod of the German Reformed Church of 
Penna. and adjacent states, and had a resolution adopted recommend- 
ing the work. The book is printed throughout in black-face type about 
% inch high. Binder’s title is, Heavenly Incense. 


Sanders, William 

The Christian’s guide and guardian; comprising a clear, full, and 
luminous exhibition of the essential doctrines and precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion: and more especially adapted to aid the sincere inquirer, 
obviate objections and confirm and encourage the believer through 
all the varied scenes, trials, and difficulties of his period of probation for 
eternity. By William Sanders. (Quotes Bible) 

Carlisle: George Fleming, printer, 1833. 472 p. 1414 cm. H. 


1834 
Duffield, George 
The immorality of the traffic in ardent spirit. 
Carlisle. Printed by George Fleming. 1834, 18 p. NYPL. (See p. 76.) 


(Duffield, George) 

Manual for the use of the Presbyterian Church of Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. Prepared and published by order of the session, and extend- 
ing to the second Sabbath of September, 1834. 

Carlisle: George Fleming, Printer. 1834. 47 p. Privately owned. 

This manual was doubtless prepared by the pastor, Rev. Duffield. 
(See p. 76.) 


Schabalie, John Philip 

The wandering soul; or dialogues between the wandering soul and 
Adam, Noah, and Simon Cleophas. Comprising a history of the world 
sacred and profane from the creation until the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. From which may be seen how one monarchy and kingdom suc- 
ceeded another, how this had its rise, and that was dissolved; and an 
extensive detail of the destruction of Jerusalem. By John Phillip 
Schabalie. Originally written in the Holland language: Translated 
into German by B.B.B. Fourth American edition. 

Carlisle: Published by I. Daniel Rupp. Stereotyped by L. Johnson, 
Phila., 1834. v. 504 p. HSP. 

I. Daniel Rupp, publisher and possibly the translator of this work, 
had translated Helfenstein’s sermons, 1832, and was the author of the 
much-used History of Dauphin, Cumberland, etc., Counties, 1846, (his 
most considerable work), and the compiler of He Pasa Ekklesia. An 
Original History of the Religious Denominations at Present Existing in 
the United States, Phila., 1844. He was also the author or translator 
of a Geschicte der Martyrer nach dem sehr Ausfiihrlichen Original 
des Ehrw. Joh. Fox und Anderer, 2 vols., Cincinnati, 1830. 

The first German edition of the Wandering Soul in America was 
published by Christopher Saur in Germantown in 1763, as Die Wand- 
lende Seel, das ist: Gesprich der Wandlenden Seelen mit Adam, Noah 
und Simon Cleophas .. .. Anjetzo aber in die Hochdeutsche Sprach 
ubersetzt von B.B.B. The German version was popular and went through 
many editions. Seidensticker adds, “Schabalie, a Mennonite minister 
of Alkmaer and Amsterdam published the Dutch original of the Wan- 
dering Soul in 1635.” 

In the Wandering Soul Adam describes the Fall, and Noah gives 
a vivid account of the Flood. “We had dragons, different species of 
serpents, and other venomous animals; the chameleon, the crocodile, 
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the hippopotamus ... the wolf did not grin his teeth at the sheep; the 
rhinoceros and the ichneumon did not attempt to harm the crocodile 
. . . Those whose bodies were too heavy for the power of their wings, 
such as the ostrich, condor, the cock and hen, the duck, partridge, and 
all such, came in at the door; the others generally came into the ark 
at the window...” The dialogue with Simon Cleophas, martyred in 
A.D. 109, describes the fall of Jerusalem, with much quotation from Jo- 
sephus. This dialogue is much the longest. 


18385 

The principles of Presbyterian discipline, unfolded and illustrated 
in the protests and appeals of Rev. George Duffield, entered during the 
process in the Presbytery of Carlisle, against him April, 1833, in which 
his strict adherence to the confession of faith and the standards of the 
church is shown. 

[Carlisle?, 18835] Mentioned by Dr. Wing, Hist. of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Carlisle (1877), p. 179. (See p. 77) Title from Diction- 
ary of American Biography. 





List of Carlisle Newspapers to 1835 


For most of my information concerning Carlisle newspapers before 
1820 I am indebted to Mr. C. A. Brigham’s “Bibliography of American 
Newspapers, 1690-1820,” Part II, published in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, for April, 1920, here used with the com- 
piler’s permission. I have not troubled to reproduce from this work 
the information therein contained as to the distribution of Carlisle news- 
paper files in various libraries; anyone interested in consulting them 
should refer to the Proceedings. The letter from “A German” to 
George Kline, giving some additional information concerning German 
newspapers, was found by Mr. Brigham after his bibliography had been 
published, as was also the reference to Holcomb as editor of the Cum- 
berland Register. To Mr. Brigham’s work I have added new titles 
and other information drawn from the files of newspapers preserved 
in the Hamilton Library, Carlisle, up to 1835. The newspaper titles 
are arranged alphabetically, disregarding the word ‘Carlisle,’ and num- 
bered, to avoid confusion. All of the newspapers were weekly publi- 
cations. 


1, Amerikanische Freiheits-Fahne, 1814-1816? 

The Freiheits-Fahne was also referred to in English, as the Liberty 
Flag, and as the American Freedom Flag, and was probably en- 
titled Die Amerikanische Freiheits-Fahne. In the Carlisle Herald for 
July 8, 1814, which also contained the advertisement of the sale of F. 
Sanno’s types and press, appeared the following: “Notice. All persons 
having proposals for a German paper, entitled The American Freedom 
Flag, will be so good as to hand the subscriptions in to the subscriber 
in three weeks from this, as the first number will be out in the course 
of that time. Henry Rheem, tanner, authorized to receive the same.” 
The notice is dated June 30, 1814. 

“A German” wrote a letter to George Kline, published in the Gazette 
for August 14, 1817, urging Kline to publish a German paper. He states 
that the Liberty Flag had succeeded to the Impartial American (No. 
18), Sanno’s paper, and that the German paper then (August, 1817) 
appearing, was the Patriot. The Freiheits-Fahne evidently began in 1814, 
and ceased before August, 1817. 
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The Lancaster Volksfreund in 1816 mentions a Mr. Peterson (H. W. 
Peterson) of Carlisle as a publisher of a German paper. (Seidensticker, 
p. 196) and the Gazette for July 24, 1816, in claiming that some 4th of 
July toasts had been wrongly reported, indicates Peterson as the editor 
of the “Freyheits Fahne.” 


2. American Volunteer, 1814-1835— 

Established September 15, 1814, by W(illiam) B. and J(ames) Un- 
derwood, with the title of “American Volunteer.” William B. Underwood 
had formerly, from November, 1802 to January, 1803, published the 
Fredericktown, (Md.) Hornet, in conjunction with its founder, Matthias 
Bartgis, and alone, from December 23, 1806, to June 23, 1807. On July 
$, 1807, he established the Independent American Volunteer of Freder- 
icktown, which he continued to January 6, 1808. From 1803 to 1805 he 
published the Gettysburg Sprig of Liberty. 

Two issues, for Sept. 8 and 15, 1819, were published by James Un- 
derwood alone, after which the firm name is resumed. From September 
12, 1833, through 1835, the paper was published by William B. alone. 
James died on November 8, 1834. William is said in Dr. C. P. Wing’s 
history to have been a soldier in the War of 1812, but the date given 
for his death is that of James. (p. 115). The Volunteer was continued 
by various hands until December 31, 1915, when it ceased, after one hun- 
dred years of publication. 


3. Commonwealth’s Spy, 1823. 

Established June 24, 1823, by H(enrich) C. Marthens, Published 
Tuesdays on East High street, directly opposite Mrs. Gangewehr’s house 
in which the German printing office had been formerly. ‘We do com- 
mence our editorial career in the English language with much pleasure.” 
Last issue on file is that of September 23, 1823, when the title was 
changed to the “Cumberland Metropolitan” (No. 4) Marthens is men- 
tioned prominently, and not kindly, in the Confession ... of David 
Lewis. 


4. Cumberland Metropolitan, 1823. 

A continuation of No. 3, the Commonwealth’s Spy, with only a 
change of title. Published on Tuesdays by Marthens, at the same ad- 
dress, on a larger sheet, with the serial numbers continued “Since we 
have found it expedient to enlarge and publish our paper upon a full 
sheet of Medium, we have also thought proper to give it another name 
.. . We can assign no other reason for so doing except that the name 
Spy would not please us any more. We have also enlarged our Ger- 
man paper, to the same size of this.’—-Cumberland Metropolitan, Sept. 
10, 1823. The last number of the Commonwealth’s Spy is Vol. I, No. 14, 
and the first number of the Metropolitan in the file is Vol. I, No. 15, 
dated September 30, 1823. On December 16, 1823, appears the notice, 
“This paper concludes the 26th number of the Cumberland Metropolitan 
and is at the same time the last weekly paper which will be published 
from this office.”. 


5. Cumberland Register, 1805-1819— 

Established September 20, 1805, by Archibald Loudon, with the 
title of “The Cumberland Register.” The last issue located is that of 
September 15, 1813, Vol. 8, No. 416, although an issue of June 22, 1814, 
jis mentioned in the “History of Cumberland and Adams Counties,” 1886, 
Pt. II, p. 189. (For Loudon, see also pp. 23 ff. above.) 
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The Gettysburg Republican Compiler for March 31, 1819, records 
the marriage on March 11, 1819, of ‘Michael Holcomb, editor of the 
Cumberland Register, to Miss Elizabeth Reisinger, all of Carlisle.” Lou- 
don’s second wife was a Mrs. Holcomb, and Michael may have been his 
step-son. The volume numbering of the Carlisle Whig indicates that 
Holcomb either took over or revived the Cumberland Register in Jan- 
uary, 1818, the year of Loudon’s financial failure, and that the title of 
the newspaper was changed from the Cumberland Register to Carlisle 
Whig at some time between 1819 and 1822. See Carlisle Whig, (No..19.) 


6. Democratic Republican, 1824-1830.’ . 

Hstablished January 7, 1824, as successor to No. 19, the Whig, by 
James Tizzard and Co., with the title of “Democratic Republican and 
Farmer’s Museum,” and published on Wednesday from Whitehall. “We 
have commenced our paper with new year, and under a new title...” 
On April 14 the plant moved to Pitt street, “back of Whitehall.” The 
last issue located with this title and publisher is of December 15, 1824. 

In January, 1825, James Crever took over the publication and prob- 
ably at this time altered the title to the “Democratic Republican and 
Agricultural Register,” Vol. 6, No. 24 of which is dated July 2, 1829. In 
January, 1830, this paper joined with No. 10 the Carlisle Gazette, to be- 
come No. 15, the Carlisle Republican. 


7. Deutsche Zeitung, 1817. 

In his Gazette for February 7, 1798, Kline published proposals for a 
German weekly to be called Die Deutsche Zeitung. Whether the paper 
was published at this time is not known. In both the Gazette and the 
Herald for July 29, 1814, Kline advertised: “A German newspaper. The 
editor of the Carlisle Gazette informs his German friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he intends to resume the publication of a German 
newspaper, in the borough of Carlisle, by the title of, The Times—of 
which he gave a specimen of two numbers some time ago. The publi- 
cation will be commenced in a few weeks.” No copy of this paper has 
been located. These proposals came simultaneously with those for 
the American Freedom Flag, both doubtless stimulated by the sale of 
F’. Sanno’s German press in July, 1814. -The letter from “A German” 
in the Gazette for August 14, 1817, urges Kline to publish a German 
paper, and in response to the letter Kline proposes an “independent 
Republican German newspaper.” That Kline actually published a Ger- 
Man paper at some time in this year, 1817, we learn from a letter in 
the American Volunteer for September 14, 1818, which states that the 
Rev. Charles Helfenstein had translated for “Kline’s German paper” in 
the previous year. 


8. Eagle, 1799-1802. 

Established October 3, 1799, judging from the date of the earliest 
issued located, that of September 10, 1800, Vol. I, No. 50 published by 
John P. Thompson, with the title of “The Eagle, or Carlisle Herald.” 
The only other issue located is that of March 19, 1800. ‘This paper 
was succeeded by No. 11, The Carlisle Herald, in the early issues of 
which Thompson advertised in order to obtain payment from his sub- 
scribers. Thompson established the Frederick-town Herald, June 19, 
1802. He had been postmaster of Carlisle (see Dp. 25, above) and was 
succeeded by Loudon. In Kline’s Gazette for March 17, 1802 which 
announced the change of postmasters, was a letter from “A Friend of 
Peace” who said that Thompson “in one Daper proposed that the grand 
jury then sitting should present the election of Mr. Jefferson as &@ na- 
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tional curse.” To the Gazette for March 31, “X. Y. Z.” contributed a 
letter, headed “O Johnny Thomson, Johnny 'Thomson O!” ridiculing 
Thompson for demanding to know why he had been dismissed. In the 
same issue we read, “It is to be considered by the friends of Dickinson 
College how far the late slanderous publications of the Eagle will be 
useful to that institution—the father of John P. Thompson is one of 
the professors of Dickinson College.” This must refer to Professor 
William Thompson, who is also, I suppose, to be identified as the li- 
brarian of the Carlisle Library Company in 1798 (see p. 22). 


9. ‘Carlisle Gazette, 1785-1817. 

Established August 10, 1785, by Kline and Reynolds (George Kline 
and George Reynolds), with the title of “The Carlisle Gazette, and the 
Western Repository of Knowledge.” With the issue of August 3, 1791, 
George Kline became sole publisher. The issues of Dec. 11 and 18,1793, 
and Jan. 1, 1794, because of the scarcity of paper, were printed in small 
folio and bore the abbreviated title “The Carlisle Gazette.” With the 
issue of January 8, 1794, the title was changed to “Kline’s Carlisle 
Weekly Gazette.” From scarcity of paper the issues from January 22, 
to March 19, 1794 were printed on smaller paper with the title of “The 
Carlisle Gazette,” but on March 26, 1794, the new title, “Kline’s Carlisle 
Weekly Gazette,” was resumed. With the issue of August 3, 1810, the 
title became “Kline’s Weekly Carlisle Gazette.” The last issue located 
is that of October 23, 1817, Vol. 33, No. 1710. In November, 1817, the 
paper was consolidated with McFarland’s Spirit of the Times to become 
the “Spirit of the Times and Carlisle Gazette” (No. 16) Kline died No- 
vember 19, 1820. (On Kline and the Gazette, see also pp. 2 ff., above). 


10. Carlisle Gazette, 1823-1830. 

Established January, 1823, judging from the issue of August 12, 
1823, which was Vol. I, No. 30. Published every Tuesday afternoon on 
South Hanover street by John McCartney and John Wightman. The 
Hamilton Library files run to December, 1824. Dr. ‘Wing in his his- 
tory states that John Wightman edited the paper in 1825. The issues 
for April 1, 1829, and January 6, 1830, Vol. 7, No. 51 also on file were 
“printed and published by John Wightman.” On January 21, 1830 the 
paper joined with No. 6, the Democratic Republican, to become No. 15, 
the Carlisle Republican. 


11. Carlisle Herald, 1802-1835— 

This paper succeeded to Thompson’s Hagle, or Carlisle Herald, 
(No. 8), and was established June 30, 1802, judging from the date of 
the earliest issue located, that of August 11, 1802, Vol. 1, No. 7, published 
by William Alexander, June., with the title of “Carlisle Herald.” In 
July, 1807, George Phillips was admitted to partnership under the firm 
name of Alexander & Phillips. With the issue of March 30, 1815, the 
partnership was dissolved, and the paper published by George Phillips. 
A new series was begun in January, 1827, probably indicating the death 
of Phillips. The issue for Nov. 5, 1829, Vol. 28, No. 18, new series, Vol. 
3, No. 44, reads, “printed weekly for Ann C. Phillips and George Flem- 
ing by George Fleming.” The issue for January 3, 1831 new series 
Vol. 5, No. 1, reads, “printed weekly by Ann C. Phillips and Son, High 
Street.” Another new series was begun on April 10, 1832, judging 
from the issue of June 26, which was Vol. 1, No. 12, marking the trans- 
ference of the paper to the publishing firm of Augustus S. Fromm and 
Henry L. Spiser. The firm dissolved in December, 1832, and Fromm 
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went to Shippensburg, and founded and published from April to Sep- 
tember, 1833, the Shippensburg Free Press. The Herald was contin- 
ued by H. L. Spiser, but on or before January 13, 1836, it came into the 
hands of Hitner and Biddle, who published the paper for that date, old 
series Vol. 33, No. 27, new series, Vol. 4, No. 40. The Herald was con- 
tinued by various hands until 1921 when it ceased after one hundred and 
twenty-three years of publication. 


12. Oracle of Cumberland, 1820-1823. 

A German weekly established in December, 1820, judging from the 
notice by the publisher, Henrich C. Marthens, in the last issue of the 
Cumberland Metropolitan, in which he says, “Our German paper will 
also for the last time appear on this day (Dec. 16, 1823); it concludes 
the fifty-second number of the third volume.” The title of the paper 
is learned from the Commonwealth’s Spy for June 14, 1823. “... the 
editor of the ‘Spy’ and of the German ‘Oracle of Cumberland’ is not only 
a ‘professed’ but also a practical democrat.” The Oracle was enlarged 
Sept. 30, 1823. (See Cumberland Metropolitan). 


13. Carlisle Patriot, 1817-1819. 

“A German” in his letter in the Carlisle Gazette, of August 14, 1817, 
speaks of the Patriot as the German paper then being published. In 
the Greensburgh Gazette of September 17, 1819, is the following: “Died 
at Carlisle, September 2, 1819, Mr. George Gangewer, editor of the Ger- 
man “Carlisle Patriot,” in the 26th year of his age.” The Carlisle Re- 
publican of Sept. 7, 1819 refers to him as “Mr. George Gangewher, late 
editor of the Carlisle Patriot.” No copy of the paper is known. 


14 Carlisle Republican, 1819-1820. 

Established May 11, 1819, by Jacob R. Stine, with the title of “The 
Carlisle Republican.” It succeeded the Spirit of the Times and Car- 
lisle Gazette, of McFarland, and continued its advertisements, but 
adopted new volume numbering. With the issue of November 9, 1819, 
John M’Farland became the publisher. McFarland had perhaps been 
in Harrisburg in the interim, for W. H. Egle’s History of Dauphin and 
Lebanon Counties, 1883, p. 351, states that he and William Greer es- 
tablished in 1818 the Harrisburg Commonwealth. The last issue of 
the Carlisle Republican located is that of October 24, 1820. McFarland 
may have gone to Shippensburg shortly after this. 


15. Carlisle Republican, 1830-1835— 

A consolidation of Nos. 6 and 10 above, established January 21, 
1830, with the title, Carlisle Republican and Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Gazette, printed and published by J. Crever and T. C. Wightman. “We 
this day present to the patrons of the “Democratic Republican” and the 
“Carlisle Gazette” the first number of the Carlisle Republican and Farm- 
ers’ and Mechanics’ Gazette—it being a consolidation of the two former 
papers.” On January 20, 1831, T. C. Wightman announced that his 
share in the paper had been transferred to Matthew B. Spencer. A 
new series was begun in September, 1835, judging from the issue of Sep- 
tember 7, 1837, new series vol. 3, No. 1, which, with the title shortened 
to Carlisle Republican, was published by G. W. Crabb, from No. 7, 
Harper’s Row. 


16. Spirit of the Times, 1817-1819. 
Removed from Shippensburg and consolidated with Kline’s Car- 
lisle Weekly Gazette under the title of “Spirit of the Times and Car 
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lisle Gazette.” The first issue was that of November 10, 1817, published 
by John M’Farland. The last issue with this title was that of May 4, 
1819, Vol. 2, No. 78, when the title was changed to The Carlisle Repub- 
lican, (No. 14). (On McFarland see also p. 67). 


17. Telegraphe, 1795-1796 


Established Feb. 10, 1795, by ‘Steel and M’Clean (James Steel and 
John S. M’Clean) with the title of The Telegraphe. With the issue of 
Feb. 16, 1786, James Steel became sole publisher. The last issue lo- 
cated is that of May 38, 1796, Vol. 2, No. 65. It was published “at the 
Sign of the Printing Press in York Street.” 


18. Unpartheyische Americaner, 1807-1812. 


Established in April, 1807, judging from the date of the only issue 
located, that of September 13, 1809, No. 128, entitled “Der Unparthey- 
ische Americaner.” It was published at the west corner of Hanover 
and Pomfret streets but the name of the printer is not given. There 
can be no doubt, however that this was the Rev. Friedrich Sanno. 
The writer of a letter signed “Contempt,” which appeared in the Cum- 
berland Register for Feb. 3, 1807, resents an attack for “a certain con- 
victed libeller, that prints a German newspaper not 20 miles off,” evi- 
dently entitled The Chronicle, upon Sanno, “a certain preacher of the 
Gospel, because said preacher has issued out proposals for printing a 
German newspaper here.” 


Sanno evidently advocated the War of 1812, and is criticised by 
“Restless” in a letter in the Carlisle Herald for December 18, 1812. “Our 
parson preaches one thing and practices another. He recommends the 
blessings of peace from the pulpit, and then the same week attends 
town-meetings, speaks in favor of war, enters into political disputes, as- 
sociates With jacobins, and boasts he is a war-hawk ...andI have been 
told, that this apology for the parson, did on a late visit to a certain 
city, throw off his clerical coat, and participated in the unchristian 
amusements of a Play-house.” 


In the Carlisle Herald for July 8, 1814, there is a notice of the public 
sale, on July 23rd, by trustees, “at the late dwelling house of the Rev. 
Frederick Sanno,” of “one good printing press, one paper press, one 
imposing stone, with a variety of type together with a number of Ger- 
man books.” English type and other supplies are also mentioned. 


It is probable that Der Unpartheyische Americaner continued until 
about this date. The letter from “A German” in the Gazette of August 
14, 1817, states that the writer had ceased to subscribe for the Impar- 
tial American in 1812, but does not imply that the paper then ceased. 
It adds that it was succeeded by the Liberty Flag. We have already 
noted, (see Nos. 1 and 7 above), that proposals for the American Free- 
dom Flag and for Kline’s German Times were both published at the 
same time that the sale of Sanno’s press was announced. 


19. Carlisle Whig, 1819 ?-1823. 

The Carlisle Whig was printed and published by M(ichael) Hol- 
comb and J(ames) Tizzard, at Whitehall, nearly opposite James Bell’s 
Inn, High Street, every Wednesday. Judging from the issue of May 15, 
1822, which was Vol. 5, No. 19, the Carlisle Whig was established in 
January, 1818. However, as noted under the Cumberland Register, 
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(No. 5) above, Holcomb was editing the Cumberland Register as late as 
March, 1819. The probable explanation is that Holcomb began with 
a new volume numbering for the Cumberland Register in January, 1818, 
and that between March, 1819 and May, 1822 he changed the title to 
Carlisle Whig, possibly when he went into partnership with Tizzard, but 
continued the volume numbering from the Cumberland Register. The 


Carlisle Whig was succeeded by the Democratic Republican (No. 6) on 
January 7, 1824. 
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A.B.C; with the shorter catechism, | Carlisle Gazette, see Gazette. 


85. 

A.B.C., (German), 111. 

Abbreviations, for libraries, 78. 

Abridgement of Lectures on Rhet- 
oric, 100. 

Abridgement of the History of Eng- 
land, 104. 

Account of Louisiana, 89. 

Adams, John, 4, 43, 65. 

Adams, John Quincy, 43. 

Adams, Samuel, 19 f. 

Address before the Alumni Asso., 
Dickinson Coll., 1830, 119. 

Address of the Republican conven- 
tion, 110. 

Address to persons of fashion, 100. 

Address to the students of Dickih- 
son College, 79. 

Advertisement, 7-9, 32 f. 

Advice to parents, 96. 

Alexander, Wm., 125. 

Almanacs, 62, 63, 81, 83, 84, 86, 88, 
94, 102, 104, 106. 

American bravery displayed, 109. 

American captives in Tripoli, 94. 

Apology for renouncing the juris- 
diction of the Synod of Kentucky, 
93. 

Appeal from present popular sys 
tems of English philology, 117. 

Atwater, Jeremiah, 102, 103, 107. 

Bachmair, J. J., 107. 

Baltimore primer, 86. 

Barelegs and Flick, 67, 111. 

Black, John, 89. 

Blair, Hugh, 58, 100. 

Bonpland, Aime, 109. 

Book of church government, 99. 

Booth, Abraham, 91, 98. 

Boston, Thomas, 118. 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry, 27-38, 
45, 65, 90, 92, 93, 94, 98, 108, 109. 

Brooke, Francis W., 109. 

Brown, James, 117. 

Brown, Rev. John, 85, 86, 89. 

Burns, Robert, 30. 

Butler, James, 109. 

Campbell, Rev. John, 97. 

Campbell, Thomas, 30. 

Candid reasons for renouncing anti- 
paedobaptism, 91. 

Carlisle bank, petition for charter, 
105. 

Carlisle Blues, 4. 


Carlisle Library Company, 20-23, 87. 

Carlisle Patriot, 67. (See also list of 
newspapers). 

Carlisle Whig, 67. (See also list of 
newspapers). 

Carpenters’ Society, 85. 

Catalogus senatus academici...In 
collegio Dickinsoniensi, 107. 

Catechisms, 82, 85, 89, 91, 101, 102, 
110, 111. 

Catechism of nature, 82. 

Catechismus oder kurzer Unterricht 
Christlicher Lehre, 101. 

Chesterfield, Lord, 103. 

Children’s catechism, 85. 

Choice drop of honey from the rock 
Christ, 80. 

Christian’s A.B.C., 106. 

Christian’s guide and guardian, 121. 

Christliche Menschenfreund, 104. 

Clark, Geo. Rogers, 50 f, 55. 

Collection of choice sermons (Helf- 
enstein), 120. 

Communicant’s companion, 115. 

Confession or narrative of David 
Lewis, 69 ff, 111 f. 

Constitution of the Carpenters’ So- 
ciety, 85. 

Cooper, Thomas, 63-66, 106. 

Cornaro, Luigi, 109. 

Cornyn, Dominick, 67. 

Cowdery, Dr., 94. 

Crever, James, 123, 126. 

Cumberland Melodist, 90. 

Cumberland Register, 2, 26-29. (See 
also list of newspapers.) 

Davidson, Dr. Robert, 11-16, 21, 46, 
58, 79, 83, 97, 106. 

Day, Thomas, 103. 

Death, a vision, 86. 

Death of legal hope, 91. 


Debate proposed in the Temple Pat- 
rick Society, 82. 


fete: Lutherische Catechismus, 

Dickinson College, 4, 13, 58, 94, 105, 
107, 118. 

Dickinson, Festus, 108. 

Dilworth’s spelling book, 89, 94. 

Discourse on predestination, 112, 


Disquisition on the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, 99. 
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Documents and dispatches which 
accompanied the message of the 
President ... to Congress, 1798, 
88. 

Donally, Edward, trial of 27, 102. 

Dow, Lorenzo, 92. 

Duelling, Ts 

Duffield, George, 72-77, 115, 117, 120, 
121. 

Duncan, Rev. Alexander, 99. 

Duty of Christians, in singing, 80. 

Eagle, or Carlisle Herald, 25. (See 
also list of newspapers). 

Ebaugh, John §S., 120. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 90. 

Edwards, Peter, 91. 

Eintritts Rede (Mayer), 114. 

Emmett, Robert, 92. 

Excise act ... on distilled spirits, 
1791, 80. 

Faithful narrative of Elizabeth Wil- 
son, 78. 

Feast of reason and the flow 
cheese, 67, 111. 

Federal constitution, 79. 

Fenton, Col. James, 108. 

Fleming, James, 89. 

Fleming, George, 125. 

Fletcher, William, 94. 

Florida, 62. 

Flour for France, 16-20, 84. 

Following order of procession... 
of laying the corner stone of the 


| 
Episcopal Church, 116. 


of 


Force of truth, 104. 

Forrest, Julius, 109. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 109, 110. 

Free Mason sermon, 88. 

Freneau, Phillip, 44. 

Galvez, Bernardo de, 51 ff. 

Gangewehr, George, 67, 125. - 

Gazette (Kline’s Carlisle Weekly 
Gazette and Western Repository 
of Knowledge) 2-9, 124. (See also 
list of newspapers). 

Gazette Publications, 94. 

Gemeinntitzige Haus-Arzeneybuch, 
116. 

General rules for country schools, 
89. 

Genet, Ambassador, 17. 


Gentle shepherd, 31, 93. 
Gentleman’s pocket farrier, 63, 110. 


German A.B.C. book, 111. 
German grammar, 107. 


German press, 5 f. (See also Ger- 
man titles in list of newspapers.) 
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German Reformed Church, 114, 115, 
117, 118. 

Gibson, Col., 51, 53. 

Glad tidings, 91. 

Goethe, J. W. von, 115 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 33, 101, 104. 

Gordon, James Bentley, 92. 

Government of nature delineated, 
79. 

Great assize, 82. 

Greenwood, James, 95. 

Gustine, Lemuel, 16, 18, 29, 84. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 13, 39, 46. ~ 

Hand-Buch in guten und bdsen 
Tagen, 115. 

Harris, William, 101. 

Hayes, John, 47, 57-61, 97, 99. 

Heidelberg Catechism, 111. 

Helfenstein, J., 97, 104, 120. 

Helfenstein, S., 111. 

Helmouth, Dr., 104. 

Henry, Matthew, 115. 

Hervey, James, 95. ~ 


| Hewitt, Joseph, 99. 


History of Sandford and Merton, 
103. 

History of the late grand insurrec- 
tion, 92. 

History of the twelve Caesars, 101. 

Hogan, G. D., 112. 

Holcomb, Michael, 67, 127. 

Huling, David W., 109. 

Human nature in its fourfold state, 
Tis; 

Humboldt, Alexander von, 109. 

Immorality in the traffic in ardent 
spirit, 121. 

Immortal mentor, 109. 

Inaugural address ...at. 
inson Coll. (Atwater), 102. 

Inaugural address (Mayer), 114. 


. Dick: 


Inaugural address (Neill, Dickin- 
son Coll.), 114. 

Inaugural address (Schmucker), 
116. . 


Indian wars, 18, 23 f., 34 ff., 41, 83. 

Introductory lecture of Thomas 
Cooper, 106. 

Irish rebellion, 92. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 2, 25, 43, 55, 66. 

Jones, John, 92. 

Jones, John Paul, 95. 

Journal of ‘the military tour ieee 
Penna. . .. militia, 108. 

Judge-breaking, 39, 41. 

King, John, 79.° 

Kleine Catechismus (Luther), 102. 

Kline, George, 2-9, 55, 67, 123, 124. 


~~ ee 


INDEX 


Kurze Unterweisung in der Christ- 


' lichen Religion, 111. 
Langsdortf, G. H. von, 110. 
Law Miscellanies, 45, 108. 
Leigh, Edward, 101. 


Lewis, David (the Robber), 69-72, 


Tilt: 
Libraries, 11, 20, 23, 87. 
Life and travels of Father Quipes, 

68 f., 112. 

Life of Joseph, 81, 86. 
List of delinquent (tax) collectors, 

81. 

Logan, Chief John, 24 
Lorenzo’s chain, 92. 
Loudon, Archibald, 2, 23-29, 60, 97, 

109, 123. 

Loudon’s publications: 

Almanacs, 62, 88, 94. 

Narratives of outrages commit- 
ted by the Indians, 34-37, aK! 
106. 

One hundred and forty songs, “59. 
96. 

Songs for the Nursery, 31, 106. 

Wonderful magazine, 34, 102. 

Louis Philippe, 42 f. 

Louisiana, 50 ff. 

Louisiana Purchase, 2, 54, 89. 
Love, Christopher, 81. 

Luther, Martin, 102, 103. 
McCartney, John, 125. 

M’Clean, John S., 126. 

M’Cormick, James, 81, 83, 84, 97, 

103. 

M’Dowell, Andrew, 112. 

MacFarland, John 67-69, 124, 125. 

MacGowan, John, 81, 86. 

M’Kean, Governor, 3, 39. 

M’Keehan, Alexander, 12, 81. 

Magazin der Deutsch Reformirten 
Kirche, 118. amy 

Magazine of the German Reformed 
Church, 117, 118. 

Mahan, J. D., 108. 

Manson’s Primer, 81. 

Manual for the Presbyterian 

Church, 121. 

Marthens, Henrich C., 113, 114, 122, 

123, 125. 

Martinet, Dr., 82. 
Mayer, Ludwig, 114, 117. 
Meditations and contemplations, 95. 


Messenger of useful knowledge, 
118, 

Methodist’s remonstrance, 80. 

Militia, 4, 7, 12, 24, 84, 108. 
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Ministerial qualifications, 117. 

Modern chivalry, 30, 38-44, 90, 92, 
98 f. 

Monitalbert, 89. 

Montgomery, John, 12, 20, 97. 

Morton, Thomas, 31 f., 99. 

Moser und Peters, 1138. 

Mother’s catechism, 82, 85. 

Muckarsie, John, 85. 

Narrative of ... Commodore John 
Paul Jones, 95. 

Narrative of .. outrages com- 
mitted by the Indians in their 
wars with the white people, 24, 
34-37, 101, 106. 

Narrative of the trustees of Dick- 
inson Coll., 118. 

Neill, Wm., 114, 115. 

Neue Testament, 112, 113, 114, 116, 
117. 

Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender, 
102, 104, 106. 

New Athenian oracle, 48, 97. 

New England primer, 37, 86, 89, 110. 

New metrical version of the whole 
book of Psalms (Davidson), 106. 

New militia law, 108. 

Newly opened treasury of heavenly 
incense, 120. 

Newspapers. See alphabetical list, 
pp. 122-127. 

Nisbet, Dr. Charles, 9-11, 21, 46, 79, 
83. 

Oliver, Isabella, 46-48, 93. 

One hundred and forty... 
29-31, 96. 

Oration on the independence of the 
United States, 4th of July, 1787 
(Davidson), 79. 

Orations, by students, on 4th of 
July, 108, 109. 

Ossian, 57 f. 

Outlines of geography, 101. 

Owen, John, 75, 83. 

Paine, Thomas, 82, 83, 104. 

Pantisocracy, 64. 

Paper mills, 6, 27 f. 

Parody on a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Hemphill, 93. 

Pennsylvania Blackstone, 119, 120. 

Pennsylvania militia law, 84. 

Pennsylvanische WMeutsche Buch- 
stabir, 114. 

Penrose, Charles B., 119. 

Personal narrative of travels (Hum- 
boldt), 109. 

Peter Puzzle’s riddle-book, 31. 

Peters, Gustavus S., 113. 


songs, 
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Peterson, H. W., 122. 

Philadelphia vocabulary, 95. 

Phillips, Ann C., 125. 

Phillips, George, 125. 

Poems (Oliver), 93. 

Pollock, Oliver, 2, 19, 50-57, 93, 97. 

Postlewaite, Samuel, 12, 22 f. 

Presbyterian Church, 13, 72 ff, 121. 

Presbytery of Springfield, Ky., 93. 

Price, Wm., H. 119. 

Priestley, Joseph, 65. 

Primers, 37, 81, 86, 89, 101, 110. 

Principles of politeness, 103. 

Principles of Presbyterian disci- 
pline, 122. 

Pringle, Francis, 115, 117. 

Progress of dulness, 87. 

Psalms, 82, 84, 88, 103. 

Psalms: 

Brown, 86. 

Church of Scotland, 82, 106. 
Davidson, 14-16, 106. 

Watts, 84. 

Psalter . .. verdeutschet von Dr. 
Martin Luther, 103. 

Ramsay, Allan, 31, 93. 

Rankin, Adam, 90. 

Rawle, Wm., 119. 

Reasons offered by Andrew Mc- 
Dowell . . . to the Presbyterian 
congregation, 112. 

Reed, John, 119, 120. 

Refuge, The, 96. 

Regulations for... the troops of 

the United States, 104. 

Reid, Rev. Robert, 96. 

Reign of grace, 98. 

Religious miscellany, 113, 114. 


Remarkable ... narrative of the re- 
vivication of young Joseph Tay- 
lor, 80. 

Reports of cases...in the Supreme 
Court, 119. 

Representation of the case of 


Oliver Pollock, 50 ff., 97. 

Review of the noted revival in Ken- 
tucky, 90. 

Reynolds, George, 2, 124, 

Rights of Man, 82, $3. 

Roman History, 101. 


Rules.... for... courts of common 
pleas, 112. 
Rules for the Carlisle Library 


Company, 87. 
Rupp, I. Daniel, 120, 121. 
Rural poems (Hayes), 99. 
St. John’s church, 116. 


‘School-books, 


Serious address upon... 
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St. Clair’s defeat, 84. 

Sammlung geistlicher Lieder, 100. 

Sammlung... Predigten (Helffens 
stein), 104. 

Sanders, Wm., 121. 

Sandford and Merton, 108. 

Sanno, Friedrich, 122, 128, 126 f. 

Schabalie, John Philip, 121. 

Schmidt, Daniel, 116. 

Schmucker, S. S., 116. 

(See also primers, 
catechisms, songbooks), 85, 89, 
91, 94, 102, 111, 114. 

Scott, Thomas, 104 f., 109. 

Scriptural discourse on noise, 100. 

Scripture loyalist, 94. 

Selection of one hundred and forty 

. songs, 96. 


‘Selection of some of the most in- 


teresting narratives of outrages, 

committed by the Indians, etc. 

See under Narratives. 

. drunken- 
ness, 79. 

Short instruction according to the 
Heidelberg Catechism, 111. 

Short observations on the Rev. 
Samuel B. Wylie’s pamphlet, 100. 

Shorter catechism, 91. (See also 
under Catechisms). 

Short view of the whole scripture 
history, 88. 


| Sketch of the trial of Edward Don- 


ally, 27, 102. 

Smith, Mrs. Charlotte, 89. 

Smith, Robert, 88. 

Snowden, Rev. Nathaniel, 88. 

Song books, 29, 31, 85, 90, 96, 100, 
106. 

Songs for the nursery, 106. 

Sons of St. Patrick, Society of the 
Friendly, 52. 

Spanish America, 17, 50 ff., 62. 

Spiritual life, or regeneration, T3- 
77, 120. 

Stage lines, 5, 9. 

Stark, Johann Friedrich, 115. 

Steel, Ephraim, 19, 22 f., 25. 

Steel, James, 126. 

Stephens, Alexander, 92. 

Stilling, Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung, 
genannt, 104, 115. 

Stine, Jacob R., 125. 

Strange and wonderful predictions. 
of Mr. Christopher Love, 81. | 
Tagebuch des... Hauses der Rep- 
rasentanten (Pennsylvania), 107, 

112. 
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Tagebuch des Senats (Pennsylva:,; Voyages and travels (von Langs- 


708), 532) 413, 115, 117, 
Tagliches Gebet-Biichlein, 115. 
Taney, R. B., 12. 

Taylor, Joseph, narrative of, 80. 
Teacher’s assistant, 91, 102. 
Temple Patrick Society, 82. 
Theatre, 30, 31-34. 

Thespian Society, 33. 

Thomson, James, 59 ff. 
Thompson, Charles, 107. 
Thompson, John P., 25, 124. 
Thom(p)son, Wm., 22, 25, 97, 124. 
Three sermons (Smith), 83. 

Time and eternity, 82. 

Tizzard, J., 67, 123. 

Tizzard, S., 97. 

Toplady, Rev. A. M., 100. 

Town and Country, 31, 99. 

Travels, 21, 62, 64, 94, 107, 109, 110. 
Travels before the flood, 87. 
Trumbull, John, 42, 87. 

Travels through Turkey in Asia, 

etc., 107. 

Tripoli, 30, 94. 
Trusler, Rev. John,, 103. 
Twenty sermons (Jonathan Ed- 

wards), 90. 

Two short catechisms, 85, 89. 
Underwood, W. B. & J., 122. 
Unequal conflict, 83. 

Union Fire Company, 7. 
United States, regulations 

troops, 104. 

Usefulness and importance of hu- 

man learning, 79. 


Vindication of the divine inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, 105. 


for 


dorff), 110. 
Walker, Duncan Stephen, 108. 
Walker, John, 91, 102. 
Wandering Soul, 121. 
War of 1812, 70, 108, 109. 
Warning against Unitarian and 
Hopkinsian errors, 117. 
Warning to disobedient youth, 79. 
Washington, George, 12 f., 46, 52, 53, 


Watts, Frederick, 119. 
Wadts, Isaac, 15, 84, 88. 
Ways and means described of at- 
taining to the love of God, 80. 
Webb, Henry, a relation concern- 
ing, 79. 

Weems, Rev. Mason L., 109. 

Wesley, John, 82. 

Western Almanac, 62 f., 81, 83, 84, 
86, 88. 

Whiskey Insurrection, 12 f., 24, 38, 
41, 80. 

Whitehall, 25, 67. 

Wightman, John, 125. 

Wightman, T. C., 126. 

Willcocks, Thomas, 80. 

Willison, John, 82. 

Wilson, James, 19. 

Wilson, Elizabeth, narrative of, 78. 

Wonderful Magazine, 98, 102. 

Woodward, Augustus B.,56, 97. 

Worlds displayed, 97. 

X.Y.Z. mission, 4, 30, 88. 

Yankee Doodle, 30. 

Zollikoffer, John, 129. 
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